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Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard among “‘rubber” 
roofings. Famous for its durability. Made 
of high-grade waterproofing materials, it 

defies ms oa and weather and in- 
sures dry, comfortable buildings 
under all weather conditions. 


Everlastic 

Slate-Surfaced Roofing 

A high-grade roll roofing, sur- 
faced with genuine crushed slate, 
in two natural shades, red or 
green. Needs no painting. Hand- 
some enough for a home, eco- 
nomical enough for a barn or 
garage. Combines real protection against 
fire with beauty. Nails and cement with 
-ach roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(4-Shingles-in-One) 

Made of high-grade thoroughly water- 
proofed felt and surfaced with 
crushed slate in beauti- 
ful natural slate colors, 
either red or 
green. Laid in 
strips of four 
shingles in one 
at far less cost 
in labor and 
time than for 
wooden shingles. Give youa roof of artistic beauty worthy 
of the finest buildings, and one that resists fire and weather. 
Need no painting. 



















Everlastic 
Single Shingles 


Made of the same durable 
slate-surfaced (red or green) 
material as the Multi- 
Shingles, but cut into in- 
dividual shingles, 
8 x 12% inches. 
Laid like wooden 
shingles but cost 
less per year of 
service. Need no 
painting. 


















The buildings in foreground 

show bandsome effect obtained 

with the red Elatsic Multi or 
Single Shingles. 

















Good Looks, low cost, 
long service— 


GOOD-LOOKING roof helps to make 
A a good-looking building. But that’s not 

the only point to think about. Some 
good-locking roofs are very disappointing when 
it comes to wear. 

If you have a Barrett Everlastic Roof, you 
may be sure it will not only look well, but will 
give you long service. 

Everlastic Roofings are made by one of the 
oldest and largest roofing manufacturers in the 
country. These roofings are backed by sixty 


vears of “know-how.” 


Everlastic Roofings are suitable for every 
type of steep-roofed structure, from the most un- 
pretentious farm building to the finest residence. 


All are easy to lay, very durable, and lowin cost. 


Illustrated booklet, describing all four styles, 
will be sent free on request. 
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HEN you sell two teams and 
_ the money into an Indiana 
ractor you cut down the time 


you have to spend doing chores and rais- 
ing feed for horses. You quit working 
a month or two a year for your horses 
and work all the time for yourself. 


Horses in excess of one team for haul- 
ing and odd jobs can be used on most 
farms only 90 to 100 days during the crop 
season. But the high cost and trouble of 
keeping them runs on through the winter. 


The Indiana Tractor will do the work 
of four horses and do everything that 
they do. Plowing is only 15 per cent of 
what a tractor must do to replace horses. 
The Indiana plows more than two teams, 
and is light enough to go on the ground 
any time horses should. 


It attaches to all makes of harrows; 
discs, planters, one and two row culti- 
vators, mowers, binders, corn binders; 
rollers, drills, cultipackers, potato dig- 
gers, and all orchard and vineyard tools. 


The regular implements you already 
have are the only practical size and type 
for row cultivation. The Indiana Tractor 
will use them with inexpensive hitches. 
In many operations it will replace six or 
eight horses. The driver rides the imple- 
ment and has his work in front of him. 
The Indiana is the all-round, single unit, 
one-man tractor. 


H. P. Purviance of Logan County, IIls., 


says: ‘“‘My Indiana Tractor certainly 
is a success with the grain binder or any- 





thing else one can do with four horses. 
Used it on double tandem 7 ft. disc, also 
on double corrugated roller and Nisco 
manure spreader. I like it better to cut 
grain than horses, for heat and flies do 
not bother it and the power is more 
steady. Itstays on top in low spots bet- 
ter than horses.” 


An Indiana will work every day and 
the money you can get for four horses 
and the cost of keeping them a year will 
more than pay for it. Some owners do 
not have a horse on their places. 


Clayton McFarland, Tippecanoe Coun- 
ty, Ind., says: ‘“‘My corn is equal to any 
corn in the community and I cultivated 
entirely with my tractor. I can plow 20 
acres of corn a day with a two row cul- 
tivator. I can turn at the ends and break 
less corn than with a team. I harvested 
both wheat and oats myself with no 
trouble from the tractor.” 


Many owners report cutting grain of 
all kinds at a fuel and oil cost of 10 to12 
cents an acre. 


You can get an Indiana promptly from 
any of our branches, get rid of four 
horses, and do two men’s work yourself. 
In the last four years this tractor has 
made hundreds of enthusiastic farmer 
friends, who help us sell more Indianas. 


For 20 years the Indiana Silo and Trac- 
tor Company has been known for high 
quality products and fair dealing. Ask 
any of the 75,000 owners of the Indi- 
ana Silo. 


Mail coupon for book of pictures showing the Indiana doing all the work 
horses do, and book of letters from users. If you need a silo, we have one 
for you. Weare the largest silo manufacturers in the world. 


DEALERS: This tractor can be used more on more farms 
thanany other. It’s the biggest dealer proposition in the field. 


THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR COMPANY 


63 Union Building....... Anderson, Indiana 
63 Indiana Building ... Des Moines, Iowa 
63 Silo Building, North Kansas City, Mo. 


63 Live Stock Exchange Bldg ...... Indiana 
Co. of Texas...............Ft. Worth, T 








THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR CO, 
Please send complete descriptive matter on the Indiana Tractor, 
and letters from users. 


63 





Name 





State. 
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FEDERAL GRADES FOR GRAIN 


A System That Guarantees Quality 


By A. H. SNYDER 


N considering the Federal standards or grades for grain 
established by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, let us 
first, for a moment, return to first principles and consider 

this—that grain is grown to sell. r 

The point may be raised that a large part of the corn and oats 
crops is not sold, but is fed on the farm. But let us forget that. 
As a general proposition, the statement that grain is raised to 
sell holds vet Furthermore, it is an established fact that grain 
must be divided into grades, after it leaves the farm, in order 
to market it to the best advantage. Grain is often sold by 
sample, it is true, but even such business is based upon its 
condition and certain qualities—and that is exactly the pur- 
pose of standards or grades, namely, to divide each kind of grain 
according to quality and condition. 

The necessity for clearly defined, workable grain grades for 
grain has become so apparent in the grain trade of the coun- 
try, and the benefit to the grower is so real, that the matter 
is now not even argued. But let us inquire briefly into the 
causes which led to the adoption of Federal grain grades and 
why, as adopted, they are proving 
every day to be a benefit to farmers, 
big and little. For be it said 
that the grain standards act 
takes not into considera- 
tion the smallness or the 
immensity of grain ship- 
ments. The farmer with 
ten bushels of grain oe 
the benefits of the grading 
inspection to the same 
degree as the farmer with 
many thousands. 

First, American grain in 
foreign markets was dis- 
criminated 
against because 
European im- 
porters had: prac- 
tically no — of 
knowing what 
they would get 
when they bought 
by grades. The 
utter lack of uni- 
formity of grad- 
ing in this coun- 
try, the changes 



















the grades were actually established. There were some,.of 
course, who were opposed to changes of any sort; and there 
were others who wanted Federal inspection only. Some wanted 
Federal supervision. But most everyone conceded that the 
nation had outgrown the makeshift, uneconomic methods of 
marketing grain and that some change must. be made if the 
the grain growers of the country were to reap the full benefits 
of the crops they labored to raise. 

The buying of in at the hit-or-miss, “neighborhood 
average”’ prices may have been all right for the bu ers and farm- 
ers who had grain below the average in quality. But the farmer 
who had choice grain to sell was the loser. Instead of bei 
rewarded for careful farming he was penalized and penali 
severely, 

The + ape may be asked: Why were the present standards 
adopted by the partment of Agriculture? Why these 
particular grades instead of some others? Let us then consider 
these points. 

The present Federal grades for grain (corn, wheat and oats) 
are not the result of hasty or spontaneous thought on the part 

of government officials; they are not merely the result of a 
combination of individual opinions brought together; they ° 
are not based on theory; they are rather a product of ev- 

olution, the outgrowth of grain trade practices and 
customs in the United States during the past half 
century. Grading of grain for commercial pur- 
on has been practiced in this country for more 
an sixty years. Even when Chicago was in its 
early youth it was a great grain terminal. As early 
as 1857 grain arriving there to be sold on open 
market was graded subsequent to its sale. The 
fact that grain arrived on the market in those 
days, as it does today, different in respect to 
quality and condition, some sour and musty, some * 
heating or hot, 
some dirty with 
foul material or 
badly mixed with 





other grain, some 
clean, bright and 
dry, made neces- 


sary some sort of 
pene seg for 
trading purposes. 

Of course, grad- 
ing in the early 
days was ex- 
tremely crude. It 





in grades made at 
the whim of the 
buyer,. and the 
haphazard 
methods in general use reacted against—whom? The com- 
mission men? The exporters? Yes, possibly. But the men who 
felt this reaction most were the men who grew the grain. The 
farmer himself may have been unconscious of this reaction be- 
cause of lack of direct contact with the foreign buyers. But 
nevertheless this reaction hurt him square in the pocketbook. 

American grain fell into such disrepute abroad that it was 
bought for exportation only when there was not enough grain 
elsewhere to satisfy Europe’s demands. And then it was bought 
at discriminatory prices. Thus the vital and enormous foreign 
outlet for our grain was denied to the American farmer; or, 
if open at all, it was open on a far lower basis than the vast bulk 
of our grain deserved. European buyers said to themselves: 
“We'll buy American grain at poorest-quality prices. Then 
we won’t be disappointed over whatever kind of grain we 
receive.” 

But with the establishment of government supervision and 
the establishment of Federal shentnad grades all this changed 
and changed rapidly. European buyers now have all the as- 
surance necessary—assurance backed by the United States 
Government—that when they buy corn, wheat or oats by grade 
they will get the grade they contracted for, no matter in what 
market the purchase was made or from what port it was shipped. 
The whimsical, arbitrary changing of grades has been stopped. 
Order has been brought out of wasteful chaos. 

The result has been ‘the substitution of confidence for dis- 
trust. Costly uncertainty—costly to the man who sells— 
is over. Confidence in the grades and quality of grain that will 
be shipped means that higher prices, relatively, will be paid to 
the American farmer for our exportable surplus, and—here is 
the main consideration—the surplus usually makes the price 
Jor the bulk of the crop. 

But foreign trade was not the reason for the establishment 
of standard grades of grain. On the contrary, its voice was only 
one of many that aroused the clamor which finally made itself 
heard in the halls of Congress. Small farmers, large farmers 
Grange societies, grain exchanges, Mmanufacturers—all joine 
in demanding Federal inspection or Federal grading long bolers 


Taking the sample for grading grain. 


constituted 
hardly more than 
the judgment of 
some individual, disinterested in the grain which he inspected 
for the purpose of making known to the seller and prospective 
buyers whether the grain was sound, clean, clear, sweet or other- 
wise. The point, however, is that a classification and labelin 
of grain for commercial trading was considered a necessity ond 
the practice was fathered by those dealing in grain. 

As the movement of population from east to west pushed 
the frontier beyond the Mississippi river into the Great Plains 
area and grain production in this section became the industry 
upon which now rests the prosperity of our country, other great 
grain terminals came into existence. What happened at Chicago 
in respect to grain grading also happened at markets such as 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and Omaha. Grades for grain were 
established and applied at these markets. It is but natural 
that the grades set up in Minneapolis in the early days were 
designed to provide for grain raised in the producing country 
tributary to Minneapolis, because from this section the farm- 
er’s grain found its way for the most part to Minneapolis and 
to no other market. The same thing was true at Kansas City 
and Omaha. In other words, the early grain grades were es- 
tablished primarily to provide for localized trading and were 
designed to meet local needs. 

But with the rapid growth of our country, which was ac- 
companied by the development of the greatest railroad system 
in the world and the bringing together of distant points by 
telegraph and telephone, trading in grain in this country ceased 
to be a local matter. Its development is one of the best examples 
today of American progressiveness. With this development 
came what could only be expected, ney a greater need of 
“eon for grain so defined that they would ak a common 
anguage to the farmer in Iowa, the dealer in Chicago and the 
miller in Georgia alike. Only one agency, our Federal Govern- 
ment, could successfully bring this about. This fact was 
recognized by the grain trade and producers with the result 
that the National Con was petitidned to undertake the 
task. Private agencies had tried and failed. At one time the 
National Grain Dealers’ Association prepared grades and recom- 
mended their adoption in all markets. (Continued on page 49 
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EDITORIAL 


THE OUTLOOK 

J ECREASED acreage of wheat was to be expected. Farm- 

ers strained every effort in 1918 and 1919 to feed the 
world as a patriotic duty. They upset crop rotations which 
they wish now to reestablish. Theshortage of labor made a 
continuance of overproduction impossible. Now we are about 
back to pre-war expectations. The shortage the papers talk 
so much about is more apparent than real, for this year’s acre- 
age and this year’s prospective crops are compared with the 
last’ year’s acreage and production, hence the distortion of 
facts. 

There need be no fear of a lack of good markets for all farm 
products, but there may be such a car shortage that the prod- 
ucts can not reach market. If farmers will prepare to store 
their grain it will help some. Perishable stuff will suffer if not 
transported. This again emphasizes the need of good roads 
and motortruck freight schedules past every farm. 

There is little prospect for a decline in the cost of necessities. 
So long as consumers are willing to buy lavishly at unwarranted 
prices, so long will the cost of living remain high. A pair of 
overalls and a gingham dress now cost as much as real good 
clothes used to cost, due in part to a cotton shortage, but due 
in greater part to fads of dress. Let any one start a fad of eat- 
ing acorns and a nut not salable becomes of great value! 

The farmer is not the only one who is “up in the air” now. 
Merchants and manufacturers have no assurance that buying 
or selling contracts are worth the paper. Business is in chaos 
because there is no certainty that anybody will keep his busi- 
ness pledges—not even bankers. Every business promise is 
apt to be but a “scrap of paper.” When a bargain is a bargain 
again, there will be a settling down to normal business, and not 
until then. The war knocked the morals clear out of business! 





THE AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 
TF merchandise is any criterion to judge by, the fairs this year 
will be better attended than ever. In spite of the increased 
cost of merchandise the people have bought goods as never be- 
fore, which indicates that they are willing to spend their money. 

But it is quite generally experienced that one pays more for 
an article not so good as in pre-war times. This will not be the 
case in regard to admission to fairs. The price may be increased, 
as it will be at the Iowa fair at least, but the show will be up to 
the usual standard of excellence. 

If you were to attend a horse show you would pay as much to 
see the horse show as you pay to see a great fair. If you were 
to attend a fat stock show you would pay as much as you pay 
to see an entire state fair exhibit. There are theswine, sheep 
and poultry shows, which you can see without additional charge. 
There is the machinery exhibit and the various other things of 
interest and value; so one surely gets his money’s worth when 
paying fifty or seventy-five cents to attend a great state fair. 

Be prepared to expect to pay more for bed and meals. Every- 
thing has gone up. One must get a great deal out of life these 
days to get his monéy’s worth. 
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COMMENT 


COST PLUS METHODS 
"T “cost plus” system sprang into prominence during the 
construction of cantonments, munition plants, etc. The 
government let contracts on a cost plus basis—cost of labor 
and materials, plus a certain percent of net profit above cost. 
This was supposed to speed up the work which was then very 
urgent. 

Assuming that the need of speed in construction was great 
and that labor could not be secured on a patriotic appeal at 
usual wages, they who started this plan seemed not to have 
reckoned upon the long trail of evil influences that would fol- 
low. The cost plus system made it possible for contractors to 
pay any sum for materials and any wage for labor. It opened 
the door to extravagance in, buying materials, waste in their 
use, and graft clear down the line. 

Men who had scarcely ever driven a nail were hired at 
seven or more dollars a day as carpenters on cantonment con- 
struction—and they did their part in the game by sawing up 
good full-dimension lumber any time they wanted a piece, 
rather than nick up a plank already cut! It enabled the con- 
tractor to buy more lumber on which he got a rakeoff. But 
these wastes and grafts were not the worst feature of it. It set 
a false standard of wages which was the beginning of the high 
cost of living. When this soft picking was over, labor was not 
content to get back to real wages again. Inflation had made 
them dissatisfied and the cost plus system also had given the 
contractors easy money which tainted their patriotism. 

Here was Uncle Sam willing to pay the bill of any cost plus 
enterprise, except food production. Suppose the farmers and 
cotton growers had been paid on a cost plus basis. Would they 
have hesitated to pay higher wages for farm labor, and would 
they have hesitated to buy tractors, etc., to make up for loss 
of man power? The cost plus basis for food production would 
have ruined the nation and the world. It would have produced 
no more food than was produced, for farmers were patriotic to 
the core and turned out the largest crop ever produced; but it 
would have put the price of foods so high the world would have 
starved or gone into bankruptcy, or both. 

Cost plus, when regulated by open competition, is all right. 
Business has been operating on that plan for years. But cost 
plus with no competition and no questions asked is a nefarious 
practice. It started restlessness, extravagance and waste and 
encouraged graft. ‘ 


FEDERAL STANDARDS AND GRADES 
[Iz takes no argument to convince any one that it would be 
easier for us to transact business if we knew exactly what 
we were buying or selling, or what we were talking about. The 
bushel in one state does not contain the same number of pounds 
as the bushel of that product does in another state. 

Every one selling wheat ought to know what grade he has 
and know that when his wheat reaches market in another state 
the grade will be the same. A hamper of fruit or truck ought 
to mean just one standard amount, and a basket should be as 
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surely fixed in quantity as a quart or a foot is a fixed amount. 

Down in a southern Illinois county where truck and small 
fruit is raised for the city markets there are seven different 
measures and as many grades for the same products. It is im- 
possible for a dealer to bid on an unknown amount or quality, 
hence the producers are not getting what they would were there 
standard measures and standard grades of quality so that job- 
bers and retailers could make intelligent offers for the produce. 

Producers are more interested than any one in establishing 
national standards of all products. The government has forced 
packers to put net weights on the package or can, so consumers 
can judge what brand they prefer to buy. It will be a good 
thing when all products of the farm are so standardized that 
no one needs to guess at the quantity or grade. It is not enough 
that states enact such laws. We need one standard throughout 
the United States, for no longer are any products so localized 
that state standards suffice. 

Organized farmers should work diligently to secure Federal 
standards on everything that can be standardized. Federal 
standards, with disinterested inspectors to check up shipments, 
would remove the suspicion felt by so many shippers that they 
were being fleeced by commission houses. The public wants to 
know what it is selling and buying and is willing to take and 
give fair prices for standard grades and standard quantities. 





THE HIGH COST OF PUBLIC OFFICE 

HILE the headlines in the daily press are screaming 
“Scandal!” in regard to the campaign expenses of 
presidential candidates, it is well to calmly think this thing out. 
Congressional investigation of campaign expenditures reveals 
the fact that the funds of some candidates reach into millions 
of dollars, and that the personal expenditures of some may be 

counted by hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This is a startling condition in American politics. Yet it 
is not to be wondered at, since we demand that the candidates 
go before the people instead of before a convention for endorse- 
ment. In fact, everybody knows that since we have eliminated 
the nomination by caucus and convention the voters have taken 
less interest in politics. It now takes a vast publicity campaign 
at tremendous expense to place a candidate on the ticket. 
South Dakota demands that every candidate who gains a place 
on the South Dakota ballot shall appear in person in the state 
and debate the political issues of the day. That adds to the 
expense of campaigning. If every state did the same there 
would be no man with vitality or money enough to undergo 
the ordeal of a campaign. When you know that it took mil- 
lions of dollars to put on a Red Cross drive, a Liberty loan 
drive, a Y. M. ©. A. drive or an Interchurch campaign, you 
may not be surprised that it takes even more to put on a cam- 
paign for a single candidate for the office of President of the 
United States. 

Our primary system is faulty. It is too expensive. It forces 
us to accept only the rich who can pay out more for a few days 
campaigning than a year’s salary amounts to when the office 
is gained. Do not be too swift to condemn the candidates who 
spend vast sums of money. They would not if they could help 
it. We force it upon them by demanding the right to vote in a 
secret ballot booth for the candidate of our choice instead of 
exercising the courage of our convictions and voting in caucus 
or convention for those we deem fit for the office. A poor but 
worthy man could get office under the old system, but not so 
now under the present system. 





CAR SHORTAGE 
HE situation has been very serious. Not only farmers 
have been unable to get cars when needed, but all shippers 
have been up against it. The perpetual cry is for more cars! 
What has become of them? Where are they? 

There is a continual breakage of cars. During the war the 
repairs were not kept up as in pre-war times. New cars are 
needed, and material is lacking. So there is an actual shortage 
of cars and an increased demand. Cars are sent loaded to ter- 
minals and not quickly unloaded. They cannot be used again 
until they are unloaded. Strikes of dockhands or freight 
handlers or teamsters will tie up nearly all the cars that enter 
a city. Once the steel arteries of traffic are blocked the con- 
gestion increases until complete paralysis takes place. You 


absorb the guilt of big profits on one transaction. 


cannot get an empty off a sidetrack when dozens of loaded 
cars are at each end of it, with no switch room whereon to move 
the cars. 

Travel across the country and you will see empties every- 
where. But they can not be moved. The switchmen’s strike. 
paralyzed transportation. You see stock cars loaded with 
dead freight. Livestock moves in one direction. In a car 
shortage the empty stock cars are loaded with dead freight to 
send back. 

The packers own their own refrigerator cars. They send 
them to the coast loaded with export beef, and they cannot 
get the empties back to the packing plants for use again. 

It is unfortunate that the canals of the St. Lawrence river 
connecting the Great Lakes with the ocean are not deep enough 
and wide enough for ocean going ships. This should be attended 
to as soon as possible, so that all the ports of the Great Lakes 
can become in fact exporting ports. It would relieve freight 
congestion in the Atlantic ports and make cheaper freights 
abroad. 

You can thank the strikers for the situation more than any 
lack of effort on the part of railroad officials, who are doing 
their best to get things to moving. Yet you will find some 
farmers who are lined up with union labor, denouncing the anti- 
strike clause in the Cummins railroad bill. You will find labor 
solid for the right to strike, even if it ties up traffic so that 
cities starve and farmers’ markets are closed. 

Organized farmers have declared that the strike is unjustified. 
Perhaps some can not see it that way. Maybe when harvest 
comes and cars are not available because of strikes this declara- 
tion will be better understood. 

Car shortage makes it imperative that seeds, fertilizer, coal 
and the like, be ordered much earlier than one has been in the 
habit of doing. It takes about 200,000 cars to move the fertil- 
izer alone. If those cars can be released earlier for grain ship- 
ments it helps the farmers. If ordering is delayed, as was done 
in the spring, much of what is wanted will come too late for 
use. A little foresight will aid materially in supplying needs 
and relieving car shortage. 





THE PROFITEER 
HE good book says ‘“The way of the transgressor is hard.” 
Is the profiteer a transgressor? Whether or no, it seems 
easy enough to dodge excess profits taxes, and to evade the law 
aimed to curb profiteering. Maybe you farmers want a few 
pointers so those of you who are getting supposedly tremen- 
dous incomes from farming may do your share of tax dodging! 

In every investigation the manufacturer, the jobber and re- 
tailer each proclaims innocence of profiteering. Nobody is 
guilty! Therefore, ‘there ain’t no such animal!” All you have 
to do is to double or treble your salary as manager of your farm, 
thus creating a book expense which absorbs your profits! If 
that does not do it, put your wife on a salary, and your children, 
too! 

We have been paying over thirty cents a pound for sugar. 
The government allows the wholesalers a profit of a cent a pound 
and the retailers two cents profit. The refiners sell it away 
down around seventeen cents or lower. Where does the thirty 
cents come in? There are less than a dozen jobbers in sugar. 
They sell to one another at the legal price of one cent profit, and 
they sell around in a circle until each has had the same sugar 
billed to him once or more times. The sugar may be shipped 
back and forth, but never unloaded, or it may never leave the 
warehouse at all. The books show a legal sale at a legal profit, 
but the jobbers are violating the spirit of the law, and are 
profiteering! While we have no proof of this, the information 
comes from a large dealer in sugar who ought to know what he 
is saying. It seems reasonable, because the grain dealers have 
been playing the same game for years. 

If the charge of profiteering bears too heavily upon you 
farmers, you might form a family circle of producer, jobber 
and retailer, and sell your own stuff back to your cattle and 
hogs at a “fair’’ profit—reselling a few times, if need be, to 

Seriously, we are not advocating violation of law or tax 
dodging. We are showing what others are doing. American 
morals are corrupted by high taxes, and because we have tax 
dodgers those who are honest must pay more. It is not fair. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


ON the eve of adjournment and by an unprecedented ex- 
hibition of steamroller, the House passed a bonus bill 
which proposes to raise by taxation nearly two billion dollars to 
provide “adjusted compensation for ex-service men.” Demo- 
crats vied with Republicans in the House to prove that the 
had the welfare of the soldier at heart and incidentally that both 
sides were keenly alive to the importance of the soldier vote in 
the campaign. Only 92 voted against, almost all of them on 
grounds of public policy, and perhaps some of them because they 
were sure of their seats. The Senate, however, will not be 
stampeded. A majority of that body appears to be opposed 
to the bonus bill on grounds of economic principle. The prob- 
ability is that it will not become law. 


Program ot Taxes To Pay Bonus 


NLY forty minutes were devoted to the actual debate of 

a measure which proposes to levy additional taxes to the 
tune of two billions of dollars. Following is the program of taxes: 
Additional surtaxes on incomes in excess of ; a tax of two 
cents on each $10 of stock and bond transaction; a tax of two 
cents on each $10 of produce exchange transaction; five cent 
tax on each $10 of real estate transfer and an increase of 15 
percent in the tobacco tax. It is proposed that the taxes run 
over three years. 


House Passes Cooperative Marketing Bill 


ROM the point of view of the agricultural community the 

most important event of the month is > by the 
House of Representatives of the Volstead bi ingalicion co- 
operative bargaining by farm associations. Representative 
Volstead of Minnesota reported the bill from the rules com- 
mittee as a substitute for the Hershman bill. The House passed 
it by a vote 233 to 58. Opposition came from the representa- 
tives of urban centers. 

“Persons engaged in the production of + a ree products 
as farmers,” says the bill, “may act together in associations, 
corporate or otherwise, with or without capital stock, in col- 
lectively processing, preparing for market, handling or market- 
ing in interstate and foreign commerce, such products of their 
members; and such producers may organize and operate such 
associations and make the necessary contracts and agreements 
to effect that purpose, any law to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

The last reference is to the Clayton Act, from the limitations 
of which it is proposed to withdraw farm cooperative or- 
ganizations. 

These associations, however, the bill declares must be 
operated for the benefit of their members as producers and must 
conform to one or both of the following requirements: 1. 
“That no member of the association is allowed more than one 
vote because of the amount of stock or membership capital he 
may own therein.” 2. “That the association does not pay 
dividends on stock or membership capital in excess of eight 
per centum, per annum.” 

This provision is designed to compel payment to the mem- 
bers directly of as large a part of the proceeds derived from the 
sale of their products as possible, instead of paying it as a 
dividend upon capital. 

Under the bill the Secretary of Agriculture—and not the 
federal and district attorneys—is empowered to take cognizance 
of complaints of restraint of trade or illegal practices by the 
cooperative associations. After investigating a complaint he is 
empowered to issue restricting orders and if these are not car- 
ried out a suit may be brought in court to enforce it. 


Mr. Volstead in Explanation of the Bill Said: 


he farmers are not asking a chance to oppress the public, 
but insist that they should be given an opportunity to meet 
business conditions as they exist, a condition that is very un- 
fair under the present law. Whenever a farmer seeks to sell 
his products, he meets in the market place the representatives 
of vast aggregations of organized capital that largely determine 


the price of his products. Personally he has very little to say 
about the price. If he seeks to associate himself with his neigh- 
bors for the purpose of collectively negotiating for a fair price 
he is threatened with prosecution Many of the corporations 
with which he is compelled to deal are each composed of from 
thirty to forty thousand members. These members collectively 
do business as one person. The officers of the corporation act 
as agents of these members. This bill, if it becomes law, will 
allow farmers to form associations, the officers of which will 
act as agents for their members.” 

The Senate is not likely to act on the measure until Congress 
reconvenes after the conventions. 


More Pay For Rural Carriers 


AFTER an exhaustive investigation by 4 joint committee 

of Congress bills have been reported into both Houses 
granting substantial increases to 275,000 — employees, the 
increase averaging $130 a year. If the bill becomes law the in- 
crease will become effective on July Ist, with additional in- 
creases for three successive years. Rural carriers’ increases aver- 
age $100, with a minimum of $1,720 and a maximum of $2,160. 
Because rural carriers were given increased pay two years ago 
the increase in this instance is smaller than that given other 
postal employees. Rural delivery carriers on motor routes are 
increased from $2450 to $2600. 


Free Seeds To Ga Marching On 


FTER a stubborn pitched battle the Senate was compelled 
to yield to the House on the’ free seed item in the annual 
icultural bill. The House is to retain the privilege of dis- 
tributing ‘‘valyable seeds,” at a cost of one million dollars to 
the Treasury of the United States. On the item the roll call in 
the House stood 169 to 28. There was nothing for the Senate 
but to yield unless it was prepared to interfere with the work of 
the Department of Agriculture thru delay in passing the ap- 
propriation bill. So these familiar packages of useless and 
tried out seeds will go to every village and community in the 
land to show the uninitiated the interest taken by members 
of Congress in their constituents. But this is an election year 
and one really ought not to expect members of Congress to 
throw away any political weapons—altho the one in question is 
thoroly discredited. 


The Packer Bill 


"THE foes of the big packers have secured an agreement 

that the Senate will make the Kenyon-Kendrick bill the 
unfinished business after Congress convenes. Resenting the 
action of the Republicansteering committee at leaving the packer 
bill off the program legislation, Senator Kenyon brought pres- 
sure to bear on his colleagues and Senator Lodge nual to take 
up the bill immediately before adjournment so that it would be 
the unfinished business after the National Conventions. The 
bill proposes to put the packing industry of the country under 
the control of a new government agency, namely a Federal 
Livestock Commission. A fierce battle is inevitable as there is 
Mes strong opposition to the proposal to set up a new regulatory 


y. 


Profits Of the Packers 


"THERE are two ways of looking at the profits of the pack- 
ers, namely the net profit they make on each dollar of 
turnover, and the net profit they make on their invested capital. 
The packers claim that they make only two cents on each 
dollar of turnover, but the turnover being large the net profit 
on investment reaches something like 15 percent or more. 
Says the Federal Trade Commission in its latest report: ‘Rate 
on investment (not rate on sales, nor the rate per head or per 
pound) furn’shes the correct method whereby the reasonable- 
ness of pro its may be determined.”’ 
This is 9} very well, but the question is whether this return 
on investi$ nt costs the consumer more (Continued on page 28 
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CROPS IN NEED 


Chemical Analysis Not Always Necessary 
fo Determine Crop Troubles 






























Heads small and very loose. Crees 


K K cabbage in same field fertilized with potash at 


pounds per acre, yield twelve tons per acre. 


OT very long ago, in southern Wisconsin, a farmer of 
keen observation and of an investigating turn of mind 
asked me this question: “Cannot our agricultural 

scientists work things out in such a way that the farmer can 
tell by the looks of his crops just what is wrong, when things 
are wrong?” 

Having been in soil extension service for the state college of 
agriculture for ten years, this question has always been of 
very much interest to me. I soon found in my field work that 
it was much easier to diagnose a case of low yield or poor crop 
growth when the field is in crop. Crops are the best indicators 
of soil fertility, and they have a language that 
tells in no uncertain terms what is wrong In 
many instances. However, it is not always 
easy to tell just why crops fail by 
simply looking at them. Soil condi- 
tions must be carefully examined be- 
fore any definite conclusion can be 
drawn. I wish in this article to 
give some of my observations 
and experiences in finding out 
to what extent soil fertility condi- 
tions can be determined by the 
character of the crop growth. 

It is quite evident that certain 
facts must be known before one can 
tell just why some crops are in dis- 
tress. In the first place a clear under- 
standing should be had of the 
conditions or properties which 
impart to a soil productive power. 
Furthermore, crop requirements 
habits and characteristics should 
be studied and taken into consideration. A knowledge of dif- 
ferent kinds of soils also proves helpful, 

The productive power of a soil is termed fertility. Pro- 
ductive means “fruitful,” “yielding in abundance.” The factors 
which determine fertility or productive power, may be stated 
as follows: 

(a) The soil should have sufficient moisture to meet crop 
needs. 

(b) The soil should be well aerated. 

(c) The soil should be well tilled, or be in good tilth. 

(d) The soil should possess the helpful soil organisms, such 
as nodule bacteria, ete. 











A casual observer would never susp 
needed treatment, yet an application of acid phosphate 
increased the yield seventeen 


(e) The soil should be well supplied with available fertilizing 
elements and lime. 

(f) The soil should be free from any crop diseases or harmful 
insects which infest some soils. ; 

It is plain that fertility concerns several factors other than 
the fertilizing elements—nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium. 
When all these factors are most favorable in any soil, that soil 
has the eey to produce maximum yields. On the other hand, 
if one of the fertility factors is decidedly unfavorable, the crop 
may be poor or fai entirely. Sometimes two or more of the 
factors are unfavorable. Diagnosing the why of poor crops, or 

failures, consists largely in determining which 

factor or factors are acting unfavorably. 
No one working ‘with crops should over- 
look the habits and c teristics of 
the different farm plants. Here are a 
few points to keep in mind for 

further study. 

Some crops, like corn, are 

_deep rooted, others are shallow 

rooted, like cabbage. Alfalfa 
and clover require much lime, 
while crops such as wheat, barley, 
rye and oats require compara- 
tively small amounts. ro 
like tobacco, cabbage and corn de- 
mand a good supply of potassium, 
or potash; and other crops can get along 
on much less amounts. Crops 
that can grow very well on com- 
pestrer poor soil, such as 
uckwheat, may be regarded as 
having strong feeding power. On 
the other hand, a plant like cabbage, for example, which 
cannot grow well except on very rich soil,may be considered 
as having weak feeding power. 

A knowledge of different kinds of soil plus field experience 
in weeking with them is another qualification of a soil and crop 
doctor. There are certain soil facts that the farmer can easily 
acquire if he does not already know them from experience. 
For example, a sandy soil, or sand, is usually deficient in the 
fertilizing elements, lime and organic matter. The seedbed 
is usually too loose, and the supply of soil moisture is uncertain. 
A peat soil may be poorly drained; is usually deficient in the 
elements potassium and phosphorus; (Continued on page 20 


that these oats 
ushels to the acre. 

















Corn in distress on a drained marsh. Both phosphate and potash were needed Rook phosphate gave excellent results. 
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THERE IS NO DOUBT ON SILAGE 


Experiments Have Proved It the Most Economical Feed for Beef 


By C. A. GOSS 
_ 


tically every agricultural experiment station in the central 
west has put its stamp of approval upon silage as the most 
profitable of feeds for beef production. 

Cattle feeding has had hard sledding of late. The small 
margin between cost of feeders and returns for finished beef 
has in many sections meant real disaster to those who have 
fancied feeding. As a general thing good farmers agree, how- 
ever, that it is poor business to grain farms exclusively. As 
one veteran farmer and feeder put it: 
“Enough livestock must be raised to 
balance farm operations, to take care of 
surplus feeds, to consume unmarketable 
crops, and to.keep the home soils fertile.” 
It is quite generally agreed too that in 
the long run the man who feeds some 
cattle makes more money than the one 
who devotes his efforts to grain alone. 

Such being the case it behooves those 
who are building up their farms by the 
cattle feeding route to bring those cattle 
to the slaughter with the least possible 
cost. A few years ago, it was not a 
difficult matter to make money on 
feeders. Land was low priced and labor 
cheap. Chopped corn, timothy hay and 
corn fodder were abundant, and as long 
as they produced small gains, were 
profitable. But we have changed to a 
new basis of reasoning; labor is higher, 
if it can be gotten at all; land values 
have doubled and tripled; farm com- 
modities and equipment have risen a hun- 
dred to three hundred percent. Condi- 
tions have demanded a change and the 
change has come. The silo has entered . 
the field and while the past two or three 
years it has been unable to entirely keep 
cattle feeding out of the list of despised industries, yet it is 

radually and surely finding its way into the hearts of those who 
ove good beef cattle. 

As is their custom, the state agricultural experiment stations 
have taken the lead in determining the value of silage as a 
beef producer. Within the last decade there have been over 
half a hundred very definite feeding tests which have unan- 
imously given silage first place in producing maximum gains 
at least cost. Indiana has long been 
a leader in cattle feeding. This year 


S tiealy has proved its worth as a beef cattle feed. Prac- 


pounds per head daily. The steers — 
were not as fat as they would have + 
been had they received a full grain 
ration and evidently much of the 
gain can be credited to wth. 
Feeders in the cornbelt could well 
afford to make this cheap gain before 
fattening for summer market. 
“Neither corn fodder from the 
field nor fodder silage nor a one-half 
ration of silage and hay proved as 
valuable for wintering steers as first- 
class corn silage (fodders cut from 
same field at same time as corn for 
silage,) as it required more pounds 
of dry matter for a pound of 




















grain than with the silage lot. “In each case when silage or 
roots were fed with shelled corn and wild hay there was a 
larger gain than with the lot that did not receive these suc- 
culent feeds.” 

Additional experiments each year at almost every central 
west agricultural college have piled up evidence upon evidence 
to corroborate these early tests. Last year four stations ran 
similar feeding tests in ay and all favored silage. 

At Wisconsin, two lots of steers 
were fed one hundred and twelve 





the cattle on feed at the Indiana 
agricultural college lost money for 
their owners, as did most cattle in 
the central west, but the group in 
which silage formed the basis of 
the ration without the addition of 
expensive concentrates, made the 
least loss. Where silage, cotton- 
seed meal and clover hay were fed, 
the loss per steer was from nine to 
twenty-two dollars less than where 
corn was given. 

Pennsylvania was a pioneer in 
corn silage investigations. Back in 
1911 and 1912 experiments were 
run there which showed “that the 
addition of corn silage to the rations 
that are usually fed to fattening 
animals results in cheaper and more 
rapid gains in the feedlot, and that 
its succulent nature causes cattle 
to shed the hair early and to look 
more attractive than those fed ex- 
clusively on dry feeds. A further ad- 
vantage in Pennsylvania is that an 
excellent quality of corn silage can 
be produced in localities where the 
season is too short for a corn crop 
to mature.” 

The South Dakota station ran 
some experiments the same year 
both to determine the value of 
silage as a sole ration for winter- 
ing steers, and also as a roughage 





days. The silage ration with one 
lot was thirty-two pounds and with 
the other fifty-six pounds. The 
heavy silage feeding resulted in pro- 
ducing gains seventeen cents per 
pound cheaper than the light, and 
the profit per steer was $5.47 more 
with the heavy silage ration than 
with the light. 

At the Missouri station, two lots 
were fed, one twenty-five pounds 
and the other forty pounds of snes 
perday. The heavy silage lot was 
$21 for feed while the light silage 
lot cost $50. The cost per hundred 
pounds gain showed a difference of 
$5.26 per hundred pounds in favor 
of the heavy silage lot. 

At the Iowa station, one lot was 
fed twenty-seven pounds and toe 
other fifty-two pounds of silage per 
day. Thecost of one hundred pounds 
of gain favored the heavy silage lot 
by $6.52 per hundred. 

At the Kansas station the two 
lots were fe. sixty pounds per day 
for one andjno silage at all for the 
other. Lot two, or the silage-fed 
steers, produced one hundred pounds 
gain for $9.17 cheaper than the no 
silage lot. 

Experiments so far reported this 
year are none the less convincing. 
At Kansas two lots of ten steers 








when fed with grain for fattening 
purposes. Twenty-four common 
steers were used in each experiment 
divided into six lots of four each. The summary of results says, 
“No bad results were received by feeding steers all the corn 
sil they would eat without grain or roughage. At the end 
of the experiment they were consuming an average of seventy 


each werefed to determine maximum 


A 
The silo h i i ; th. - - ; 
e silo has proved to be an economy in the making of beef. economical utilization of silage in 


: fattening baby beef. The lot receiv- 
ing no shelled corn in addition to silage, alfalfa hay and oil meal 
made one hundred pounds fin at practically $2 per hundred 
less than when grain was added. In other words silage alone 
was cheaper. Othor lots at thesame (Continued on page 55 














BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 





A World-Famous River—The Jordan 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





one trip around the world. 
forels 





Nichols, the traveler, has qooreed she Attoatic thirteen times and made 
e has ram 
@n lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 


ed thru more than twenty 








HE great Mississippi and 

Amazon rivers are noted 

for their length; the 
Hudson and the Rhine for 
their scenery; the Thames and 
Tiber for the t cities on 
their banks; the Volga and 
the Dnieper for their com- 
merce; the Nile and the Yellow 
rivers for the annual overflow, 
the former to give life and the 
latter to destroy; and the Euphrates and Tigress for the ruin 
of mighty cities of other days. 

But this article is a description of a river only a little more 
than two hundred miles in length, no scenery to speak of near 
it, never a great city on its banks, no sail or steamboat ever 
traveled upon its waters, no one - 
scarcely ever cared whether it was 





airline, but the way the river 
winds like a gigantic serpent, 
one would travel twice that 
distance were he to go in a 
boat. This Jordan valley is 
from four to fourteen miles 
wide and the mountains on 
each side rise to the height of 
from fifteen hundred to three ; 
thousand feet. Within this Jordan valley is another valley 
from a quarter of a mile to a mile wide, and from fifty to some- 
thing like seventy-five feet deep. This might be called the river 
bottom and the river winds like a snake in this small valley. 
That boy was a wise lad who wrote a description of the river 
as follows: “The Jordan is a river which runs straight down the 
middle of Palestine, but if you look at it very closely, it wriggles 

about.”” When the river overfiows 

it covers this lower valley or 








within its banks or not, and not 


river bottom. 





even any ruins worthwhile along 
its shores, and yet it has been for 
centuries the most famous river 
on the face of the earth. It is the 
River Jordan, and a glimpse of it 
brings forth some of the most 
wonderful characteristics 
by any river, as well as 

many historical events that make 
their memories dear to the hearts 
of men and women wherever 
civilization has found its way. 

Unlike all other rivers which 
rise in some elevated place and 
flow toward the sea level, nearly 
every mile of this river is far 
below the ocean’s surface At 
the foot of Mount Hermon in 
northern Palestine there is a sprin 
of water that is almost ice cold. 
This spring is but a few hundred 
feet above sea level. The water 
from this spring is joined by that 
from several other springs and 
small rivulets caused by the 
melting snows on the mountain, | 
flows to the south a distance of a' 
few miles, and forms a small lake 
which is about three miles wide 











As noted above, Lake Galilee is 
six hundred and eighty feet below 
the sea level. During this sixty- 
five miles (airline) to the Dead 
Sea it falls more than six hundred 
feet more, so that the Dead Sea 
itself is thirteen hundred feet be- 
low the Mediterranean Sea which 
is only forty miles west. Should a 
canal be cut across to the Mediter- 
ranean which would let the water 
thru, not only would the Dead 
Sea and river Jordan disappear, 
but even Lake Galilee would be 
more than six hundred feet be- 
neath the surface of the water and 
all of the famous Jordan valley be 
a great inland sea. 

hile the Jordan as well as 
other smaller streams flows con- 
tinually into the Dead Sea, it is 
said that it never rises an inch. 
This with the fact that this sea 
has no outlet whatever, makes a 
problem to which geologists and 
scientific men have failed to give 
a satisfactory solution. Of course 
the water evaporates Fogg but 

or 
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and four miles long. This lake is 
just on the level with the Mediter- 
ranean Sea only thirty miles to 
the west. It is spoken of in 
the bible as “the waters of Merom.” From the southern end 
of this lake the Jordan begins. The first ten and one-half miles 
the water falls six hundred and eighty feet to where it enters 
the Lake of Galilee. This pear-shaped body of water is a little 
more than a dozen miles nes and half that wide and is sur- 
rounded by mountains. The river enters thru a small canyon 
at the northwest 
and goes out thru 


Where the crossing of the river Jordan was made 
into the Promised Land. 


in the spring when the dan 
overflows rime pours forth a much 
greater volume of water into it, 
how does it come that it evapo- 
rates so much faster than at any 
other time in the year? When the writer visited the Dead Sea 
the water was as smooth as glass. The water is so salty ‘that 
a human body will not sink in it—should the body go under 
the water it will bob up again like a cork. I have never learned 
to swim—in the water I could never keep my feet up, but in the 
Dead Sea I could not keep them down, Of course I could swim 
like a duck in the 
Dead Sea. Nothing 


Underwood & Underwood 





another at the south 
end. Sometimes the 
wind will rush down 
the canyon from the 
north and in a few 
moments the waters 
of the lake are like a 
reat whirlpool. 
hese sudden storms 
often imperil any 
small boats whic 
may be out on the 
lake as was the case 
in bible times when 
the master was sleep- 
ing and the disciples 
awakened him say- 
ing, “Lord, save us: 
we perish.” 
rom this lake to 
the point where the 
Jordan empties into 











grows near this body 
of water—everything 
about it is dead. Like 
some people, it is al- 
ways receiving but 
never giving. At the 
mouth of the Jordan 
one can see dead fish 
floating on the water. 
When carried by the 
swift current into the 
sea they soon die. 
The river Jordan 
runs swiftly. It is 
about the size of the 
Des Moines river in 
northern lowa—not 
as large as it is in the 
southern part of the 
state. At the ford of 
the Jordan I waded 
out into the stream 








the Dead Sea is only 
sixty-five miles by 


Easter week at the river Jordan. 


but the current was 
(Con. on page 69 
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ELIMINATE UNPROFITABLE HENS 





Points to Look For In Making the Selection 


» 


By H. A. BITTENBENDER 





Note difference in capacity and the over-fat condition. 


The two birds on either end are culls. The one in the middle is the high producing bird, 


Notice the loose flexible abdomen not over-fat, good capacity, vent open, moist and well lubricated, while the one on the right 


is closed, not lubricated and the pelvic bones close together. 


Note the difference in the meatiness of 


the pelvic bones in the over-fat hen and the one in the center. 


result if low vitality, unproductive, and diseased birds 

are removed from the flock. Culling the poor producers and 
selecting out the best producers is demanding considerable at- 
tention thruout the entire country. Much is being written 
and many people are representing themselves as expert cullers. 
The problem of removing unprofitable birds from the flock may 
or may not be a difficult one. The months of the year when this 
can most readily be accomplished with accurate results are July, 
August, September and October. As the season advances the 
pe becomes more difficult and there is a greater chance 
or error. 

The problem of culling out the nonproductive and unprofit- 
able birds during the month of July can largely be summed up 
under three headings: First, overfat, lazy, nonproductive hens; 
second, diseased, low vitality and hens badly out of condition; 
third, hens that do not possess ability to lay a sufficiently large 
number of eggs to make them profitable to keep in the flock. 

In the breeds that are rather large in size there will be a 
considerable percentage of hens that are extremely heavy. 
Capacity is looked for in a good producer, but if capacity is o 
tained by a widening of the distance between the end of the 
keel bone and the pelvic bones and this area filled with a heavy 
deposit of fat, the bird does not have 
the ability to lay at a sufficiently high 
rate of speed to make her profitable. 

During the hot summer months the 
mortality of this kind of hens is 
extremely high. Even tho they may 
have made a satisfactory record dur- 
ing the past few months the probable 
record for the coming year with the 
chance for loss easily places them in the 
cull class. The $1.50 or $2 which can 
be realized as a market price on these 
birds will be the greatest profit that 
will be obtained from them. These 
birds in addition to being extremely 
fat, baggy, and broken down in the 
abdomen usually have pelvic bones 
with a heavy, thick appearance altho 
the pelvic bones usually are wide apart. 
They are covered with fat and fleshy 
material. The photograph above 
shows very clearly this type of hen. 


[vecutt if to profit from a farm poultry flock is sure to 














High producing pullet, 121 eggs to June first. 
Note vitality, vigor and constitution in the head. 
Comb well filled with blood and body showing 
capacity. 


are unpro 
the flock. 





Note the two extremes, both being culls. The 
large heavy hen on the right, and the one on the 
left. Note the extreme capacity of the x hen 
and the lack of capacity in the light hen. T 
two extremes should be kept in mind at all times 
in culling. Baggy, over-fat hens such as shown 

fitable and should be eliminated from 


Under no condition should this kind of hen be allowed to re- 
main’ in the flock. In some cases these birds are yearlings, 
some two years old and, many times, older. The age, however, 
should not be taken into consideration in culling this type of 
birds. They should always be culled regardless of age. 

Birds of low vitality and those lacking in disease resistance 
can usually be distinguished by the following characteristics: 

Physical Weaknesses—a. Head—long, narrow and lacking 
depth from top to base of beak; nostrils, small and elongated. 
Beak, long, straight and pointed; eyes, dull and sunken. Face 
and comb, often pale. Comb, undeveloped. 

b. Body—narrow, especially thru back, lacking in depth. 
Breast, undeveloped and sharp. ; 

c. Legs—long and stilt-like or bending at hocks, giving the 
bird a squatting appearance. Toes, long; toenails, sharp. 

Lack of vigor as shown by—a. Dull eye and listless ap- 
pearance. b. Indications of disease denoting low resistance. 
c. Lack of energy, inactive. d. Feathers rough, not well preened. 

This class of birds should always be culled. The number of 
eczs that they will produce thru the year usually is below the 
margin line of profit. The real seriousness, however, of leavin 
this class of hens in the flock is that they are apt to sprea 
the disease to the rest of the flock. The diseases most common 
are tuberculosis, roup and cholera. 

The cut in the center of the next 
page shows a typical example of Jame- 
ness as a symptom of tuberculosis. 
This class of birds should be eliminated 
from the flock. 

The lower right hand cut shows a 
typical example of a bird badly out of 
condition with a chronic case of dysen- 
tery following an attack of cholera. 

Neither one of these birds is worth 
anything on the market and should 
be eliminated from the flock as soon as 
they are discovered because of being a 
source of infection for the rest of the 
flock. 

Roupy birds form an entirely differ- 
ent class. These can usually be cured 

















Over-fat, non-productive t: of Rhode Island 
Red. Her first laying year she laid a total of 84 
eggs. She snaed in August and the highest 
month during the year was in February when she 
hese laid 17 eggs. From the 27th of Aug. until the 20th 
of March she did not lay a single egg. From 
March 20th until June Ist she laid 13 eggs. She 
weighed 714 pounds, was a perfectly healthy hen. 
Note the condition when she wag dressed. 


























easily by isolating or correcting the 
method of management and hous- 
ing the flock. 

During the months of July and 
ae hens that. have gone brood 
and at the same time start to molt 
are surely culls and should be re- 
moved from the flock. Any hen in 
non-laying condi- 
tion that has not 
laid a sufficiently 
large number of 
eggs to show 
fading of yellow 
pigment in_ the 
shanks should be 
culled. Laying 
and non-laying 
hens can be dis- 
tinguished by the 
following char- 
acteristics: 
Laying Hens— 

Have a bright 














Note comparison of the two males standing side 
by side. The one standing erect has a fertility 
record of between 95 and 97% while the other 


1. 


male bird that shows the scared, nerve-lacking red, fine textured. 
disposition gave a fertility of less than 40%. A pliable comb. 
good example of strength and weakness. So hon eitiie, 

tween the points 
of the pubis bones. Bones are thin and pliable. 


3. Are soft, loose and pliable in the abdominal region. 

4. Are energetic in search of food, and consume large quan- 
tities if available. 

5. Are first to leave the roosts in the morning and last to go 
on at night. 

6. Go to roost with full crops if it is possible to get the food. 

7. Vent large, moist and well lubricated. Vent free from yel- 
low color and scale. 

Nonlaying Hens—1. Have a dull colored or faded comb 
sometimes covered with whitish scales. 2, Are narrow be- 
tween the points of the pubis bones. 
Bones are thick. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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condition of a fowl than by examining its insides. Everyone 


who keeps fowls should examine the insides of every fowl they 
eat of their raising. This then furnishes a valuable guide to the 
condition of the remaining members of the flock. It is useless 


to attempt to get good laying or breeding results with chickens 
not absolutely healthy and with proper internal organs. 

It is hard to tell in words everything that the poultry raiser 
ought to know on the sub- 
ject but the best way is to 
get the practical knowl- 
edge by trying it. Take 
a fowl thee or fully ma- 
tured, that has surely had 
ample exercise thruout 
life, that has had ample 
grit supply, that has al- 
ways been adequately fed, 
never overfed, that is in 
ay health in every way. 

ill and examine the in- 
side of this fowl. Thus 
you will learn the proper 
size and shape of each in- 
ternal organ in a normal, 
healthy fowl. Whenever 

ou examine subsequent 
owls, and find variations, 
you will know what is 
wrong and will not be 
endangered by your own 
ignorance. 

The gizzards of some 
chickens are very soft, 
; and have little or no grit 
inthem. The contrary should always be the case—the giz- 
zard hard and containing plenty of grit. 

The hearts of chickens are usually of proper shape, but some 
are too small. The heart should always be of good size. It 
cannot be stated in inches as it depends on the size of the fowl. 

The lungs of some chickens are 
very puny, but they should alwa 











ee 


A typical emaciated tubercular bird. 
Breast bone with practically no fleshing. 
Note that there is considerable food in 
the crop which is also characteristic 
of tubercular birds. 











3. May be tight and rubbery. 

4. May be listless and lazy. 

5. | Are early to bed and late to 
rise. 

6. Eat less than laying hens. Crop 
often only partly filled at night. 

7. Vent closed, not lubricated, 
tight puckered appearance. Unless 
bird is diseased or out of condition 
the vent will be yellow in color and 
covered with a yellowish scale. 

The two cuts in the lower left 
hand corner of the page show the 
difference between the comb of a 
non-laying hen and that of a hen in 
full laying condition. Notice the 
comb of the non-layer is dry and 
shriveled and is not filled with 
blood. There is no trouble in dis- 
tinguishing the laying and the non- 
laying hen. The trouble and diffi- 








be of g size. The chest should 
be deep, and the lungs fill it all. 
Few ple investigate the lungs 
to find present or incipent lung dis- 
ease, but such signs are common in 
lungsof chickensconsidered healthy. 

The livers of some chickens are 
enlarged, or swollen, or discolored, 
or actually diseased. This is usual- 
ly due to excess of animal food or 
too rich feeding. A chicken can 
seem healthy to most people when 
really pretty far advanced in liver 
disease. The livers of all chickens 
ought to be of an even, dark red 
about the color and substance of 
healthy calves’ livers. It usually 
happens that with enlargement 
there is also discoloration, either a 
general lightening or darkening of 
color, or a spottiness of color— 
usually yellow spots in the sub- 








culty comes in distinguishing be- 
tween those hens that are laying 
as to which will continue over the 
longer period of time and which 
shows the greater rate of speed. 
This problem of selection is more difficult and is separate and 
distinct in itself. It will be discussed and illustrated next month. 


THE INSIDE OF FOWLS 
There is probably no better way to determine the physical 


position of limb. 





Tubercular hen showing characteristic lameness and 


and general condition of plumage. 


stance of the liver. 

Some chickens have dirty white 
to yellow or brown cheesy deposits 
a to surfaces of heart, liver, 
lungs, or other organs, or to all of these organs. Sometimes 
these deposits are in the tissues, even between skin and flesh. 
These deposits are tubercles, and indicate tuberculosis. Living 
fowls so afflicted can usually be picked out by their weight 
being too light for their size. 


Note shrunken comb 


























A good looxing hen from standpoint of plumage 
and condition but not laying. Totally aching in 
capacity and ability to change feed intoeggs. Made 
8 fair record during the spring, laying 18 eggs in 
ay and going broody. 


High producing Single 
Record 0 ces. 
year to June first 
comb, clear 


formation of | body, 


ch, 17 in April, 6 in 





eggs. 
rominent eye, faded shanks 
indicative of high production 


ying 








A typical cull bird. 
bowel trouble and chronic cholera. Light in | 
weight, unfit for the market and only @ source 
disease for the rest of the flock. This type of 
should be eliminated whenever found. 


Out of condition due to 


Comb Rhode iciond Red. 
ear, BeC¢O ying 
ote the full bright 
and con- 




















Puncture-Proof 


and 
Easy Riding 


Dayton Airless Tires will free you 
from all tire trouble. They are used 
extensively on passenger cars and 
delivery cars. 

They prevent delays, save time and 
saye money. On the crowded streets 
of cities or on lonely roads far from 
help, Dayton Airless Tires can be 
relied upon. They never puncture 
never blow out, need no pumping and 
no patching. Piers of live rubber 
5 epaey by air spaces absorb all 
jolts and make them easy riding. 


Equip Now With Dayton Airless 


If you drive a Ford, Maxwell, Chev- 
rolet, new Overland Four, or any car 
using 30x3, 30x34 or 31x4 inch size 
tires, equip with Dayton Airless. 
They are guaranteed 8,000 miles, but 
records of users show two, three and 
four times that mileage. 

Mail the coupon for booklet and 
price list. Investigate the uninter- 
rupted service and lasting economy 
of Dayton Airless equipment. 


A Splendid Opportunity 


is offered to substantial business men 
in territories where we have no dealers 
at present. Previous experience in 
the tire business is not necessary. 
Wire or write. 


The Dayton Airless Tire Co. 


Dept. 145 
Dayton, Ohio 











The Dayton Airless Tire Co, 
Dept. 145, Dayton, Ohio 


Please sen’ me, without obli- 
gation, booklet, prices an 


ene - 

(AIR REE | 

| CARE FREE | 

MOTORING | / mere information on Dayton 
wish. : Alriess Tires, as follows: 

Pecseccccccsccece Passenger Cars 

Light Delivery Cars 


Dealer's Proposition 
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4 | sprinkled on a tuft will kill them all. The 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 

by maili? a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 

. *Subecribers’ Information Bureau,’’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moi . lowa. 


APHIS OR PLANT LICE 

I have some young cherry trees. The 
little black ants eat all the young branches 
and cause the leaves to curl up. Please 
tell me what to do for them.—R. G., Ohio. 

The ants which are on your trees are a 
result of the trouble, not a cause. The 
real cause of your trouble is a minute in- 
sect, the plant louse. Plant lice may be 
contootied | by spraying with forty percent 
nicotine sulphate at the rate of one tea- 
spoonful to a on of soapy water or a 
pint to the fifty gallons of water. You 
can also use for their control kerosene 
emulsion which you can make by dissolv- 
ing one-half pound of hard soap in one 
po Tn of hot rain water. Then thoroly 
stir in two gallons of kerosene. Churn the 
mixture very thoroly and when ready to 
use dilute with from 6 to 9 parts water. 


TO KILL A TREE 

We are unable to find a method of kill- 
ing trees. I have tried ing a stri 
around the trees but this did not kill them 
immediately. They leafed out for three 

ears before they died. A few of them, we 
failed to rt clear around the — 
will be if you can give me any help 
in this matter.—B. A. ih. Colo. 

If you will girdle clear around the tree 
at the proper time, cutting all the way 
thru the bark but not into the wood, you 
can kill the trees without the use of any 
chemical preparation. The best time for 
you to do this is in the early part of the 
summer. With some trees there may be 
a certain amount of sprouting altho even 
this is improbable under ordinary condi- 
tions. If you desire to use a chemical on 

















the soil, salt brine“or strong lye solution -~ 


in hot weather is effective for this purpose. 
Crude carbolic acid applied to the soil will 
also do the work. Thesewillrenderthesoil 
sterile for a period of time however. 


PREVENTING CABBAGE WORMS 
Could you tell me how to keep cabb: 
free from worms and bugs?—F. B., Mich. 

Use lead arsenate with equal 
amounts of air-slacked lime, or dry calcium 
arsenate one part to three parts of air- 
slaked lime. For field, use a traction or 
power outfit. Where treatment is for 
only a few plants, a baking | ppd can 
with holes in it may be used like a pepper 
box. Start dusting when leaves are one- 
half grown and continue when needed 
until the heads are well closed in, after 
which the worm is of no consequence. 


CONTROL OF GARLIC 

I would like to know how to get rid of 
or control garlic or wild onions.—F, L. B., 
W. Va. ; ee 

Hand-pulling just at flowering time is 
a good method of eradicating garlic if the 
plants are not so numerous as to make it 
impracticable. The ground must be very 
soft and care must be taken to leave no 
“cloves” behind that will render the work 
of no account. Quicker and more effec- 
tive is the use of crude carbolic acid ap- 
plied with a common machine oil can; 
a few drops on a plant or a small amount 


acid should be very little, if at all, diluted. 
This treatment may be given before the 
grass has started or even before the ground 
has thawed in the spring, when the green 
onion tufts show plainest. If used during 
grazing season, stock must be kept from 
the fields until rain has washed the poison 
into the soil. In cultivated ground the 
task of extermination can seldom be com- 
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pleted in one season. When undertaking 
to destroy wild onions with the plow, the 
work should be done as late in the fall as 
practicable, the depth of the furrow being 
so gauged as to bring as many as possible 
of the bulbs to the surface or near it 
where they will alternately freeze and 
thaw. Some plants will survive of course, 
to be ~~ in the same way with early 
spri tivation, followed by a hoed 
rm A illed until mid-summer; this in turn 
to be followed oe of clover. Limi 
and fertilizing the soil helps better plants 
to crowd out the weed. 


SWATTING FLIES 
_The flies have come. I have swatted 
flies every summer now, and trapped them 
but I would like to know if you can tell 
a ome new ways of killing them.—N. 

., Mich. 

The best way to rid yourself of flies is to 
destroy their breeding places. Keep your 
horse stables cleaned out and manure 
either spread on the fields or in 0 Races 
pit. An aid is borax water, spri lib- 
erally over manure wy or other possible 

the advantages of 
cheapness, efficiency if used regularly, and 
last, but not least, it can be used without 
danger to stock. It is not poisonous. 


MANGELS FOR HENS IN WINTER 

I would like to get some information 
relative to the value of mangel-wurzels as 
green feed for winter feeding for chick- 
ens.—J. L. 8., Ohio. 

Mangel-wurzels or mangels are valuable 
as green feed for winter feeding of poultry. 
They should not be fed in large quantities 
in the early fall as they have a tendency at 
that time to cause scours. In the winter 
they may be fed raw at the rate of about 
twenty-five pounds per hundred hens per 

y. A way to feed them is to split 
them in halves lenthwise and stick them 
on nails driven in the walls of the pen, 
about eighteen inches from thefloor, allow- 
ing the hens to pick at them. As mangels 
are practically ninety percent water ir 
have a low feeding value except as a suc- 
culent. The dry matter, however, con- 
tains a large percentage of ash and is valu- 
able from that standpoint. It is a good 
plan - w some of these for next win- 
ter’s 


SKIMMILK FOR COWS 

I have two cows and make butter. Is 
it good to feed the skimmilk to the cows 
anda heifer or willit hurt them?—H. H.., Ill. 

Fresh separator skimmilk may be fed 
to your cows and heifer without injury if 
it is fed at the rate of about eight pounds 
of skimmilk to replace one pound of con- 
centrates or grain feeds. However, it has 
been found in experiments that skimmilk 
fed to cows will return a smaller profit 
than when fed to pigs. 


SPRAYING TO KILL MUSTARD 

I have a considerable patch of mustard 
on my farm. I would like to know what 
to use to kill it by spraying.—E. G., Mo. 

Mustard may be destroyed by early 
cultivation. If chemicals are used in a 
spray, apply just as the plants begin to 
bloom. For this purpose use either iron 
sulphate (copperas) at the rate of one hun- 
dred to two hundred pounds per hundred 
gallons of water, copper sulphate (blue 
vitriol) twenty-five to thirty pounds per 
hundred gallons, or sodium arsenate three 
pounds per hundred gallons. Spray any 
of these above solutions at the rate of 
about fifty gallons per acre just after a 
rain. During rainy weather pick a bright 
day when there is little or no rain. 
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Taming a Jungle to the Needs of Men 
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Fak off in Sumatra, within a day’s motor ride 
of the equator, this Company is now produc- 
ing fine plantation rubber cs once reigned a 
forbidding jungle. 


Only one who has seen the marvels wrought 
there by our engineers, axmen, sawyers and 
planters, can picture truly the full immensity of 
this accomplishment. 


Where lately bulked impenetrable forest, valu- 
able rubber trees now flourish; modern work- 
rooms, hospitals and homes stand where the 
tiger once had his lair. 


In improving its supply of crude rubber with the 
growing yield from this plantation, Goodyear 
has succeeded literally in taming a jungle to the 
needs of men. 


It is work of this constructive character, as 
applied both to raw materials and factory proc- 
esses, that is steadily advancing the quality of 
Goodyear Cord Tires 


Nothing is withheld that foresight, enterprise or’ 
investment can supply, in the effort to insure a 
worthiness of product that shall protect our 
good name. 


The results of such endeavor are seen today in 
the capacity of Goodyear Cord Tires to deliver a! 
kind of performance unapproached in any earlier) 
type of tire. 


Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conserva- 
tion service behind them afford uncommon satis- 
faction, more people ride on Goodyear Tires than, 
on any other kind. 


OCOD YEAR 
CORD TIRES 
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THE SUCCESSFUL TRACTOR 
FARMER 


HERE has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion concerning use and success 

of the tractor on the farm. While 
| the “>* of tractor owners are satisfied 
with their machines, there are a great 
| ony who think that their use on their 
own farms are a failure. 

Probably but few men are in a better 

ition to observe the success which the 
armer is having with his machine than 
the tractor service man. These service 
men are employed by most tractor man- 
ufacturers to go thru the country and call 
on any opera who are having trouble 
with their machines and who cannot be 
looked after by the local dealers. 

When the service man starts out among 
the tractor operators, he immediately finds 
these two classes of men to work with— 
the satisfied owner class and the class of 
= who are continually having hard 

uck. 
What is the difference between these 
two classes of men in the majority of cases? 

The only reason why any tractor owner 
should not be happy and satisfied is that 
no machine has ever been made that is 
perfett. No tractor will do its work with- 
outa reasonable amount of care. i 

uestion of the care of the tractor is one of 

e secrets of successful power farming. 

Let us consider the farmer who is dis- 
satisfied with his tractor and continually 
crying about his “hard luck.” 

Perhaps, for 9 little while, when his 
machine is new, he takes a pride in it and 
cares for it faithfully and to the best of his 
ability. But when something breaks or 
gets out of adjustment which he cannot 
understand, instead of trying to reason 
out the remedy for the ailment, he tinkers 





Will Soon Earn Its Cost 


With a NEW RACINE Individual 
Thresher you can pocket the thresh- 
ing profits yourself and prevent the 
usual losses. Besides, you can 

get back its cost by threshing for 
your neighbors. Your farm tractor 
will supply the power. 
Madein two sizes—20x32 and 24x40. 
Will thresh any kind of grain or 
seed, peas or beans. 

gal twee - success in 


More than Ten Thousand in use. 


BELLE CITY MFG. CO. 
SOLE MAKERS 


Ee U.S.A. 
Distribut . 8. since 1906 
The International Harvester On of hiveice 














Be a Real 
Motor Mechanic 


Tike pied Co seneoel wearers 
© BC ve you 
thorough and pres i R \ Ger Bigh | 

modern methods prepare you 
for the best Jobs and the bi pay. bur 
graduates, from 16 years to ears of age, 
are recognized everywhere as the best trained 
most competent workmen. 


We Teach You Thoroughly 
in 7 Short Weeks 
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rises in his wrath and informs the world 
that his machine is no good. 

After a delay, maybe he gets a man to 
put the tractor in shape again. But with 
this class of operators it is the beginning 
of the end. ter a few minor mishaps, 
the man convinces himself that he was stung 
when he bought the machine. And after 
this happens the tractor gets very little 
attention. Oil and aye are neglected 
and the adjustments that must be made on 
" machine are overlooked. 

irst one thing and another goes wrong 
until finally the tractor is laid away in the 
fence corner or under the trees in the 

ve. This man has given the power 
arming movement a black eye in his 
community. 

Now, we shall watch the farmer who 
comes under the “satisfied owner” class. 
Before buying he has studied the litera- 
ture given him by the dealer, and when 
the machine is delivered he learns all he 
can from the man who is sent to teach him 
the operation of it. He learns the adjust- 
ments which must be made as the tractor 
becomes worn a little, and what parts to 
watch most carefully. 

This farmer takes a pride in his machine 
and gives it faithful care. Oil and grease 
are carefully watched and adjustments 
made as wear occurs. ‘The instruction 
books put out by the manufacturers also 
tell him what to do and how to take sys- 
tematic care of his e. 

If yee | breaks or gets out of ad- 
justment which he cannot take care of, he 
calls for a _— —_, a — po 

< man comes the operator is right on the jo 
oe tae | to help and to watch the work and 
Does the work of a hundred | Questions, so if the same thing happens 
men. Lightest draft, all steel. Ne ee ace Dalia 

a, , rapidly this owner to the p 
Simplex Ferm Ditcher Co.» Inc! where he is independent Jeaie men and 


nection with autos, trac trucks, “ 
ary engines. ‘0 out pooparedt a. 
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F. D. HENNESSY, President 
lowa State Aute & Tractor School 


Pronounced by official inspectors 
“one of the best schools in the country”’ 
797 Nebraska Street, :: Sioux City, Iowa 


Official School of Hart-Parr Company 
in which to train purchasers of their tractors in 
care, repair and operation. 
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make you money fron the otart, and 
grow fn value from year to ° 
Offering the Greatest 
Investment on 
the Market Today. 
Prices much lower than you would 
ary and terms unusually easy. 
wine for fave information and 
our ** Book’' catalog today. 
The Straus Brothers Co. 
Capital and Surplus $4,000, 000.00 
10 Straus Bidg., Ligonier, Ind. 


Ditch Wet Land 
With this Simplex 


Cuts. a mile of ditch a day, 
V-shaped, wide or narrow, toa 


depth of 4 feet. Builds terraces 
and levees, fills up old ditches 
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goes merrily on with his work, giving no 
— to the dealer or to the manufac 
r. 

It can be seen that the difference in 
these two classes of owners is — a 
matter of education in the use of their 
machines. 

There is no great difficulty in learning 
to master the gas engine sufficiently to 
enable a man to operate a tractor success- 
fully. Any man of ordinary intelligence 
can, in a short time, learn the fundamental 
principles of the gasoline engine. So much 
interest is taken now in the use of the gas- 
oline motor that there are many different 
ways of getting information concerning 
them. 

Nearly all farm papers have articles and 
lessons from which a man can get a great 
deal of help. All manufacturers put out 
instruction books which are the very best 
aid that can be obtained. State colleges 
are giving short courses of instruction in 
gas engines and tractors. A tractor repre- 
sents quite an investment and the buyer 
should feel that he can afford to spend a 
little time and money in learning to use it 
effectively. 

It is a common idea among a many 
men that the tractor is not nearly as trust- 
worthy as the automobile. And when the 
tractor can be operated with as little trou- 
ble and bother as their cars, they will buy 
tractors. But this idea is all wrong. What 
makes the tractor break-downs so conspic- 
uous is the fact that so much is dependent 
upon its performance. When the car goes 
wrong it usually puts no one to any great 
inconvenience. But if the tractor breaks 
down in the busy season, there is valuable 
time lost and perhaps a crop suffers. 

The tractor cannot be compared with 
the automobile when the work it is w 
against all the time is taken into consid- 
eration. We all know that the automobile 
motor is seldom working to its capacity. 
When running on the level road only a 
fraction of its power is being developed. 
The only time the auto and tractor can 
be compared is when the auto is pulling 
thru deep mud or up a steep grade. We 
know that the average automobile motor 
would not last long with this steady pull. 
A tractor motor is working to very nearly 
its capacity all the time. It has a contin- 
uous hard pull, and with no spells of coast- 
ing as in the case with the car. 

ut the tractor motor is designed for 
this t of work and with proper atten- 
tion in not suffer any mere than the 
motor in the car. In the early days of the 
tractor, of course, there were motors which 
were not designed for the heavy duty that 
they found themselves up against. But 
the manufacturers of today have learned 
by experience and their tractor motors are 
built for the most strenuous kind of work. 

We all admire the glistening, smooth 
running, heavy duty motors in the modern 
power plant. These motors run for years 
with the attention they get. But they are 
tended carefully and with system. If a 
motor needs attention it gets it immedi- 
ately. It is not neglected with the thought 
that it will run until a more opportune 
time comes to make the repe’ 

Too many tractor operators put off their 
small repair jobs until finally they have a 
big job on their hands, and these big jobs 
are usually expensive ones. 

No tractor operator should feel satis- 
fied until he has mastered his machine and 
has no fear of “mysterious” breakdowns. 
The more he knows about his tractor the 
more he will enjoy its use—R. M. M. 


Dyke’s Automobile and Gas Engine 
Encyclopedia.—This is a valuable book for 
the man who repairs or takes care of a car. 
It will be of value to the farmer who does 
his own work as well as to the garage man. 


ask | The tenth edition, which is revised and 


much improved, contains many new sug- 
ions. The subjects are all dealt wi 

in a simplified manner and nearly all of 

them are illustrated very fully. Price $5. 
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The Winchester Model 95 








WHY YOU CAN 


N ’ matter how critical a test you 
may put your Winchester Rifle to, 
it has been put through harder ones 

for you before leaving the factory. 


The barrel must pass the Provisional 
Proof Test as soon as it is bored. In this 
it is fired with-a powder charge two or 
three times the normal strength and a 
bullet one-third heavier than usual. 


This is to determine if the steel can 
stand such abuse without sign of flaw or 
strain. 


Loading, firing, and ejecting are tested 
just as completely. It must handle and 
fire standard cartridges in all positions, 
smoothly and rapidly, or it cannot pass. 


Then it is given the Definitive Proof 
Test, which is officially accepted by the 
British Government in lieu of any further 
test. This requires your Winchester to 
withstand a charge 25 to 40 per cent. more 
powerful than that for which it is intended. 


Following these many shooting tests, 
your rifle is taken to the range for target- 
ing. Here its sights are set correctly, and 
it is then required to meet the Winchester 
test for accuracy—and do it fully and regu- 
larly. The firing is at distances up to 200 
yards. 


Having withstood all these severe tests, 
your Winchester Rifle then receives the 
Winchester proof mark on _ barrel 
and receiver--than which there is no 
higher mark in gunsmithing. 


How vital to you to have this Winchester 
proof mark on your rifle when a hunting 
climax comes. To have for those few swift 
seconds a rifle which you know you can 
trust. 


For grizzly and Alaskan brown bears, 
moose, and other large game of great vital- 
ity, as well as for long-range shooting at 
caribou, mountain sheep and goats, above 


timber, we recommend the Winchester 
Model 95, shown above. It is the most 


powerful American sporting rifle. Made in 
320 Army, .303 British, .30 Government, 
.35 Winchester, and .405 Winchester cali- 
bers. 


Other Winchesters are made in abun” 
dance—there is a tested Winchester which 
you can trust for any game. For deer, we 
suggest the popular Model 94, of .30, .32 
W. S., .32-40, or .38-55 caliber. 


Go to your local hardware or sporting- 
goods store for detailed specifications of the 
Winchester Rifle and Ammunition you are 
interested in. If you wish further informa- 
tion, write to us, and mention the kinds of 
game you intend to hunt. 


High Power Repeating Rifle 


TRUST YOUR WINCHESTER 








WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --» SEW HAVEN, CONN.,U. S.A. 
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2. If possible select a location that 
will provide considerable ventilation. 
Ha ks should not be shut in between 
|| buildings or enclosed by trees. Neither 
should haystacks be where shadows linger 
cer la ks on } 

> not place stacks on low, wet 

Your garage doors are cer- areas, or on areas towards which surface 
tain to give satisfaction if water drains. 
equipped with Set No. 1783 4. Do not build exceedingly small 
—a favorite among those stacks. Large stacks, if otherwise proper- 
who desire door safety as ly built, keep hay very much better 


well as door service. Com- small stacks, 
plete descriptions of THE 5. In placing thehay, be sure to keep 


the middie part of the stack full. Ha 

a amet he my Garage will settle a great deal, and if the middle 

ined in ill aot teahioh is not full the outer layers will slope in in 
tained in illustra klet such a way that water will not drain off. 
SF-7. Write for a If the middle is kept very full the outer 
layers will slope down shingle-fashion and 
assist materially in draining away the 
rains. 
6. Do not erect squatty stacxs. Such 
stacks are sure to have flat tops and will 
drain water away very poorly. A stack 
may seem very tall when newly finished, 





very much lower. 

7. Do not “draw in” the sides of a 
stack too fast. Steep roofs drain rain 
much better than flatter ones. The same 
is true particularly of haystacks. 

8. Use exceeding care in “topping 
out” a haystack. For the last layers 
place timothy, bluegrass, — hay os 
swamp grass—any grass t Is long an 
stented These noun should be worked 
or combed with the fork until they make a 
sort of cap sheath. 

9. After thestack has stood several 

days comb it down with a garden or lawn 
rake. This will assist considerably in 
iving the outward layers the downward 
lope that means so much in the shedding 
of rains. 
10. As a last item, weight the top of 
the stack with saddle weights of some 
kind. Cordwood sticks, heavy stones, 
pieces of scantling, answer for this 
purpose. The saddle weights will keep 
the upper part of the stack from being 
dislodged by heavy winds.—E. L. 


A high-yielding variety of, 
igh-yielding variety of grain or 
other farm coup that is much in demand 
for planting is not the only requisite for 
success in the business of producing seed 
for other farmers. ‘The favorable im- 
pression created by a superior new strain,”’ 
says the secre of a well-known seed 
growers’ association, “may be largely, if 
not entirely, lost thro lessness in 
cleaning, or through slipshod methods 
that let impurities creep in. It is better 
not to fill an order than to fill it with seed 
that will produce a kicking customer.” 
The association of which this man was 
secretary, the Michigan Crop Improve- 
ment Association, makes some kn. wa 
tions which might well be follo by 
any one interested in collecting permanent 
customers for seed of any kind. 
Early threshing of wheat, rye and winter 
barley is recommended and members are 
asked to send in immediately a peck 


Mixes 2% to 3 cubic feet 
and hasa y of 100 
cement, with a 1 to6 mix in 10 
hours. The smallest 
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policy for a farmer to grow more than one 
variety of the same kind of grain on his 
farm, but if it is done the fields should be 
widely penis and the grain kept well 
apart in the stack or in the mow. 

Many a disaster in the growing of pedi- 
greed seeds may be traced to the grain 
separator. The rule that these seed pro- 
ducers have laid down is to thoroughly 
clean the tor between varieties and 
to discard first fifty bushels. No old 
sacks are used unless they have been 
turned wrong side out and thoroughly 
shaken. 

The grain elevator is another prolific 
source of contamination g hy vari- 
eties and noxious weeds. e ordinary 
elevator should never be used by the seed 
a as a place to have cleaned. 

he best plan is to have a good fanning 
mill at home, and if the’ seed is not as 
lump and héavy as desirable it should . 
run through twice, and possibly still 
more. 

This Michigan seed man makes some 
suggestions on shipping seed which ought 
to be of value.to many farmers. He em- 
phasizes the importance of using heavy 
new bags. If a man uses old sacks and 
they are torn in transit the railroad can 
not be held nsible for loss of grain. 
The shipper will have to stand the loss. 
t is a good idea, he says, to send the bill 
of lading as a notice of shipment. If you 
have a deal of shipping to do the 
railroad freight agent will give you a book 
of these bills and you can make them out 
at home. If you route your shipment so 
as to avoid transfers to different rail- 
roads it will prevent extra handling and 
help to get the seed to your customer more 

mm th and perhaps in better condition. 
No anal factor in itself.—C. G. 


CROP CHANGES 

My locality once grew flax quite largely. 
It was a crop the farmer looked to for 
money early in the year, before he could 

t anything from stock or other sources. 
But time showed us that flax was not the 
best crop for our section. It was found 
that the yield was slowly falling down and 
had reached the point where it did not 
warrant further production. ; 
Some such changes are continually being 
made all over the country. Perhaps the 
closing of breweries and distilleries has 
for a time disconcerted the farmer who 
has been growing barley or rye for this 
market. But always there is some cro 
which will prove, perhaps, more profitable 
than the one we have been compelled to 
give up. 
In our case, the seeking for other go 

e 





led to the sowing of more es, t 
alfalfa alone now totaling a far larger 
acreage than flax ever did in its best 


days. Alfalfa has a market right on the 
farm. Last summer the alfalfa crop was 
worth more than any two flax cropsever 
grown here. 

Flax was counted rather hard on the 
land; alfalfa is a soil builder. In selling 
flax we robbed the soil and the cash re- 
turn did not replace it. I use this instance 
to show how changes may be made, tho 
not always, perhaps, will the soil allow 
alfalfa growing; but in any case there are 
crops to replace those that are no longer 
profitable.—D. H., Kan. 


Cows and hens are alike in one respect 
ones make money—poor ones 





sample of the recleaned grain. 
Ordinarily it is not considered the best 
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THE Fisk RUBBER COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


FISK TIRES 


TIRE SUNDRIES 
CHICOPEE FALLS. MASS. 


Frade Hes See OS Per OF 
Time to Re-tire? 
‘Buy Fiek) 


PLEASE AOORESS REPLY “ATTENTION OF 


TO THE CAR OWNER: 


Our popular fabric tire is the Fisk 
Non-Skid. Its big, generous buttons, Ate over~- 
size, its standard price create a wide demand for 
it. 


The Fisk Non-Skid is designed and 
built to give the maximum security and good. 
mileage, their purchase is a real investment. 


Do not forget that back of every Fisk 
Tire is the Company's desire that each and every 
user shall approve of our product and our policies. 


Fisk Tires must be bought from your 
dealer and to him we give every co-operation which 
makes it possible for him to add to your pleasure 
in the use of the tire. 


Very truly yours, 


4 ¢ 
Vice President & Gen'l, Manager 
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| . at the 


World’s 
Greatest Live 
Stock and 
Agricultural 
Fair 


Horses----$28,000 
Cattle- - - -$35,000 
Swine- - - -$10,000 
Sheep- - - - -$5,000 
Poultry-----$2,000 


Your cattle will be housed 
in a new $200,000 Cattle Barn 


--cool, clean, convenient. It 
will be the ideal show place 
of the middle west. 


Farm products premiums total 


over $12,000. 


A postal brings a premium list. 


IOWA 
STATE 
FAIR 


DES MOINES, AUG. 25, 
SEPT, 3. 


Entries close Aug. 2 
A. R. Corey -------- Secretary 
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Two tative plants from a field of soybeans 
that failed. The farmer thot the weather unfa- 
vorable. The plants grew yellow and spindling. 
He fai-ed to inoculate. 


CROPS IN NEED 
Continued from page 9 
or it may be too loose and very strongly 
acid. A heavy soil such as clay is com- 
monly wet and cold; has poor physical 
condition; may lack organic matter; and 
often needs phosphate fertilizers. A 
black, acid, prairie soil is commonly in 
need of phosphate and lime. 

The distress of alfalfa on poor soils is 
too often disregarded. This distress is 
shown by its purplish-green hue and its 
poor, “standing-still” growth, especially 
after the first cutting which is sometimes 
fairly good. Alfalfa is a gross feeder and 
it should never be planted on a soil poor 
in the fertilizing elements and lime. Should 
alfalfa be used to build up a poor soil? 
Never. All whom I have seen try it have 
experienced failures. For soil improve- 
ment good old clover is the friend. 

In some sections it is common to see 
acres and acres of alfalfa with “liver 
trouble’”’—yellowish, weak and spindling 

owths. | aon seventy cases out of a 

undred the trouble is the lack of both 
lime and inoculation; and in about twenty- 
six fields out of a hundred the trouble is 
lack of inoculation only. 

A few years ago I was called upon to 
analyze the soil on a certain sloping 
field in southwest Wisconsin. For man 
rears, during the management by bot 
ather and son, the lower half of this 
slope would produce no corn, tho hay and 
grain grew well. In spite of the heavy 
applications of manure, the corn crop was 
always a failure. At the time of this visit 
the corn on the upper portion of the field 
averaged about three feet in height, and 
that on the lower half only about eight 
to ten inches. The soil is a splendid silt 
loam. 

A field examination clearly showed that 
the cause of the corn’s distress was a wet 
and cold subsoil due to slow seepage of 
the underground water. One line of tile 
laid just above the poor area and laid 
deep enough to catch the damaging water 
is the only remedy. This is but a typical 
case explaining why on many ‘fields corn 
profits are much reduced. Corn is very 
sensitive to a wet and cold subsoil. 

At another time my attention was called 
to a large field of young corn averaging 
about a foot high. The stand was ex- 
cellent and uniform, and the growth was 
steady at the start. Soon growth almost 
stopped. Red streaks appeared in many 
of the leaves. The weather was good, the 
moisture conditions favorable, and the 
soil, a deep, black silt loam, always pro- 
duced excellent grain, hay and especiall 
corn. Thus all the fertility factors, wit 
the possible exception of one, were favor- 
able. Perhaps there was some harmful 
agent in the soil. After a careful investiga- 
tion it was found that the corn root-louse 
(aphis) was causing the trouble. On the 
roots of the plants these insects were 
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thickly planted, sores the life from the 
corn. Crop rotation is the best remedy for 
such conditions. Continuous corn culture 
favors the development of the corn root- 
aphis. Sometimes white grubs are re- 
sponsible for corn failures. - 

Not a few truck growers have the habit 
of growing some special crop continuously 
o1 the same ot ge There comes a time 
when, according to crop appearances and 
yields, the soil is considered “run out” 
especially for this particular crop. Here 
is a typical example. 

A well-drained peat soil in southeastern 
Wisconsin was given to the raising of 
cabbages almost continuously. Three or 
four years ago the farmer observed a 
number of the plants scattered thruout the 
large field showed signs of serious distress 
—the plants took on a sickly and wilty 
appearance, and the heads failed to 
develop. The following year more cab- 
bages showed the same distress signal. 
The grower interpreted these signals as a 
warning that something was wrong with 
the land, and therefore he wanted the soil 
analyzed. In the field examination which 
followed, it was found that club-root, a 
cabbage disease, had gained a foothold in 
the soil because of continuous cab 
culture. Serious losses were experienced. 
A change of crop had become necessary. 

Frequently the physical rather than the 
chemical condition of the soil must be 
considered in determining why some cro 
are in distress. For example, a large field 

















A soy bean pjant from a field that made the farmer 
a soybean enthusiast. He inoculated. 


had been sown to fall rye. The plants 
were very slow in coming thru. hose 
that did come thru were spindling and 
weak. The whole field proved a failure. 
The seed was of high germination, and 
the season favorable. The fact that the 
stand was perfect on a few small gravelly 
spots proved these facts. The farmer, 
y reel upon finding the cause of 
failure, asked to have the soil analyzed. 

A thousand analyses of that soil could 
never have solved the problem. A farm 
examination was the only practical course. 
These were the discovered facts: The fore- 
man adjusted the grain drill on the barn 
floor, and gave the hired man instructions 
to set the levers regulating the depth of 
planting in certain indicated notches. 
These instructions were carried out to the 
letter, but the hired man and even the 
foreman had entirely overlooked the loose- 
ness of the ground. The drill was set to 
plant the seed about two and a half 
inches deep. The wheels sank deeply into 
the soil, and consequently most of the 
seed was placed six to eight inches deep. 
This was easily determined by digging into 
the soil. No wonder the rye failed im its 
appearing. On the gravelly spots the sc*! 
was ‘firm and hence a proper depth or 


planting resulted. 
It is a surprising fact that clover and 
alfalfa by the hun of acres fail for no 
other reason than too loose 
Continued on page 52 
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Take Care 


of Your Machine 


HE money you spend for repairing one “frozen 
bearing,” or replacing one gear, would keep you in 
lubricants for a year. 


Yet you fill up your transmission and differential 
housings with the first grease you lay your hands on, 
and believe your gears will stand up. As for grease 
‘cups, how often do you give them a turn? 


Have transmission and differential looked at every 
‘six months; universal joints every 1,000 miles: and turn 
down those grease cups a full turn every time you go out. 


But be sure you use Gredag. Because Gredag, as the 
result of electro-chemical processes, totally unlike those 
used in making any other lubricant, prevents fusing of 
metal surfaces, and keeps coolness and lubrication be- 
tween them, no matter what the pressure or friction-heat. 
Gredag keeps the gears smooth, bright, and unworn. 


Comes in various grades, for every lubricating pur- 
pose. Try it. 
AN ACHESON PRODUCT 


Automotive Sales Division, Edward A. Cassidy Co., Inc. 
23 W. 43rd St., New York City 
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The Makers of these Cars, Trucks and Trac- 
tors include Gredag as Factory Equipment 
CARS 
Allen, American, Beggs, California, Chandler, 
Chevrolet, Cleveland, ixie-Flier, Elgin, 
Franklin, Geronimo, Hudson, Jones, Jordan, 

. Lecomobile, Lone Star, armon, 
Maxwell-Chalmers, McFarlan, Oakland, 
Packard, Paterson, Patriot, Premier, Riddle, 
Sayers, Templar, Texan, Ultimate. 

TRUCKS 

Armleder, Chevrolet, Defiance, Duplex, 
Elwell-Parker, G. M. C., International, Jones, 
Kalamazoo, Kissel, Lone Star, Mack, Max- 
well-Chalmers, Packard, Parker, Patriot, 
Ranger, Riker, Rowe, Sauer, Signal, Stewart, 
Texan, Triumph, Ward La France, White 
Hickory. 

TRACTORS 
Advance-Rumley, Coleman, G. O., Heider, 
Lauson, Linn, Lombard, Park, Port Huron, 
Prairie Dog, Russell, Topp-Stewart, Traylor, 
Triumph, Wisconsin, 

In Addition, the Makers of the following 
Cars, Trucks and Tractors have put 
their OK on Gredag 


CARS 
Anderson, Argonne, Bell, Birch, Bour-Davis, 
Buick, Commonwealth, Crow-Elkhart, Davis, 
Dort, Douglas, Elcar, Glide, Halladay, 
Harroun, ollier, King, Kiine, Maibohm, 
Moon, National, Oldsmobile, Olympian, 
Paige, Piedmont, Ranger, Raulang, Re Vere, 
Roamer, Saxon, Seneca, Singer, Stearns, 
Stewart, Vernon, Winton, Wolverine. 
TRUCKS 

Acason, Acme, Autocar, Available, Belmont, 
Betz, Brockway, Collier, Columbia, Day- 
Elder, Denby, Dependable, Douglas, Elmira, 
Erie, Famous, Federal, Fulton, F. W. D. 

our-Wheel Drive), Hahn, Independent, 
ndiana, earns, Kelly-Springfield, 
Koehler, rrabee-Deyo, Maccar, Maibohm, 
Marwin, Master, Maxim, Menominee, Mil 
Ellsworth, Moreland, Napoleon, Oldsmobile, 
Oshkosh (Four-Wheel Drive), Paige, Pied- 
mont, Power, Rainier, Ranger, eliance, 
Rogers Una-Drive, Sanford, Selden, Seneca, 
Sterling, Sullivan, Titan, Tower, Trabold, 
Traffic, Transport, Triangle, Union, Victor, 
Walker, Winther, Witt-Will, Wolverine. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
Automatic Transportation Co. 
Wright-Hibbard. 
SPECIAL SERVICE TRUCKS 

Lorraine, Riddle, Robinson Fire Apparatus Co. 

TRACTORS 
Automatic Transportation Co., Automotive, 
Bates Steel Mule, Bullock, Dart, Eagle, 
Fageol, Fairmont, Farm Horse, Grain Belt, 
Hunt, Imperial, Kobl, ‘ onarch, 
Once Over, Peoria, Power, Reed, Reliable, 
Shelby, Stone, Thorobred, Townsend, Turner- 
Simplicity, Utility, Uncle Sam, Whitney. 
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Goodyear Cord Tires ona Copyright 1 Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Actual photographs illustrating the use of 





motor truck owned by the Conaway Ranch, Woodland, California 
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Put the Back Acres on 
Pneumatic Highway 


“The use of pneumatic tires on our two-ton truck makes it serviceable 
anywhere on the ranch. The Goodyear Cord Tires roll easily in 
“‘dobe’’ clay where solid tires could not secure traction. Pneumatics 
are quick when all other means are slow. This truck hauls supplies 
to the storehouse, grain to warehouses, oil and fuel to tractors and 
ditching machine, crops to threshers, wood to a motor-driven saw, 
materials to a concrete mixer and saves shrinkage of livestock 
marketed. The pneumatics are indispensable.” — G. F. Cloud, 
Master Mechanic, Conaway Ranch, Woodland, California 








ine ERE are many reasons why farmers in increasing 
numbers prefer Goodyear Cord Tires on trucks to solid 
tires and, as this statement indicates, these reasons concern 
almost every branch of farming work. 


It, of course, is easy to understand why a farmer is disposed 
to the kind of hauling done on the big Goodyear Cord 
Tires, this affording much relief from hard pulling, pound- 
ing loads and long hours on the road. 


He finds marked advantages and extensive savings in carry- 
ing his burdens on the pneumatics because they pave their 
own way to the back acres, hurry from field to market 
and get home before the day wanes. 


: 
; 
: 
. 
: 


With a Goodyear-Cord-shod truck, his is a simple case of 
more hauling with less driving, more loads moved with 
less handling, more machines kept busy with less effort 
and, above all, more profit from crops and stock shipped 
with less delay and disturbance. 


All the advantages of pneumatic truck tires receive the - 
huge strength that makes them practical from Goodyear 
Cord construction pioneered with the extraordinary kind 

of effort which protects our good name. 


<i aiken itnaae tetas tt tS At CC a 


Farm experience with pneumatics is explained by reports 
and photographs collected for the examination of rural 
haulers who write for them to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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AVOIDING RANK FLAVORS 

Honey from some plants will be so 
strongly flavored as to be unfit for use, 
and yet I have never lost any of this rank- 
flavored honey. I have sold it at full 
price and with complete satisfaction to 
my patrons. My experience has been with 
hoarhound only of the very strong 
flavors, but heartsease is rather strong, 
and buckwheat is not so well liked by 
many as the clover honeys; yet any of 
these are very salable if handled rightly 

One summer I left some frames on the 
hives after the main flow was over and 
did not take them off until the bees had 
completed filling them later in the sum- 
mer from the mints and hoarhounds— 
tho I was not thinking anything about 
hoarhound, not suspecting any amount to 
be growing in my territory. There hap- 
pened to be a big patch of it, and when I 
cut out some comb that had been gathered 
entirely from this late flow, it was so 
bitter that we could not eat it at all. The 
main part of the honey had been ex- 
endied, and this was so mixed with the 
earlier flow that it was just as strongly 
flavored with hoarhound and not bad 
tasting. I mixed some of it with still 
more of the clover honey and it was 
delicious, and sold very freely. The 
stronger flavored sold for medicinal use. 
If I had a crop again of this nature I 
would keep much of it for cough syrup 
in winter. A pound of the clear hoarhound 
honey will flavor a lot of clover honey, and 
for a change people will be glad to get it, 
but as with all high flavors they will soon 
tire of it. 

Goldenrod, buckwheat, heartsease, and 
any other decided flavors can be modified 
by mixing with clover extracted and will 
be a waiene addition to your honey 
supply. I have purchased sage honey and 
red raspberry honey especially to have 
a change for my patrons even when I had 
clover honey on hand. They appreciate it, 
and it increases sales, too. Clover is the 
old standby—and by clover we mean 
nearly all the legumes, such as alfalfa, 
sweet clover, alsike, white clover, and the 
like, and even other mild flavors not 
distinctive—but for a short time a new 
flavor finds favor, and enhances the sale 
of the clover again. 

I have known honey producers to sell 
these honeys at a discount or try to sell 
them underhandedly as clover honey, but 
I have never had any trouble finding a 
good market and an honest one. It is 
wiser to come right out in the open. Sell 
them as-a good thing and not as a bad 
thing, and advertise them as something 
special, as they will be for a change. 
Everyone knows that the food value is 
there just the same, and no one is being 
defrauded in any way by our selling them 
as something desirable rather than some- 
thing we want to get rid of. —L. C. 


DEEP ROOTED CROPS 


The aid rendered to the soil by deep 
rooted crops is a matter which is not 
always fully appreciated. There is, of 
course, a marked difference in humid re- 
gions between the surface soil and the sub- 
soil. Ordinarily, we think of soil only in 
in terms of the upper few inches which are 
stirred by the plow. Yet the subsoil influ- 
ences in larger measure than most of us 
realize the work of cropping which goes 
on at and near the surface. Because of 
this, the deep rooted plants have a work 
to do which is of especial value and one 
which the shallower rooted plants cannot 
perform. 

The fertility held in manure remains for 
the most part in the surface soil: In other 
words, manure will enrich the soil chiefly 
only about as deep as one can plow. This 
remains true, also, of the larger part of the 
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All Four Wheels Under The Load 


This is one of the twelve Great without sacrificing the eas pull. 
Western features—all four wheels Users say it is 10 to 40% Tighter 
under the load. Just where they ©” the horses. 

belong if you want light draft. 
This means a short shed base 150,000 Owners Can Testify 
(only 6 ft. 9 in.)—allowing a close These farmers know the Great 
coupling toload. Loadrestsfirmly Western—they have profited by its 
on all four wheels and youhitch up easy loading, easy operating and 
close—the only possible way to even feeding features. Full de- 
secure light draft. The Great tails in Great Western Spreader 
Western has been built low down Catalog. Write for it at once. 








Also makers of Rock Island Plows, Disks, Engines, Great Western Cream 
Separators and Heider Tractors and Rock Island Tractor Tools. Ask 
for catalogs on implements you are interested in. 


|ROCK ISLAND 


PLOW COMPANY, #74 Srcond Ave: Rock Island, Ill. 
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Tractor Business 


In 6 to 8 Weeks 
Earn $150 to $400 a Month 


Any man i6 years and older can learn quick- 


ifethod in this, the oldest, largest, best equipped and best 
trained men arein demand everywhere 





“don any" 
other 


Twice more equi twice more floor space used fn daily actual 
lighting and ignition systems of all types. Plenty of room for indi- 
pe | wenn Epecialine’ training in all departments— 
arranged live motor and i iti 
departments in the United States, Master Mechanic instructo 
to guide you in learning every branch of the business. ' 24 


LOW TUITION RATE NOW. You oweit to If to 
Free 68-page Book, Special Tuition Olles and pened = ————_ 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 


DEPT. 3016 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
0 ve from the 1 vines, wheat, 
. _, Oats, rye and barley. A perfect 
combination machine. Nothing lixe it. 
2 “The mane I have Le ame for Sur 20 
ears. . F. assey. “It will meet every de- 
mand.” H. A.M » Di vv le le - 
tion. Bookiet 35. free. ee eee 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER ° 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. - 
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organic matter which is introduced into 
the soil, no matter what its form may be. 
There is, however, a vital difference be- 
tween what the root systems of plants do 
for the soil in this way and whatisaccom- 
plished by the stalks and foliage of a green 
manurecropwhenitisturned under. These 
last, as indicated, enrich chiefly the upper 
soil but the rootsystemsof allplantsremain 
in the soil after the life of the plant has ter- 
minated and they remain right where the 
plant has thrust them, be this to a shallow 
depth or at some distance below the sur- 
face, as the case may be. Now, what hap- 
pens? The root systems must decay also. 
This provides a certain amount of disin- 
tegrating organic matter located in the 
case of the deep rooted plants well below 
the plow line. On decay, minute channels 
are left through which air and water may 
more freely pass. All this promotes some- 
what of the same processes by which plant 
food is made available in the surface soil. 
These processes go on in the sub-soil 
much more slowly, to be sure, and in a 
feebler way. But they have their value 
and this in not wholly inconsiderable. 
With a deep rooted plant, soil will be 
improved in the way indicated for a depth 
of — feet. Some ¢ the beg oer 
thrust their roots six, eight or ten fee : . 
maint guenl ie tok aioe et Goan Built to meet actual farm condi 
even further than this, And the remark- tions. Because of its unusual power 
able fact associated with this is that the and endurance; economy; freedom from 


plant gathers food wherever its roots pen- ~ S 
etrate, showing that even the subsoil, the need for repairs; long life; low final 


which we so often leave out of account ; os 66 
in our considerations, does, after all, make cost, progre ssive farmers call it, The 
considerable contribution to the total Greatest thing that ever took the place 


plant food gathered by crops in the course ” 
of a season. And we should not forget of horses. 
while we grow the usual green manure 


crops with the idea, chiefly, of benefiting You owe it to yourself to learn more 
the surface soil, we also benefit the sub- high 
soil, since many of these plants, particu- about high-grade motor trucks, for 
larly the legumes which are so often used every cent they save from your cost of 
for green manuring purposes, are of the d ° 4 dicts . ° 
deep rooted sort.—O. C., IIL. i ring an distribution is added 
BETTER FARMING THRU FEDERAL re y 7. y “og = Write for the 
LOAN -page book that describes the 

“The farmer who takes advantage of Diamond T Farm Special—almost 100 
a federal farm loan becomes a more ° ° TT > 
efficient farmer,” says a prominent Hol- interesting illustrations and clear expla- 
stein breeder, of DeKalb, Illinois. “Our nations of features every farmer should 
National Farm Loan Association was kn Y “ 
organized only recently, but in three Ow. our name on a post card will 
— it has put out loans to the amount bring it—free. 
of $150,000. 

“The aay of paying the pa all 
at one time has kept many capable men ’ 
from expanding therr operations to a point Diamond T Motor Car Co. 
where they can be really efficient. Now 4543 West 26th Street CHICAGO, ILL, 


the amortization method has stimulated 
a great number of our good renters to be- 
come owners and that is the best thing 
that. can happen to our county. When 
land is so hi f ag as at present, a good 
man e think it is cheaper to rent ’ 
thon 0s outs, but the farm that is run by The Nations 
the owner is almost invariably a better 
farm than one that is operated by a renter. 
The best interests of the country demand 
that the land be farmed under the system 
that keeps it as good as it was or improves 
it the most. 

“The man who is paying only nominal 
interest and whose note never becomes 
due will go ahead and improve his — 
Local bankers were afraid that the Farm 
Loan Association was going to hurt their 
business, but they have changed ‘their 
minds. Since the federal loan is not com- 
ing due with a large payment all at once 
the farmer will feel safe in borrowing more 
money to improve his enterprise and in- 
crease returns. We expect that the new 
condition created here will encourage 
cattle feeding, for instance. These loans 
are safer for the banker than they were 
before. The more cattle handled the bet- 
ter the farm becomes and the larger the 


crops.” 











In the south the average family uses 


230 pounds of butter, while in the north Svwigert Land 
the average family uses but 150 pounds. | ¥!25® First Nat'l. Bank Bids., 
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You have ruined a lot of tires by 
running them without enough 
air in them, and all because it 
was too much trouble to take 
off the dust-cap to measure the 
air pressure. 

SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
KWIK-ON-AN-OFF DUST 
CAPS can be removed or put 
on in two seconds or less. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 
per set of four 
























Auto Owners 


WANTEDI 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hvdraulic 


Expansion Processthatelimi- 
tee Biva-tiei— Srano-Birelce— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 

Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 
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MORE WORK CHANGING 
REQUIRED 
The cornbelt farmer is no lo 
independent individual he ang 


himself. Time was when he needed very 
little help from neighbors. That was 
a ago. ‘Today it is different. The 
armer after long years of self-dependence 
has come to see that his interest and that 
of the man across the field are identical. 
Hence more cooperation in work, more 
“aes forces instead of hiring. 

“Where can I get a hand?” a neighbor 
asked me the other day. “Ask me some- 
thing easy,” I comand. “Just as well 
adjust your farming to your own help and 
forget the hired hand. There ain’t no 
such animal.” 

I spoke a near-truth and my neighbor 
knew it, as every farmer does who has 
broad acres and needs men to till them. 
The problem of men to do farm work be- 
comes more and more acute. The old-time 
farm hand has vanished, so far as the 
average farmer is concerned. There are, 
it is true, yet a few dependable men to be 
found, but they are spoken for months in 
advance. 

The city has swallowed our labor supply 
and left us the problem. And f r- 
more it asks that we produce as we did 
when help was to be had. “Give us cheap 
food,” is the demand. The city must 
have its luxuries whatever the cost, but 
food must remain cheap. Can the farmer 
solve such a problem successfully? 

The problem is being arrow ww on corn- 
belt farms, not so much with the idea of 

wing cheap food for city people as to 
~ the farm on a safe han footing. 
The farmer has at last seen that he nmust 
make machinery do all ible tasks and 
aid in others by mutual help. 

e advent of power machinery has 
helped materially. On many farms the 
tractor does the work of three teams, with 
one man to run it. With the tractor has 
come other machinery that calls for neigh- 
borhood cooperation. The small size 
thresher has largely displaced the | 
unit outfit that requires a host of he 
and entails many weary hours of babar 
on the part of the farm women. 

The farmer must cut production or 
adopt these methods. With large ma- 
chinery and cooperation much can be 
done. Without these methods the farmer 
to keep up his oldtime production, will 
swiftly wear out. 

In early days, when a farmer had a task 
that called for a large number of men like 
a “raising,” the whole neighborhood 
gathered. It was a gala affair and be- 
sides being an immense service it afforded 
the people a chance to renew acquaintance, 
a thing worthwhile in itself. we not 
need, in our work, to go back to those 
methods again? My neighbor needs me, 
and I need him. We must lift one 
another’s burdens so far as mutual help 
can do it. We will have to unlearn many 
things we once considered as —- 
rules of conduct; we must literally hel 
one another in order that agriculture ~ shall 
not suffer eclipse.—D. H. 


A SOIL RENEWER 

It is natural to wonder why there seem 
to be so many more crop ig and plant 
diseases in these days t were ever 
heard of years ago. One reason, of eourse, 
is that with the more complex ‘conditions 
which prevail today these things are 
spread in many ways that were not pos- 
sible in former times. Pests that once 
were limited to comparatively isolated 
communities are now widely distributed. 


The same is true of plant diseases. 


There is, however, anotLor reason to 
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You get more power from 
automobile and tractor en- 
gines—from any engine—and 
save on fueland lubricating oil, 
by using NICKE 

Piston Rings. Thousands in 
use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
If your repair man does not 
handle them, write us. 
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St. Louis 
Write for booklet 




















BATTERY INSURANCE 


is best provided by a hydrometer that 
will immediately tell the condition of your 
battery by measuring the specific gravity of 
the electrolyte in the cells, 


‘*Roll- Not’’ 
Battery 
Hydrometer 


It is easy to read, quick in actiomand readily 
cleaned. Projections on the bulb permit free 
circulation of the electrolyte and prevent the 
stem from co’ in contact with the 
A syuare collar of rubber is the safe: feature 
that prevents breakage. Send us $1 for yours 
teday—money back if not satisfactory. 


SCRANTON HYDROMETER CO. 
1122 Union Bank Bidg., Scranton, Pa. 



























COLLIE, SHEPHERD, BEAGLE HOUND, FOX TERRIER 
Puppies—also trained stock. Buy where others buy. 
Prices reasonable Free Catalog. Edwin A. Souder, Setiersville,Pa. 
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which little attention has been given. The 
fact is, our soils are becoming older and 
weaker. Fifty or sixty years of cropping 
takes from a soil much of the virility for 
which our virgin prairies were noted. Con- 
sequently, plants which grow upon our 
present soils are weaker, probably, and 
possess less power of resistance. One way 
to overcome this is to bring up the phos- 
phorus content of the soil. A soil with 
plenty of phosphorus will give a good 
account of itself and make production 
returns that are impossible under simlilar 
conditions on soils that have become 
deficient in it. 

Nature placed only a certain amount 
of phosphorus in our soils when she made 
them. She has added none since and will 
add nofe in the future. Those who crop 
the fields may not grow a crop and take 
phosphorus out of the air as can be done 
in the case of nitrogen. If the soil gets 
more phosphorus it will bé because man 
puts it there. We believe the only way 
to halt the encroachment of‘old in soils 
is to replenish their phosphorus. For fifty, 
sixty, eighty or a hundred years we have 
been taking this fertility element from 
the soils of the middle west. This genera- 
tion and the next must replace a part, at 
least, of that which has been taken away. 
When this is done it is to be expected that 
our soils will respond more in the way they 
used to do in former years and that crops 
grown upon them will have greater re- 
sistance to pests and diseases.—O, C. 


THE SMALL GRAIN SEPARATOR 

During the past season a great many 
small-size threshing outfits have been 
brought into use; that is, the separator 
which uses the power of a 10-20 or 12-25 
horse-power tractor. In most cases these 
outfits have given perfect satisfaction and 

“where they were not successful it was due 
to the use to which they were put and not 
to faulty construction. 

Where the separator was used as a small 
outfit it did fine work, but where this 
small separator was used the same way 
that a large outfit would be, it did not do 
satisfactorily. 

Where the outfit was bought and used 
by one or two farmers for their own thresh- 
ing there was no objection raised to the 
small machine, and this is where the small 
machine is used to great advantage. The 
threshing can be done with about the 
same help as would be needed for stacking 
the grain and it can be done when the 
crop is ready. 

But when the outfit is pe by a 
“threshing ring,” or company of farmers, 
the machine is usually moni There is 
plenty of labor available in the “threshing 
rings,’ and everyone is anxious to get the 
neighborhood finished up. As a result, the 
small machine is used the same as a 
larger one would be. Grain is thrown in 
just as fast as the feeder will takeit and 
the small machine cannot be fed like a 
larger one. Either the speed goes down, 
and the straw winds up in the machine 
and belts come off, or if there is plentiful 

wer in the engine, the speed is Fept up, 

ut such a bunch of straw is taken in that 
it is not threshed thoroly and the grain 
goes over in the straw. 

I believe that the small threshing outfit 
is a great success where it is as was 
intended by the manufacturer. But for 
the “threshing ~~ or community com- 
pany, I believe a large outfit is the most 
successful, for the small one is sure to be 
abused.—R. R. M., Iowa. 


ROLLING OFF TO A START 
If you wish the car to roll off to a start 
on a hill, make sure to retard the ignition 
securely. Remember that the engine can! 
back-fire under those conditions as readily 
as if you were using the starting handle. 
The momentum of the car being against it 
creates an unusual strain on the engine 

under those circumstances.—L. F. C. 
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“I never wore a shoe that 


felt better to work in” 


And only $2 to $3.50 a pair 


MMAxPe you wore Hood Wurkshus last year. If you 
L did you’ve probably made up your mind already 
that}you’ll never wear any other kind inthe warm months. 


They’re only $2 to $3.50 a pair, depending on your size. 
Think of it! That would be enough even if they didn’t 
have other points. 


But they have. _The best way to describe them is to say 
that they wear just like an auto-tire, and are built by the 
same people that make those Hood tires so famous for their 
big mileage records. 


Fine composition soles. Canvas lining; with double 
insoles to keep the feet fresh and cool. Tops are made of 
mms oe stronger than the Government requires for 
mai " 


And the different parts, canvas and rubber, are put under 
high steam pressure and welded together. Only Hood 
vas Footwear is made that way. 


Your dealer will fit you for from $2 to $3.50. If you want: 
the name of the nearest dealer write us. You'll say that | 
it’s the greatest thing that ever happened to your feet— 
and one of the finest little surprises that ever happened 
to your pocketbook, too. 
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COMING EVENTS IN AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Illinois-Indiana Fair, Danville, Ill.— 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4. ; 
Illinois State Fair, Springfield—Aug. 


20-28. 

Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis— 
Sept. 6-11. 

nternational Wheat Show and Wichita 
Fair and Exposition, Wichita, Kans., 
Oct. 4-16. 

Interstate Fair, Kankakee, Ill.—Aug. 
16-21. 

Interstate Livestock Fair, Sioux City, 
lowa—Sept. 20-25. 

lowa State Fair, Des Moines—Aug.25- 


Sept. 3. 

omen Free Fair, Topeka, Sept. 13-18. 

International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago—November 27—Dec. 4. 

Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson—Sept. 
19-24. 

Kentucky State Fair, Louisville—Sept. 
13-18. 

Michigan State Fair, Detroit—Sept. 3- 
12. 

Minnesota State Fair, Hamline—Sept. 
4-11. 

Missouri State Fair, Sedalia—Aug. 14- 
21 


National Implement and Vehicle Show, 
Peoria, Ill.—Sept. 3-14. 

Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln—Sept. 
5-10. 

North Dakota State Fair, Fargo—July 
12-17. 

Northwestern Ohio State Fair, Toledo 


—Aug. 24-28. 
Ohio State Fair, Columbus—Aug. 30- 
Sept. 4. 


Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City— 
Sept. 25-Oct. 2. 

Oklahoma Free State Fair, Muskogee— 
Oct. 4-9. 

Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, North Portland, Oregon—Nov. 
13-20. 

South Dakota State Fair, Huron— 
Sept. 13-18. 

Western Royal Livestock Show, 
Spokane, Wash.—Nov. 1-5. 

Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee—Aug. 
30-Sept. 4. 

National Dairy Show, Chicago, Ill.— 
Oct. 7-16. 

Midwest Horticultural Exposition, 
Council Bluffs, Ia.—Nov. 15-20. 

National Swine Show, Des Moines, Ia. 
Oct. 4-8. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 

Continued from page 8 
than would the returns that would have to 
be made if hundreds of smaller packers 
took over the business of the “big five.” 
As a mattér of fact the case against the 
packers must rest not on their profits but 
on whether or not they restrain trade and 
monopolize the market to the disad- 
vantage of producer and consumer. This 
must remain the pivotal fact in dealing 
with packer legislation. 

High Cost of Living 

During the month of May a wave of 
price-cutting, largely confined to wearing 
apparel, spread thru the country. This 
cutting which occurred at numerous 
points was hailed as an indication of the 
advent of a serious modification of the 
pork-barrel price level. 

There is doubt, however, according to 
the statement of the Federal Reserve 
Board, if these local reductions indicate 
any material alteration in the underlying 
conditions affecting prices. “There is no 
decided increase,” says the Board, “in 
the volume of production sufficient to 
create a more normal relationship with 
consumption, no substantial change in the 
volume of credit extended and no greater 
disposition to economize and invest than 


heretofore.” 
Some Statistics 


W. Jett Lauck, consulting economist 
for the railroad brotherh has filed 
a statement with tne Railroad Labor 
Board in which he contends that during 
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Spark Plugs and 
Haying 


OU can’t make hay while the sun shines if your 

tractor is limping along with one spark plug gone 
“dead.” But you can overcome such annoying delays 
by using sure-fire Bethlehem Spark Plugs. 


Their construction is different. The mica in the de 
Luxe Tractor Plug is wound around the center-spindle, 
then reinforced with little mica washers that cannot 
peel and which make misfiring practically impossible. 


The great International Harvester Company, after 
exhaustive tests, has adopted Bethlehem Spark Plugs 
as standard equipment. There’s a moral here for 
every farmer in America, 


Bethlehem Automobile and Truck Plugs are just as 
dependable as the famous Tractor Plugs. Studebaker, 
Marmon and 48 other manufacturers equip with Beth- 
lehem plugs. Have you read “Hit or Miss?”? Your 
copy is here waiting for your name and address. 


BETHLEHEM SPARK PLUG CORPORATION 
E. H. Schwab, President 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today fur free catalog illustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Kim Street, Quincy, M 
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the war the packers profits have added 
$300 to $50 a year to the expenses of the 
average family. Such statements as this 
must not affect the attitude of Congress 
toward legislation. 

As to the wide divergence of view, note 
the following language of a protest sent 
to Congress recently by scores of small 
packers who are opposed to legislation: 

“The average profit received in the 
packing industry on a dollar’s worth of 
products sold to the retailer is less than 
two cents. The rate of profit at this time 
is considerably less. The packer’s profit 
adds less than a nickel a week to the meat 
bill of the average American family.” 

Who was it who said, “There are lies, 
damned lies and statistics?” 

Increase in Freight Rates Inevitable 

The shippers of the country will prob- 
ably have to make up their minds to an 
increase in freight. The railroads are “no 
pikers.” They are now pleading for an 
increase in rates to the tune of $1,017,- 
000,000 before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This is independent of the 
increase they will ask if the railroad 
brotherhoods are granted their demands 
for increased wages. In round numbers 
if these programs go thru the farmer would 
have to pay an additional fifty percent to 
his freight bill. 

In connection with the demand of the 
roads, Clifford Thorne, representing mid- 
western shippers attacked the “book 
values” of the railroads and told the 
Commission that the shippers will contest 
the huge increase unless it is shown that 
property value on which the increases are 
asked represent sound appraisement. 

Need For Transportation Facilities 

The important thing, however, for the 
farmer is the great need for better trans- 
portation facilities to remove the year’s 
crop. Because of the action of the Federal 
Reserve Board in tightening money credit 
thruout its branch members, feeling ran 
strong in Congress that the stringency of 
the money market had a detrimental effect 
on the movement of cattle and on the 
agricultural community in general. A 
Senate resolution was adopted asking 
Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve 


Bank what steps had been taken to mobil-, 


ize credits for crop movements. The 
Governor in his reply gave assurance that 
if transportation facilities are provided 
there will be no difficulty in moving the 
crops. 

The concern manifested in Congress 
was largely due to the warning issued by 
Julius H. Barnes, who when the United 
States Grain Corporation went out of 
existence, warned farm organizations and 
banking interests that the financial situa- 
tion in the coming fall might prove 
disastrous, unless some plan is adopted. 
Transportation and not finance, however, 
is believed to be the crux of the problem. 

Federal Farm Loan Act Amended 

One principal cause of the stringency of 
farm credit is due to the fact that the 
Supreme Court has failed to pass on the 
constitutionality of the Farm Loan Act 
and the consequent result that farm loans 
have been practically held up. The Senate 
took two steps to remedy the situation 
caused by the hitch in the Farm Loan 
system. A bill by Senator Gronna 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase $30,000,000 worth of farm 
bonds was passed. The bill has now passed 
both Houses and is designed to permit the 
farm loan banks to complete loans ap- 
plied for up till March 1, 1920. Senator 
Capper of Kansas has introduced a bill 
to help the cattlemen. The bill directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to deposit with 
the Federal Reserve Banks as soon as 
possible $40,000,000 in order to enable the 
banks to rediscount cattle paper at not 
less than six percent. 


The average farm family uses three 
dozen eggs each week and one fowl for 
table purposes. 
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This route is the main line 
of travel between the busy 
mining cities of Ishpeming 
and Negaunee, Mich. 
traffic census revealed the 
passage over this road of 
1080 vebicles per day, the 
majority of which were 
automobiles. 











Two different sections of 
Marquette-Negaunee Road, © 
Marquette County, Mich. 
These roads were water- 
bound macadam, surface- 
treated with “Tarvia-B” in 
1917 and 1918. 











You can have roads like these— 


plain macadam roads that are be- 
ginning to wearin spots, or to 
“ravel,” you certainly ought to know 
he out this Marquette-Negaunee 


F there are, in your community, 


— 


It will show you how, at small ex- 
pense, you can save your roads and 
make them smooth, dustless and 
durable. 


Like many roads built in this 
country afew years ago, this Mar- 
quette-Negaunee ro was plain 
water-bound macadam construction. 
But after it had been in use for a 
while the road authorities of Mar- 
quette County discovered that plain 
macadam would not stand up under 
the torture of modern traffic. 


The road authorities had to find 
some way to save their road, which 
is an important main highway carry- 
ing heavy traffic. They turned to 
Tarvia as the surest and most eco- 
nomical solution to the problem. 


They treated the road surface with 
“Tarvia-B” in 1917. In some places 
where the wear had been particularly 






severe a second treatment was ap- 
plied in the summer of 1918. 


Today, instead of a ruined mac- 
adam road which would soon have 
to be rebuilt at great expense, Mar- 
quette County has one of the finest 
stretches of road in all Michigan, as 
the photographs show. 


And the road can be kept in this 
same wonderful condition at small 
expense by occasional Tarvia treat- 
ments. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before 
taxpayers as well as road authorities 
The Barrett Company has organized 
a Special Service Department, which 
keeps up to the minute on all road 
proteus. 


If you will write to the nearest 
office regarding road conditions or 
problems in your vicinity the matter 
will have the prompt attention of 
experienced engineers. This service 
is free for the asking. If you want 
better roads and lower taxes, this De- 
partment can greatly assist you. 





Booklet and advice on your own road problem 
can be bad from the.nearest Barrett office. 
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THE FERTILIZER PAID 

Many tenants feel that it does not pay 
them to fertilize crops growing on another 
man’s farm but H. H. Busch, a Pulaski 
county farmer, proved the fallacy of this 
notion. He rented a piece of rundown, 
low, black, sandy soil to put to corn. “A 
few rows were unfertilized, the balance 
received a 1-12-1 fertilizer at the rate of 
two hundred pounds per acre, the cost of 
each acre application being $4.24. At 
husking time, the corn was weighed over 
the scales and the unfertilized corn made 
eighteen and one-half bushels per acre 
while the fertilized corn made twenty-six 
and one-half bushels per acre or a gain of 
eight bushels of corn for fertilization. This 
corn was sold to the elevator at $1.25 per 
bushel so the extra eight bushels produced 
brought ten extra dollars in return for 
the $4.24 invested in fertilizer. This 
shows an acre profit of $5.76 or one 
hundred and thirty-five percent on money 
invested six months. Mr. Busch sums it 
up by saying, “It always pays to fertilize 
but it pays best when you know the 
particular needs of your soil. The time 
spent in fertilizing was amply repaid in 
this particular case by the extra amount 
of fodder secured.”—I. J. M., 





SENSIBLE ECONOMY 

It is poor economy, as we all know, to 
use machinery that fails to do good work. 
It is also poor economy to discard ma- 
chinery or harness that may be repaired 
at reasonable cost and be_made to give 
fair service. 

On a neighbor’s farm I once saw a cul- 
tivator discarded which had been used 
one season, the reason being that the 
tongue was broken, This may seem in- 
credible, but I can vouch for the truth of 
the matter. The man who did this was 
an extreme instance of poor management. 
He is not farming now. 

But who can not recall instances where 
half-wornout harness is thrown away be- 
cause the owner hated to overhaul and 
repair it? The high price of leather is 
making more economy the rule these 
days. I happened in on a neighbor the 
other day who was making over old har- 
ness that had been hung away because 
some part was broken. He was using old 
lines to make hitching straps, mending 
tugs capable of giving a season’s work in 
the field, repairing collars that had lost 
the flap at the top and daing a general 
overhauling business. When he had 
finished he had from two old sets of har- 
ness of almost similar make, one set of 
very fair harness. It was a case of sensi- 
ble economy. 

Too much serviceable farm stuff is 
thrown away, or has been in the past. 
Too many cultivators are standing in our 
yards with some broken part—perhaps a 
brace—that might be repaired. Too many 
plows are discarded that should be tarn- 
ing furrows and doing it well. 

Of course, there is a limit that should 
be set where economical use of a machine, 
or any farm equipment, ceases. The farm- 
er must judge for himself when this limit 
is reached. If the binder breaks down or 
calls for continual “tinkering” in the 
field to make it run, that limit, it is very 
plain, has been passed. 

I once lost two days in corn cutting 
time because a neighbor who came to cut 
for me was trying to operate a binder 
that should have been retired a year be- 
fore or thoroughly repaired. One can not 
quarrel with a neighbor over such things, 
but he can reflect a lot on sensible 
economy. 

A neighbor who kept quite a lot of 
stock had virtually no shelter for young 
heifers about to freshen. They took 
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Star Tires Last Longer 


—Cost Less to Use 


One STAR tire usually outwears two 
“average” tires. And the reason? 
Simply the use of more materials (of 
the highest quality), plus careful 
workmanship and inspection. That 
is really the only way longer mileage 
can be built into a tire. 

Every Star Fabric Tire has an extra 
ply of fabric—greatly increasing 
strength to withstand loads, strains 


and shocks. ’ 
Your dealer has Star Tires—or can 
get them from the nearest Star 
branch for you. 
White for descriptive literature. 
The Star Rubber Company 
AKRON, OHIO 
RRANCHES 
Chicago 


Kansas City, Mo. 
San Francisco 








New York 
Atlanta Ga. 
» Texas 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
44 Whitehall Street, New York City 


Red Star Inner Tubes last 
as long as the car itself, 
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Made by 
Akron'’s Master Tire Builders 












Light Weight Farm Motors 


Weigh only 40 to 60 pounds per horsepower, about 
one-third as much as ordinary farm engines, yet 
are more 
We getincreased power 
without increased weight 
because of an improved 
design, better material, 
higher grade mechanics, 








accurate balancing and improvements in carburetion, ignition and lubrication. 
Because of their light weight, und also because they can be run at various speeds, 


Cushman Motors are known as All 
even more satisfactorily 


Purpose Engines. They not only do all stationary jobs, 
than ordinary engines, but they may be attached as power drive to 
such mnchines as harvesters, hay presses, corn binders and 
pickers, potato diggers, etc. , 
Cushman Motors are equipped with an accurate Throttling 
Governor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pulley and Water 
Circulating Pump, without extra charge. (310) 
Write today for book on Light Weight Farm Engines. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
6aGNoerth 21st Street Lincoln, Nebraska 
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their chances, and so did the owner. Con- 
sequently the loss in calves was large and 
at least one mature animal, weak from 
exposure, was lost. Right there the 
season’s profit was inaged and the price 
of a good shed was lost. But this man 
was an example of extreme carelessness, 
the kind of man who never succeeds on 
the farm. 

We can see the flaws in the other fel- 
low’s armor, but often fail to glimpse our 
own. Once I neglected to nail on the 
boards that closed cracks in the henhouse 
after cool weather arrived. That allowed 
a draft and was responsible for a few 
cases of roup. A neighbor’s wife had a 
tale of woe because rats harboring under 
an old building got a lot of her chickens. 
Oh, there are many ways we fall down! 
Many poor practices!—H. M., Kansas. 


THE PLEASURE OF SERVICE 

The business of Successful Farming is 
to serve farm folks. Part of the service 
consists of the information, inspiration, 
and entertainment that may be obtained 
from the pages of the magazine itself. 


This, however, is not all the service this | 


magazine renders. 

One of the ways that it makes itself 
useful to farm folks is thru the work of 
its “Subscribers’ Information Bureau.”’ 
The business of this Bureau is to furnish 
to subscribers and members of their im- 
mediate families any information, advice, 
or assistance that our organization can 
render. Every year thousands of sub- 
scribers and members of their families 
receive assistance from this Bureau. We 
want you to feel free to write us at any 
time in regard to your problems. 

Another department of our work that 
is doing worth while things is our Boys’ 
and Girls’ Loan Service. Thisdepartment 
has, since it was established, loaned in 
excess of $100,000 to more than 5,000 
boys and girls. The purpose of our loan 
service is to create a desire for ownership 
among boys and girls, to assist them in 
learning business methods, and to interest 
them more thoroly in farm work. 

The improvement of our public schools 
is a subject that should continually be 
uppermost in the minds of everyone in 
both country and city communities. Our 
Rural Schools Bureau publishes every 
month during the school year a series of 
lessons for use in a supplementary way in 
the country schools. There are three 
groups of lessons, one for the youngsters 
in the lowest grades, another for inter- 
mediate grades, and another for the ad- 
vanced grades. These lessons are in- 
corporated in a publication called the 
Rural Schools Bulletin. This Bulletin is 
sent without charge to teachers in country 
schools. More than a quarter of a million 
children in thirteen tltousand country 
schools received the benefit of this service 
last year. During the coming year we 
plan to offer this service to a million 
country boys and girls in 50,000 country 
schools. 

We want to make our organization use- 
ful to you, your boys and girls, and every 
member of your household, in all the 
various ways mentioned above. 

Naturally we want to extend our use- 
fulness and we believe you would like to 
help. There undoubtedly are several farm 
families in your community who would 
be glad to read Successful Farming and 
profit by the services of our organization. 
Why not send us the subscriptions of two 
or three of your neighbors? We shall ap- 
preciate this cooperation and take ad- 
vantage of the first opportunity to get 
even with you. 

For your convenience we are placing in 
your copy of Successful Farming a sub- 
scription order blank. Hand it to one of 
your friends with the suggestion that they 
egin to “use” Beocentiel Farming, or 
better still, have them fill out the blank 
and give you the money to send with it. 
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145 degrees is a condition more severe, perhaps, than your tractor 
will ever have to meet—but no matter what your conditions 
may be, if your tractor is equipped with a SPIREX Radiator, you 
are safe from every cooling trouble. 


Scientifically correct in design and accurately made from the finest 
material obtainable, SPIREX superiority is not a claim, it is a demon- 
strated fact proved by thousands of busy tractors in hard daily use. 


That is why you should buy none but a SPIREX-equipped tractor. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin , 
F, Somers Peterson Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
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A FARM ORCHARD MAKES GOOD 


Worthless Trees Become Valuable Sideline 


N the early spring of 1916, there was 
in the possession of Miss Florence 
Stutzman in Elkhart county, Indiana, 

a sixteen year old orchard of well grown 
trees. They had been pruned “up” for 
several years and had been sprayed for 
two or three years, but seemingly with 
no results. The spray material had been 
applied according to directions found on 
a can of commercial lime-sulphur and the 
scale seemed to 
grow fat after the 





one and one-half gallons of lime-sulphur 
solution, one and orie-fourth pounds of 
arsenate of lead and one-h int of 
nicotine sulphate in fifty gallons of water. 
The spraying was done ina thoro manner 
every square inch of surface being covered 
with the mixture. 
The Second Summer Spray 

This orchard like neighboring orchards 

had often carried a fair crop of apples 





spraying was 
done. The orchard 
was going rapidly 
and something 
had to be done or 
the orchard cut 
down for the land 
it occupied was 
not paying in- 
terest on the in- 
vestment. 

Miss Stutzman 
planned to give 
it one more 
chance. In giving 
it that Sones 
she procured all 
available scien- 
tific information 
at hand and 
diligently applied 
it in the orchard work. The pruning was 
done *from the top down and the trees 
thinned out to such an extent that a 
thoro job of spraying could be done. A 
complete record of all labor was kept so 
that determination of profits or losses 
could be made at the end of the year. 
The labor bill for the pruning alone ran 
rather high and the spray material cost 
some money, but all information pointed 
to such a program as she was following. 

After the pruning was done and when 
the buds were swelling the first spray of 
the season was applied. This spray made 
of lime-sulphur solution with water was 
made strong enough to test six on the 
Baume scale of the standard spray ma- 
terial hydrometer. A good spray pump 
was used so that a high pressure could be 
obtained. The orchard was _thorol 
soaked with the material, about five gal- 
lons of diluted solution being applied 
to each tree. In two weeks time the trav- 
eler on the highway nearby could tell 
that the spray had done the work as 
intended. The job was so thoro that 
scarcely a living scale could be found in 
the orchard. , The bark began to take on 
a brighter appearance and get more 
smooth. The buds came forth and in a 
short time the trees were pink in the early 
stages of blossom. 

‘The First Summer Spray 

Miss Stutzman found that she had to 
spray primarily for three or four insects 
and several fungus diseases. Luckily 
such combinations of spray materials 
could be used as to combat all the insects 
and diseases with five applications. The 
dormant spray had already been applied 
for scale and had done its work.. The next 
spray was to be applied when the pink 
showed in the bursting buds primarily for 
the control of curculio, apple scab and 
aphis. The same lime-sulphur solution 
she had used for the dormant spray would 
control the apple scab if one and one-half 
gallons were mixed with fifty gallons of 
water. The curculio could be checked at 
least and pretty well controlled by add- 
ing to the same fifty gallons of spray ma- 
terial one and one-fourth pounds of 
arsenate of lead. The aphis appearing 
on the buds by the thousands could be 
controlled at the same time by adding one- 
half pint of nicotine sulphate to the barrel 
of materials. Thus the material for the 
first summer spray was made by mixing 














A typical treein :he Stutzman orchard in 1915. 


until about the middle of June when most 
of them would drop. This drop was caused 
by the codling moth laying the in the 
blossom cup, it later hatching a larva or 
worm which ate off the stem of the grow- 
ing apple, causing it to drop. To avoid this 
trouble a spray was applied made of the 
same materials and in the same propor- 
tions as the former summer spray. The 
idea was to fill the blossom cup with 
»0ison so that when the egg hatched the 
arva would have for his first breakfast a 
small amount of poison which would im- 
mediately end his career. The application 
was made when one-half to two-thirds 
the petals had fallen from the blossoms. 
The spray nozzle was kept well on the 
outside of the tree so all the calyx tubes 
would become thoroly wet. 
The Third Summer Spray 
The third summer spray was applied 





what is commonly known as the wormy 
apple. Thoroness as usual was not for 
gotten in this spray 

A fair crop of apples set in 1916, and 

practically all of them were saved. There 
were very few drops and scarcely any 
wormy apples. The fruit was somewhat 
under size, due to the low vitality of the 
trees. But it’payed out the first year. 
The famil had all the fruit they could 
use. In addition enough apples were sold 
to pay for all labor in pruning, spraying, 
harvesting and marketing, and to pay for 
spray materials, depreciation on equip- 
ment, rent of land, repairs, ete. After all 
items were cleared $33.01 remained as 
net. profit. 
The same program of work was followed 
out the next year and after all expenses 
were met the season’s earnings amounted 
to $66. The fruit was of a better quality 
this year and a great improvement was 
shown in the trees. 

In 1918 the orchard came forth and re- 
turned a net profit of $189. The sales 
amounted to $377.44. Some fertilizer was 
applied this year in the form of nitrate of 

a and acid phosphate. Four to five 
pane of each were applied to a tree. 
t was sown on the surface of the ground 
under the spread of the branches, leaving 
a circle with a three foot radius at the 
mae of the tree on which no fertilizer was 


On April 25, 1919, a heavy frost killed 
practically all the apples in northern In- 
diana. me of the fruit was frozen in 
the Stutzman orchard but enough escaped 
to make a fair crop. The same general 
care was given the orchard as before out- 
lined. Some straw was hauled around 
about half of the trees m addition to the 
commercial nitrate and phosphate. With 
the high price of labor and spray ma- 
terials together and with a more liberal 
application of fertilizer than usual the 
expense bill amounted to $190.93. The 
total sales amounted to $375.66 leaving 
a net profit of $184.73. 

Since the first year the work has been 
arranged in this orchard so that it in- 
terferes very little with the farm work. 
There are always some nice days during 
the late fall or winter when the pruning 

can be done. 
The dormant 











spray is applied 
as soon in the 
spring as weath- 
er conditions 
will permit, thus 
getting it done 
before spring 
work begins in 
the field. The 
summer sprays 
are all put on 
at a time when 
crop work is 
more or less 
pressing, but 
with a good 
spray pump 
each can be 








Same tree three years after first pruning. 


ten days later to assist in the control of 
fungus diseases and catch late codling 
moth. It was made like the material for 
the first two sprays except that the 
nicotine sulphate was not added. 
The Fourth Summer Spray 
The fourth and last spray for the season 
consisted of the same materials as the 
third summer spray and was applied the 
second week in July for the further control 
of fungus diseases, but primarily for the 
cated a the second brood of codling 
moth. This brood 


in thru the side 
ap ab ie iawnontart 


he apple causing 





applied to the 
fifty-five trees 
in three to four 
hours. Miss Stutzman does not mind 
stopping a team in the cornfield to apply 
the summer sprays for without them the 
income from the orchard would be cut off. 
During the last two years the income per 
acre has been larger from the orchard than 
from any farm crop grown on the place. 
The work done and results obtained in this 
orchard is only an example of what can 
be done in thousand of farm orchards in 
the middle west, thus assuring the farm 
family all the fruit they can possibly con- 
sume and return a neat little profit 
besides.—G, E, M. 
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‘Your Goodrich Dealer 


offers you a Silvertown 


Cord ‘Tire with the 


conscious pride that a 


good merchant has in 
a good product. 


Goodrich Tires 
Best in the Long Run 


a The B. E, Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. + Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles; Fabric Tires, 6000 Milet 
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GETTING TOGETHER PAID 

That portion of southwestern Michigan 
which borders the lake is largely given over 
to grape growing; thousands of acres are 
in grapes. The method of marketing a 
few years ago was to haul a load to the 
nearest city and await the buyers’ pleas- 
ure. The buyers had it all their own way 
and the grower could take their price or 
let his grapes rot. Buyers had an under- 
standing among themselves as to the 
price each would offer. If the growers re- 
fused to take the first offer, they could be 
sure they would not get a better one. The 
price ranged from 6 to 11 cents a basket 
depending upon the demand and the 
amount of the crop. It costs at least $100 
an acre to set out a vineyard. Baskets 
range in price from 2 to 4 cents apiece; 
picking costs 2 cents a basket, trimming, 
cultivating, tying up and resetting posts 
easily comes to 2 cents a basket more 
making the cost of producing a basket of 
grapes at least 6 cents and often more. 
You can easily see where the grower got 
off when he received less than 10 cents 
a basket. Land set to grapes is worth $500 
an acre; posts cost from 40 to 60 cents 
each and common labor demands 40 cents 
an hour. Figure 6 percent on the money 
invested and 10 percent for depreciation 
and the grower was up against a losing 
proposition. Now see what cooperation 
did for the grape men: 

About five years ago the growers or- 
ganized the Southern Michigan Grape 
Growers’ Association and determined to 
do their own marketing in carload lots. 
The secretary opened an office and made 
liberal use of the long distance telephone 
and the telegraph wires. He easily got in 
touch with distributors in the central west 
and disposed of carloads of grapes at a 
price far above the local buyers best 
offers. A standard package was adopted 
and rigid inspection inaugurated at the 
loading points. The legislature was in- 
duced to pass a law making it obligatory 
for the grower to stamp his name and 
address on the cover of every basket, 
also the variety and amount the basket 
contained. Loading points were estab- 
lished along the railroads wherever there 
was a siding and competent checkers and 
inspectors placed in pm Last season 
each loading point averaged seven car- 
loads a day for nearly eight weeks and the 
price averaged 24 cents a basket. It cost 
the’growers one-eighth of a cent a basket 
to market their grapes but it was worth 
much more than that. No more worries 
over a market; the grower simply drove up 
to the car and unloaded and in a few days 
received his check. 

Any grower may become a member by 
yaying a small amount and receive the 
ull benefit whether he has an acre or a 
hundred acres of grapes. The association 
meets once a year and elects officers, also 
transacts other business. The grower is 
assured of a good price, and the buyer is 
protected thru rigid inspection of all 
packages.—L. B. R. 


SPRAY FOR LICE ON VINE CROPS 
Spraying for plant lice or aphids on cu- 
cumbers, melons, and squashes should 
begin as soon as they appear, before they 
have a chance to cause curling of the 
leaves. After the leaves roll under, the 
lice have secured a hiding place that can- 
not be touched by any spray material. 
Plant lice are sucking insects and there- 
fore must be controlled by a contact in- 
sectitude that will destroy them by closing 
up the breathing pores of their bodies. 
The best material to use is a forty percent 
solution of nicotine sulphate, using one 
teaspoonful to a gallon of water to which 
an inch cube of hard soap has been added. 
The soap serves to spread the material 
better over the foliage. Since the lice are 
generally on the under sides of the leaves 
and must be struck by the spray in order 
to be killed, careful spraying of all parts 
of the plant, including both sides of the 
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Coffee prices are way up 
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far price—-WhAy not drink | 


INSTANT 
PosTUM 


Instead of* coffee 
as many are doing 


Atable beverage of ‘coffee- 
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Better for health—At lower cost 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


Made by Postum Cereal Co.,Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Several Hundred Ohio Farms 
For Sale 


E are offering several hundred of the best farms in 
Ohio at prices that are low in comparison to the 
value of the property and the income assured purchasers. 


These farms are a part of the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict, which is a political subdivision of the State of Ohio, 
and represent a surplus acreage that we own in the 


Rich silt loam top-soil deposits make this land very pro- 
ductive—practically inexhaustible. 


It is our earnest desire to bring more good farmers to this 
community, which lies within a thirty mile radius of 
Dayton. Quick markets are available by rail, interurban 


We Would Like to Send You Booklets Giving De- 
tailed Information. Just Address “Farm Division” 


THE MIAMI CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 
DAYTON, OHIO 











You will never have 

another opportunity 

of securing a Farm like 

what we can offer you Now. Write us today and we 
will send you FREE information telling you how to 
secure one of our bargain farms on easy terms and 
small down payment. Let us help you. Ourreputation, 
“A Good Title Always’’.C.D.BAKERLANDCO., 
Drawer-W, FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
IF you WAN tosellor excnange 
your property write me, 

JOHN J. BLACK, 97 St.. Chippewa Falls, Wis. 





WN YOUR OWN HOM 


In Minnesota and North Dakota along the Line 
of the Great Northern Ry. is the largest body of 
rich black low-priced agricultural land to be found 
anywhere in the United States. 

Write for free books describing the opportunities 
offered homeseekers and investors in Minnesota and 
North Dakota along the Great Northern Ry. 

E. C. LEEDY 
General Agricultural Development Agent 
Great Northern Ry. Dept.G, St. Paul. Minna. 
















All articles advertised in these pages are guaranteed by dealers and Successful Farming. 
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leaves, is necessary. In the early growth 
of the ' vine crops the foliage is not so dense 
and this is the time to get rid of the lice. 
Later in the season when the plants be- 
come large, the dense mass of leaves makes 
it very difficult to control the pests. 
Cucumber beetles are aiso likely to| [iE 
appear, and should be controlled by a mix- 
ture of half tobacco dust and half hydrated 
lime sprinkled on the — when the dew 
is on the leaves. Adult squash bugs may 
be destroyed by oy ards between 
the plants at night and going out early in 
the morning to kill the bugs found hiding 
under these boards. Most of the young 
squash bugs will be killed by the nicotine 
sulphate used to destroy the lice.—C. M. 


MOISTURE FOR GRAPES 
There is an old saying to the effect 
that it takes five years to produce a gra 
vine. I have found that this is generally 
true where the grapes are allowed to grow 
under ordinary conditions. Where they 
are given plenty of moisture the first two 
ears, however, the time can be materially 
love ned and the vines brought to bearing 
a season or two sooner than where they 
are allowed to shift for themselves. 

Three years ago, I set out two dozen 
vines for the purpose of supplying the 
family table with grapes. Most of these 
were trained along the garden fence 
where they were given only ordinary care 
during the growing season. 

Three vines, however, were trained over 
a trellis near a chicken house. It happened 
that whenever the water pans in the 
poultry house were emptied that I al- 
ways threw the water around the roots of 
these three vines. One of them, which was 
more convenient than the others, re- 
ceived more of the water. 

These three vines outgrew the others, 
so that there was no comparison. In 
fact, one season’s growth was equal to 
two ‘for those having ordinary care. The 
one vine having more moisture than the 
others came into bearing the third season, 
and it produced as good a crop as any 
fully matured vines you ever saw. 

The explanation is in the fact that 
grapes need a lot of moisture. When they 
are fully matured the roots have tapped 
the subsoil where they have an pHa lant 
supply at all times. Where the vines 
are sapplied sufficient moisture while 
the roots are getting down to the subsoil, 
they will also make growth and hasten 
their production time.—C. C. 8. 
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10 000 Seiders 


Have Plowéd | Firrows 
That Woyla. Belt the'World 
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SALA AL ACAGCAC AC ACALACALACAR 


PETETETS TSS TST ere Terre 


PACA ACICAeE 


12 Years’ Actual Field Work 


N the last 12 years more than 10,000 Heider 
Tractors have gone into the hands of farmers. 
The Heider is in use in every section—in every 
kind of ground—on every traction or belt job. Let 
the thousands of Heider owners tell you how suc- 
cessful the Heider is—how economical—how certain 
it is in the delivery of power for the hardest work. 
Our booklet, ‘‘The Verdict Direct From Heider 
Owners,” gives you ¢heir experience. Send for it. 


15% to 20% Fewer Parts No Gears to Strip 


Here isone bigreasonforthe Here’sanotherreason:With 
Heider’s unequaled success: the Heider Friction Drive 
Itsfriction typeof transmis- the power is taken directly 
sion saves 15% to 20% of from the flywheel by large 
parts. It does away with metal disks at either side— 
clutch, transmission gears one for go ahead, the other 
and bevel gears. The fewer for reverse. 

the parts through which the {¢ js a steady power flow. No 
powerhas totravel,themore jerking, no vibration, NOGEARS 
power delivered to drawbar TO STRIP. Tractor is always 
or belt. This means more = meh” Seven speeds for 
" k from the fuel war an reverse a with one 
actual work motor speed and one lever for 
—a big saving. traction or belt. 
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THINNED FRUIT BETTER 

By thinning out the extremely thick 
fruit when it is about one-third size, that 
which is left will be not only larger, but 
more free of insect pests and rot, while the 
firmness and flavor will be enhanced. 

Where the fruit is left thick on the 
tree, it is too crowded to develop properly, 
and insects are much more likely to attack 
it than if it is thinned out. Great damage 
also is done some trees, especially those 
which have not been in bearing very long, 
by allowing an abnormally large crop of 
fruit to unduly sap the tree of its vitality. 
Indeed, trees are sometimes killed by this 
overloading with fruit. Even where this 
does not result, the tree often is barren 
for three or four years immediately fol- 
lowing the abnormal yield. 

In thinning the fruit from a tree, the 
small, ill-shaped, withering and rot- 
specked pieces should be discarded, only 

the larger, smooth, healthy-looking ones 
being left on the tree. The distance apart 
for leaving fruit must be decided by the 
size of the fruit and the age, productive- 
ness and general condition of the tree on 
which it 1s grown. As a general rule, it 
may be said that all fruit should have a 
space of at least three times its natural 
size at maturity, some allowance being 
made for clusters of fruit, as it is difficult 
to remove one piece of fruit from a cluster 
without knocking all of the cluster off. 
—M. C., Mo. 
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Two sizes: 12-20and 9-16. Send for catalog and “The Verdict." H 
See what Heider users say. You do not have to take a “‘demon- 
stration” of one or two days as proof. Catalog also describes 
famous Rock Island CTX Tractor Plow and one-man Tractor Disk. 
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ROCK ISLAND) 


374 Second Ave. Plow Com PANY Rock Island, m1. 
Established — 2 
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BLE “JR.” TRUCK 
UNIT. 
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@r cannot . Omaha, 
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(Only 200 Ibs. boxed for shipment) 
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AT THE SAME LOW COST. 

ly ant Feat attached to any 
FORD CHAS S1S—absolutely 
solid, durable construction. Pays 
for itself in a month. 


DON’T DELAY--WRITE now 
A line brings full information. 
AFFORDABLE Motor Truck Corp, 


23 Park Row Omaha, N 
N. Y. Olty, Dept, F. Dept. F, 
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PLANT BEETS NOW FOR WINTER 
The best beets I have ever seen grown 
for winter use were those from seeds sown 
July 1 to 10 in the Colorado experiment 


station farm garden last summer. Seeds 
were sown in well prepared soil in drill 
rows through which sufficient water had 
been run to insure quick germination. 
Rows were made a bit deeper than those 
in which seeds are ordinarily planted in 
the springtime. They were filled slightly 
less than level with soil for covering. 
Seeds were sown at the rate of eighteen 


or twenty per foot of row. Plants were 
not thinned, since appearances were that 
there would be little or no crop. Only 


two cultivations with the shovel hoe were 
given during the growing season. 

At the time of harvesting the other 
root crops—beets, carrots and turnips, 
the gardener made an examination of the 
late-planted beets which then appeared 
to be making a good growth, and two 
weeks later, October 10, he harvested 
them. 

When gathered, approximately two- 
thirds of the roots averaged from two to 
two and one-half inches in diameter. 
The flesh of these was firm, tender, juicy 
and of excellent color. With an inch and 
a half of leaf stems left attached to each, 
roots of this size were placed in storage 
for winter use alongside of fully matured 
roots from seeds sown in May. In Jan- 
uary following storage, the former were 
in excellent condition, while the latter 
were wilted, fibrous and woody. 

Roots from the late seeding too small 
to put in storage were found to be ex- 
cellently adapted for canning and pick- 
ling. hile they were not above the 
average young beets in quality, the work 
of canning could be done at a much more 
convenient time.—E. K. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES 

Cucumbers for pickles can be success- 
fully grown if planted as late as July, and 
given the right attention. 

Select a cool damp soil, as rich as pos- 
sible, and plant seeds of those varieties 
known to be prolific in their growth. 

One excellent method is to plant a few 
seeds in a hotbed or coldframe that is not 
in use at this time of the summer. The 
soil is very rich in such a bed, owing to 
the fact the manure used in the bed for 
earlier crops is decaying. It will retain 
the moisture and cool on account of 
its depth, and on account of the fact that 
it is partly shaded by the sides of the ex- 
cavation or the frame around the bed. 

It is not necessary to use the sash to 
force the growth of the cucumbers, as 
the weather will be warm enough to force 
their growth as rapidly as is necessary. 
Such beds should produce hundreds of 
pickles. 

If the small round yellow or lemon cu- 
cumber is planted there will be a crop of 
fine small round pickles which are pleas- 
ing in appearance and flavor. These help 
to make a variety.—J. T. 


DRYING SURPLUS TOMATOES 

In connection with the drives for food 
conservation during the past war we 
found that tomatoes from the garden may 
be dried and kept for winter use very 
satisfactorily. Drying of the fruit elimi- 
nates the expense required for cans or 
jars and saves space and work necessary 
in storing the canned product. 

The fruit should be taken for drying 
when properly matured, that is, before 
it has become “dead ripe.” Drying 
should follow harvesting as quickly as 
possible. The fruits are washed in cold 
water, and having cores removed are cut 
crosswise in sli each one-fourth inch 
thick. Slices are laid on a cloth-covered 
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tray or rack and exposed to sufficient 
heat from below to dry them —. 

The best results in drying will se- 
cured over the kitchen range in which is a 
very low or a banked fire. Trays should 
be supported at a sufficient height above 
the stove to prevent the fruits from be- 
coming partially cooked or burned. From 
one to two days will be needed to com- 
plete the drying. No attempt should be 
made to turn the slices until they have 
become practically dried. At this time 
they may readily removed from the cloth 
by means of a dull knifeblade. They may 
then be placed in a cloth bag and hung 
near the stove until thoroughly dry. 

The dried product, run through a hand 
grist mill or an old coffee mill, is admirably 
adapted for cream soups and sauces; or, 
soaked in cold water from ten to twelve 
hours the slices may be used as fresh or 
canned fruit in stews or other dishes on 
the table.—E. K. 


LATE PEAS 

A planting of poe may well be included 
among the late fall crops of the farm gar- 
den. Provided the soil contains sufficient 
moisture for germination and uninter- 
rupted growth of the young plants, seeds 
sown as late as July 15 may be expected 
to produce a good crop. Only the early 
varieties should be planted later than 
June 15, however. 

The more satisfactory method is to 
make plantings of several varieties re- 
quiring different periods of time for ma- 
turity, about June 10 to 15. The suc- 
cessive maturity of the different varieties 
will give peas for use during practically 
the entire late summer and fall. 

Planting may be made to advantage in 
space from which early crops of radishes, 
lettuce and onions have been removed. 
The soil should be thoroughly prepared 
in order that seeds may have such con- 
tact with moisture as will enable them to 
germinate readily. Frequent cultivation 
will be needed to retain moisture during 
the growing period. Additional moisture 
will be conserved if none of the varieties 
are provided with brush or other sup- 

rts. Rather, the vines should be al- 
owed to grow at random. Without sup- 
ports the vines will make a more stocky 
growth and seldom will they fail to set 
a heavy crop. Peas in late summer or 
fall are delicious for home use and sell at 
high prices on the average vegetable 
market.—E. K. 


CUCUMBERS IN ROWS 

We have found cucumbers to produce 
the best crops when planted in rows. The 
seeds are sown thickly in the drills to in- 
sure a good stand of healthy plants. Then 
they can be thinned, leaving the best 
plants about ten inches to a foot apart. 

When cucumbers are planted in hills 
we have found them to suffer more dur- 
ing hot weather than when planted in 
rows. The sun seems to dry out the hills 
more quickly and wither the young plants. 
But when growing in rows the plants soon 
thickly cover the ground and this L..Ips 
to uce evaporation under the foliage. 
In training the plants we try to alternate 
the direction of growth of each plant. This 
gives them more room. One plant grows 
to the east and next to the west and so on 
down the rows. This also seems to make 
cultivation easier while the plants are 
small, and as they grow large the weeds 
are smothered out and cultivation does 
not seem to be needed. When spraying 
the young cucumber plants it seems 
quicker work when they are growing in 
rows. After our experience we would not 
try to grow cucumbers in hills again, al- 
tho we had always thought that was the 
only way to raise a good crop.—R. G. K., 
Mich. 

From a money value standpoint, milk. 
and milk products form the most valu- 
able group of foods used on the ordinary 


American farm. 
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Alone 


in the tire field __ 





8 PER CENT of all the seven and one-half 
million motor cars in America are reg- 
istered in towns of less than five thousand 

_ population. And more than three-quarters of 

these are owned by farmers. Of course the great 
majority are in the light-car class, 
To give these millions of light-car users the right 
tire service was a task made to order for the 
Firestone Organization. It had pioneered before 
—it could do it again. The result is the 
Firestone 334—the destined measure of service 
in the small tire field. 


What the bulk of the people accept 
as the standard of value is right. 
And the popular voice is calling 
jor this Firestone 3”. 








Li) ats 


Pa \ 
ih eas 
Sanaa 


*4 4° — e . The Seven- Million- Dollar Plant — Firestone 
The method of building this tire is as unique as Pieet Mp. te chick @ fale its eee 


the service it renders. A $7,000,000 factory in Firestone 34-inch tire, the first tire ever given 
@ whole factory to itself, Capacity 16,000 a day. 


which only the 3-inch and 3%-inch sizes are 
made. Plant capacity of 16,000 tires a day. 
Men devoted to its making as single-mindedly 
as if there were no other tire in the world. 


You owners of small cars can forget tire details, 
You need not bother with methods, features or 
guarantees. Call for the Firestone 334, 


Alone in its field, the Firestone 334 
takes its place beside the half dozen 


products of universal use which 


a J? 
| Firestone ¢ 
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KALE FOR FALL AND WINTER USE 

Kale is worthy of a trial in the average 
home garden. The leaves of the plant, 
which belongs to the cabbage family, are 
used as greens and are available in late 
fall and winter, when green vegetables are 
more or Jess scarce. 

Seeds of kale sown as late as July 1. will 
produce a good crop. They should be 
lanted in shallow rows two and one-half 
eet apart in well-prepared soil. When 
plants have become well established they 
may be thinned to stand twelve or fifteen 
inches apart in rows. Frequent culti- 
vation is needed during the growing season 
in order to secure the best results with 
this crop. 
} As the plants reach a usable state of 
maturity in the fall, the leaves may be 
harvested singly or all the leaves from 
each plant may be taken. Plants not 
used at the approach of winter may be 
covered in their original places with straw, 
marsh hay, or inverted half-barrels. In 
this way the leaves become quite well 
bleached and are available for use during 
the winter.—E. K., Kansas. 


PRUNING RED RASPBERRIES 

We find that a patch of red raspberries 
will thrive best if the old canes are re- 
moved right after the fruit is harvested. 
This gives the new canes a better chance 
to grow and the old canes are more tender 
and easily cut off. The canes are raked 
up and Summed immediately to destro 
insect pests and fungous diseases whic 
they may harbor. If the canes are not 
dry it pays to throw them on a heap of 
dry brush as they should be burned as 
quickly as possible. This will tend to 
control much disease. 

Pruning also is useful in controlling the 
cane borer. During June and July we go 
through the patch with the hand shears 
and nip off any canes that show the work 
of the female cane borer, near the end. 
This insect punctures the cane and lays 
her eggs in the puncture. The cane 
starts to wilt and the small worms that 
hatch burrow through the pith and may 
kill the cane. Burn these infested tips 
right after cutting them and some of the 
a work of the borer will be un- 

one. 

Raspberries grow very tall canes on 
our soil, They must either be cut back 
to a height of four or five feet or supported 
by stakes or a long wire strung between 
posts. If the canes are not cut back or 
supported many of them will be broken 
over by heavy winds or snows and the 
broker canes will die. The fruit of the 
red raspberry is borne on the wood pro- 
duced the previous year. The point in 
pruning is to leave enough new wood, but 
not too much, as overcrowding seems to 
injure the producing ability of the patch. 
Keep the diseased and weak canes pruned 
out and treat the suckers in the rows like 
weeds. We leave about six or eight canes 
to each hill, as the soil is rich and well 
fertilized.—R. K., Michigan. 


GETTING A BLUEGRASS STAND 

There are places where grass comes 
naturally, where it creeps in on the alfalfa 
and drives it out—where the problem is 
to keep the grass, particularly the blue- 
grass, from taking the farm. 

In other sections the problem is to get 
a stand of this fine lawn grass. Sodding 
is too great a task and too costly. One 
plan that succeeds where others fail is to 
throw the seed on the ground and cover 
it lightly with the foot, pressing it down 
firmly. Do not try to get a set of this 
grass in localities where it is hard to es- 
tablish by sowing broadcast. This method 
will fail if the land is freshly plowed, as a 
firm seedbed is very desirable. (Try tosow 
before a rain and cover with the foot and 
watch results. 


_ Waste is more serious than non-produc- 
tion. The cost of production is there 
without any return. 
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ITH this recently patented device, illustrated 

W above, you may havea bright, even white light 
at all engine speeds. i 

slow down, or flicker, flare up, or burn out bulbs 

when your engine races. A steady light all the time 


you are in motion. 


*“EVEN-LITE”’ 


Retail Price $10 Including two bulbs 


perfect current regulator is for Ford cars only, because Ford car 
ights are lighted from magnetos and not from b 

: uires no care. Not affected by oil, dust or 
water. Delicate as a speedometer and as durable as your engine. One 
No upkeep, and fully guaranteed. 


This 
head! 
Lite” is easil:, attached. Req 


will ouv‘ast your car. 


f 
State and county agents wanted. 
money in this new device. 


‘THE “EVEN-LIGHT’ MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
539 S, Third St., Paducah, Ky. 
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A Perfect 


Will not dim when you 


atteries. ‘“Even- 
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Bee Why Give Away Part of 


A 


can get highest market prices. 


gives U.S. 


ration. No danger of injuring or 


Write for booklet. 


tory still open. Write for particulars. 
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COLORADO FARMS 


Several Improved Farms in Grand River Valley, 
western Colorado. General farming and stock raising 
reliable water rights, excellent markets, schools, trans- 
portation, free range and Forest Reserve privileges. 
Prices reasonable and terms fair, Write, 

JOHN R. MUNRO, - RIFLE, COLORADO 
West of Mobile. Big prof- 
its in sugar cane, sweet 

FARM LAND and $25 an acre to practical farm- 

era who want to make real money 


potatoes, early vegetables, 
hogs, pecans, oranges. $20 
LAMPTON REALTY CO., MOBILE, ALABAMA 


~ Your Potato 








y hand. For then the wages you pay three out 
of every four men is money given away that you could 
save with a Boggs Grader. 
>’  Oneman can grade and sort as many potatoes with a Boggs 
as four men can grade by hand in the same time. 

And they'll be graded more accurately, too. That means you 


Boggs Potato Grader 


des Nos. | and 2 and eliminates culls and dirt in one ope- 
oe bruising potatoes as they are graded by 
carrying them up over an endless belt. 
It’s a compact, portable machine that can be operatad by hand, motor 
or gasoline engine. Lasts a lifetime. Thousands in use. 


Made in sizes to grade 25 to 250 barrels an hour. Prices $55 and up. 


Boggs Manufacturing Corporation, 12 Main St., Atlanta, N. Y. 
DEALERS—Here is a splendid chance to build a profitable business, Exclusive terri- 
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That's exactly what you do if you 


de $245.00 First Week 


Thus writes L. O. Ferrand, of Manson, lows. 
; Others have done as well for years with an 


san il IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


You with one team,can move and oper- 






ate it. 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 
Dri rock. Can suppl th 
neif Demand for is increas- 


f Pe Write for catalog and easy terms. 
Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lowa. Box 398 
WANTED: Sas irwe Sat ae 
Fler” WAHionsd Walid: hOCiERen” “Ne Yomn 
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FEED FLOWERS IN MIDSEASON 
Many people habitually water their 
flowers ew the summer, but fail 
to add any plantfood to the soil. They 
forget that flowers appreciate and re- 
spond to a feeding now and then just as 
much as they do to a drink. 

In the height of the midseason effort 
to produce bloom’and new growth, an ad- 
dition of poultry or sheep manure to the 
soil around the roots will bring forth a 
ready response. Sometimes this little 
extra lift will spell the difference between 
success and failure for that season for 
your flowers. 

The hardy perpetual roses, for instance, 
with a few exceptions, are not rated as 
continuous bloomers throughout the grow- 
ing season. They are supposed to pro- 
duce one crop of bloom early in June and 
then to stop for the rest of the summer. 

Last year I had roses all season from 
these same hardy perpetuals, and I got 
them by the use of the pruning shears and 
the constant application of poultry manure 
and other forms of plantfood to the roots. 
Last but not least, by any means, I kept 
the roots well supplied with moisture and 
I did not sprinkle the bushes once during 
the summer. The roses were planted in a 
large bed and this was kept raked all sum- 
mer. Not a weed had a chance, and after 
every rain, as soon as I could, I would 
rake up the surface until it was fine and 
mellow. This kept the moisture around 
the roots where it belonged. We had 
roses as fine as anything you ever saw in 
a florist’s window, and we had them all 
summer. 

We failed two years straight with asters 
and chrysanthemums. What bloom we 
did get was small and puny. Then we 
commenced to feed the roots through the 
growing season and the result was marvel- 
ous. We had asters a size anda half as 
big as anything we had ever seen before. 

Pruning has a great deal to do with the 
quality of the flowers you produce, just 
as it does in the case of the fruit you 
raise. Did you ever stop to wonder where 
the florist gets his wonderful roses, or 
chrysanthemums as large as your head? 

e gets them by pruning as much as by 
feeding his plants. Oftentimes the energy 
of one entire plant is centered in one 
bloom. Naturally the result is a wonder- 
fully large and perfect flower. 

ry it this summer. Pick out one blos- 
som that seems to be better than the rest, 
then pinch off the others and watch the 
result. Do not forget to feed and water 
the roots and you will wonder that you 
ever raised flowers before at all when you 
compare the results with those fromthe 
old way of doing things. 

Sheep manure is excellent for this pur- 
_ but it is not within the reach of all, 
ike poultry manure. Do not use it too 
fresh, but there is little danger with poul- 
try manure in this respect. Work it in 
gradually to the roots and keep it well 
mixed with straw or leaves.—C. 8. 


KILLING THE ROSE BUG 

During early summer the rose bug is 
frequently a great pest. If we find these 
bugs are infesting the rosebushes we 
should secure some hellebore and place 
from three to four tablespoonfuls of the 
powder in a two-gallon pail of water and 
add two spoonfuls of kerosene and stir 
well. After it is well mixed, pour into a 
sprinkler and apply to the infested rose 
bushes. This should be done as soon as 
the rose bugs appear, and much of their 
damage can be avoided, and the bushes 
left in a healthy condition. If the first 
application does not entirely remove the 


pests repeat.—J. T. 
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‘With this combination one man can plow 14 to 18 acres in 10 hours, 


Relieve Shortage of Farm Help! 


OOD farm help is scarce. Conserve it by making 
the most of what man-power you have. 


A Case Kerosene Tractor and the properly related 
size of Grand Detour Plow makes farm help more 
efficient—more productive,—and less costly in pro- 
portion to the results accomplished. 


Just consider the advantages of having one of these 
outfits on yourownfarm. Don’t forget the importance 
of being able to do your plowing rapidly when the 
soil is in the most favorable condition. Then consult 
the nearest Case dealer. 


Remember, Case Kerosene Tractors and Grand De- 
tour Plows are both built by the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Co., and give best possible results when used 
together. 


Write for catalogs showing our great line of Power 
Farming Machinery. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Dept. BK-7, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 


MACHINERY | oousel. 


NOTE: We want the to know that our plows and harrows are NOT 
ds tune pleocand immsemaicte hell ten tee Cee 


To avoid confusion, the J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
desires to have it known that it is not now and never has been interested in, 

or affiliated with the J. J, Case Plow Works, or the 
mpany, or the J. I, Case Plow Works Co, 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 


Why Kill Flies? 


LIES are a 
pest. More 
than that, 
they are a menace. 
They are a menace 
to the health and 
happiness of the 
home, to our pros- 
perity, to all that 
makes life worth 
living. Why? 
Simply because 
Three stages of common house fly. From left to they are one of the 
right: Rest stage, adult and maggot. best little distri- 
butors we know 
of the disease germs that wreck health and spread misery. 
For ages past the house fly, or as it is also now called, 
typhoid fly, has been recognized as a pest. It is only in recent 
yan that its real importance as an enemy to the human race 
as been established. Now it is known that the fly carries 
typhoid, tuberculosis, dysentery and many other germ diseases. 
les breed in filth, live in filth and carry it wherever they go. 
It has been found that there are sometimes as many as half a 
billion germs in and on the body of a single fly. That is a 
number so great we can hardly imagine it. 

The fly never stays where he is hatched and first sees the 
light of day. They come into our houses. They migrate with 
loads of stock in the cattle cars, from one 
farm to another with wagons and other 
means of transportation. You have seen 
a swarm of flies about a wagon load of 





Every time manure is added to the pile, apply the borax. After 
each application sprinkle the pile with a gallon to three gallons 
of water depending on the amount of manure there and the 
amount of borax applied. Borax may also be- applied to the 
floors and the cracks and crannies about the stables, stalls and 
other places in which flies are likely to collect. Borax does not 
do any harm when the manure treated as described above is 
used at the rate of fifteen tons per acre. However, since borax 
in larger amounts is injurious to some plants you should not 
use more than a pound of borax for each twelve and a half 
bushels of manure, nor more than fifteen tons of treated manure 
per acre as fertilizer. ; P CWe 
After you have the supply of flies cut off, then it will not be 
so difficult to get rid of the rest of the flies by means of traps 
and other safe measures. Dangerous poisons are not necessary. 
Formaldehyde is fine and it is perfectly safe to have around. 
Take three teaspoonfuls of formalin, as the commercial con- 
centrated form is called, and add it to a pint of water. Another 
safe chemical to use is called sodium salicylate. Add three 
teaspoonfuls of this, which is a powder, to a pint of water. A 
oul ew to use either of these solutions is to fill a glass or cup 
with it. Cut a piece of white blotting paper to fit a saucer or 
small plate, turn the dish containing the blotting = ned 
over the glass. Holding them together, turn the dish and £ ass 
over and you have an automatic fountain for feeding death 
to flies. Stick a match under one edge of the glass and the 
outfit is ready for use. It is said that flies do not like the 
color blue and that blue wall paper dis- 
ts the flies into leaving the room. Just 
ow much there is to that statement I 
cannot say, but it is a matter of common 





milk cans or other material attractive to 





them. 

Flies breed very rapidly. It has been 
estimated that the family of a single couple of flies would 
number over five trillion five hundred billions in a single season. 
Of course, that is theoretical and it never happens in real life, 
but nevertheless the fly family is a numer- 
ous one in the summer even if a vast 
number die and never live to a ripe old 
age. You know that from experience. 

A little bit about the life history of 

the fly will show you why he can multiply 
- his kind so magidly. The female flies lay 





knowledge that flies will get away from 
some ole that are pleasing to man. 
For instance there are the odors of honey- 
suckle and geraniums, white clover and heliotrope which are 
t to flies, yet most —— like them. A little oil of 
lavender, which you can buy at the drug store, mixed with an 
equal quantity of water and sprinkled all 
about the rooms will do much toward 
making things unpleasant for flies and 
pleasant for folks. Alot of times people 
@ darken the rooms to oe | flies out. When 
this is done, if you will just mix up a 
, tablespoonful each of cream, black pers 
e 





and brown sugar, leave one window s 





®? 
eggs, in batches of from seventy-five to P* 
one hundred and twenty-five eggs, and 

each female will lay two, three or even - 
four such batches. Manure piles are very 
attractive to the fly laying eggs. Garbage cans with the lids 
off are also favorite nurseries, and you know dozens of other 
filthy places that are just as bad, and worse. These are the 
— the fly instinctively selects, and in 





up and there set your saucer. you will be 
surprised at the results. The mixture 
oy sounds unpleasant enough, but for flies 
it is even more than that—it is a poison. Fly paper is fine in- 
side the house. It is not economical tho, out-of-doors. Then, 


‘too, it is often a nuisance. Once in a while it catches things you 


do not want it to catch. However, you 
can use it inside with a frame over it to 





rom twelve to twenty-four hours the 





eggs hatch and the little maggots start 


keep worthwhile things off, without dis- 
couraging the flies in their attempts to 





to feed on the filth that is food to them. 





The maggots feed and grow for five 
days or a week and then go into a resting 
stage. This is about like the cocoon 
ee of the butterfly, only instead of 

utterflies, it is flies that come out in 
another period of from five to seven days. 
Altogether, you see, the time of a genera- 
tion of flies from egg thru maggot, rest 








period, to adult fly and back to egg again 
is from ten to fourteen days. Since flies 
keep on breeding as long as conditions 
are good in the summer, as many as a dozen or more genera- 
tions will pester the people who live in the cornbelt. The 
winter is passed either as adult flies hidden away in a house or 
other rather protected location, or else the a go into the 
rest period and remain under the manure piles until spring, 
then come forth as adult flies, and start a new year of trouble. 

So much for the story of what flies do and how they grow. 
The thing we want to do is to control them. That is why it is 
important that you know how the flies live over winter and 
increase during the summer. You now see we have a chance to 
kill flies by destroying the eggs, by destroying the maggots, the 
insect as it is in the resting stage, or the fly itself. 

There is no doubt that the best of all ways of killing flies is 
to destroy or remove breeding places. This cuts off the new 
supply of flies by striking at the egg and maggot stage. Manure 
can be hauled to the field and spread every three or four days 
at most during the summer. Keep garbage and other refuse in 
covered containers, and burn it twice a week. 

The eggs laid in the manure = can be prevented from 
hatching by se powdered borax over the fresh manure 
as it is taken from the stable and piled up. A pound of borax 
is enough for about twelve and a half bushels of manure. A 
flour sieve or fine sieve of any kind will be all right to sprinkle 
the borax on with. Apply it most liberally at the edges of the 
pile as the maggots collect there more than any place else. 





light on the sticky surface. 

One of the most effective means of 
destroying the fl Fy mayors is by means 
of traps. A g y trap can be made by 
any boy in a short time. One of the 
easiest made ones I have seen was one a 
boy made out of a couple of packing boxes. 
The measurements do not need to be fol- 
lowed exactly, but are merely given in 
the illustrations as an example of a good 

: F size to use. Ordinary wire netting is all 
that is needed in addition to the wood, a few tacks ond nails, 
and a half dozen small hooks and eyes. 

The floor-board of the trap is the easiest part to construct. 
The base shown in the cut under A is 11x24 inches with a screw 
eye at each corner and two cleats on the bottom. 

A simple frame 11x24 inches of one by two inch stuff is made 
as shown in the diagram B. Small one inch blocks are placed 
under each corner to hold the frame off the flooboard. The 
ridge of the wire “tent” should have holes for the flies to use 
for doors into the trap. 

The cage is made of two ends of wood 16x11 incheg,held to- 
gether by a piece24 inches long and 1 inch square at each corner 
as shown in the picture. Cover the cage with screen wire, fit 
it with the hooks in the middle of each side and end and you 
are about thru. Put the floor board down, then the frame B, 
then over that the cage, and fit the screw eyes so that the 
hooks will hold all the parts together firmly. To get rid of flies, 
strike at the base of supplies, so no new ones will hatch. That's 
the manure pile, the garbage can, and other breeding places. 
Then kill the flies that are already pestering you and the rest of 
the family by means of traps and anything else that’s handy— 
all’s fair in fighting flies if it will not hurt human beings or 
stock. These are the reasons we wanted you to know of all 
the successful methods we have talked about. They will not 
kill your stock or the baby, like some fly poisons will, 
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Strength 


The Columbia is “Good All the 
Way Through” 


It is a fact that among the thousands of ) 
Columbia Six owners thruout the country . 
you never hear anything except praise for ) 
the car. 


There are few makes of cars of which this 
can be truthfully said. And the reason for 
this unanimous praise is simple. 








From the beginning, we have made the Colum- 
bia Six “good all the way thru.” We realized 
that a car is no stronger than its weakest | 
part—that one weak spot would mar its good 





- Ths Cotantte od ; name and reputation as certain as would a 
wo Fra . . : 
Set ee oes poor major unit. 
B th A q nd, ° . . 7 . : 
mses me 2s en cay > Trouble with the Columbia Six is a rarity. 
lasting beauty. One of our distributors who has put over 1,200 
This de oth the shaun at oli Columbias into service, states that at no one 
is 18S WOY e cparm oj a ve 4 “ 7 ° 4 : 
fh ks edie Geet aa time has he had over five Columbias in his 
after season. service station for any reason whatsoever. 
Touring Car, Sper Model, Truly, this is a remarkable record. For the 
Tae, Ste: ane Sane. normal percentage of accidents would account 


for this number. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT, U. 8. A. 
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OYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DEPLG 





EAR Boys and Girls: On this page 
you will notice a confidential letter 
from Secretary of Agriculture E. T. 
Meredith, to the boys and girls. The club 
hopes that every boy and girl will read the 
Secretary’s letter and_ respond to his call 
to not only produce everything possible 
in the way of food and feed but assist your 
parents in handling the farm crops and 
stock and later on the harvest. Farm 
labor is shorter than ever this year and it 
is up to the boys and girls to contribute 
in production to the limit of their ability 
and strength and then later to help harvest 
the 1920 crops. 


In addition to helping your parents as 
much as you can, it is also important that 
that you produce some stock of your own 
as well as the club acre or garden, ete. 


In order that you may have a personal 
interest and raise an animal of your 
own, Successful Farming will loan you 
fifteen to twenty-five declan to help you 
purchase a pig, calf, sheep, pen of poultry 
or seed for your club acre. Tt is, perhaps, 
too late at this time to plant any more 
crops but you can still raise pigs, a sheep 
or calf and a pen of late hatched 1919 
poultry will lay eggs all this fall. 

















E. T. Meredith, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Be sure and read his letter, Boys and Girls. 


_ Successful Farming desires that every 
boy and girl on the farm have the op- 
portunity to own something, produce 
something in the way of f and feed 
and have a real personal interest in the 
farm and club work. Your county agent 
club leader or agricultural teacher will 
tell you about the boys’ and girls’ club 
thruout America and how to enroll in this 
great organization. In securing a loan, it 
is necessary to become a club member and 
work with the county agent or whoever 
has charge of the club work in your county 
and state. 

Fill out the coupon below and send 
it in today. A copy of Successful Farming 
loan plan with full instructions will be 
mailed you promptly. 

If you already have your club project 
or farm work under way, send in a photo- 
graph of yourself and your stock or crops, 
tell us just what you are producing, how 
oe are doing it and your experience in 
arm work, 
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Ownership for Boys and Girls 


CONFIDENTIAL—FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS ONLY 

I want to say just a few words to the 
farm boys and girls, and the older people 
need not bother to read it at all. 

Now, you and I know that the boys’ 
and girls’ club work represents one of 
the most important lines of agricultural 
activity in the United States today. I 
believe it is important, because it has 
such large possibilities. We men and 
women who are trying to improve farming 
and farm life will be out of the game when 
you boys and girls are just reaching the 
prime of life. You have the advantage of 
us, because you are learning the principles 
of good agriculture and home-making 
while you are still young enough to learn 
to the best advantage and to apply in a 
practical way the knowledge thus gained 
thruout your whole lives. 

Even as boys and girls you are ac- 
complishing more good t can be 
measured. e good that you will be able 
to do will increase as you grow older and, 
when you become fullgrown men and 
women, you can supply for the agricultural 
forces oF this nation a leadership such as 
the world has never known before. 

I congratulate the boys’ and girls’ club 
members. And I would like to ask a favor 
of the boys and girls who are not members 
of the clubs. We are trying—the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
state agricultural colleges, and a great 
many other people—to make the farms 
of this country more profitable and home 
life on the farm more pleasant. I wish the 
rest of you boys and girls would join with 
those who are already members of the 
clubs and help us in accomplishing this 
great service for our common country. 
It is a patriotic thing fo do; and it is a 
service that cannot be rendered by any- 
body except you boys and girls. 

The year 1920 should be the biggest 
year in the history of boys’ and girls’ 
club work—and I am confident that it will 
be. The country is facing a difficult situa- 
tion, because so many men have left the 
farms to work in the city. The good work 
that the club boys and girls will do will 
help to overcome. that handicap—and 
the club boys and girls will do that kind 
of work this year. it may hearten you to 
know that many of us here in the De- 
he geo of Agriculture look upon the 

ys’ and girls’ clubs much as Caesar 
must have looked upon the Tenth Legion 
or Napoleon upon the Old Guard. e 
other Sevees may fail, but we know that 
we can rely on you. 

I might not be willing to see you under- 
take such serious service if I did not know 
that, while you work hard, you play 
peony together. I am sure that the 

ys and girls in the clubs have better 
times than the boys and girls who are not 
in the clubs, and that is an additional 
compensation to you for the hard work 
you do in the club work.—E. T. Meredith, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


WHY BOYS LEAVE THE FARM 

The following letter from John W. 
Smith of Missouri tells why boys are still 
leaving the farm. The ab editor would 
like to hear from other boys and girls tell- 
ing of their experiences along this line. 
Every boy and girl should own something 
ang have the opportunity to make some 
money of their own as well enjoy partner- 
ship with the parents wherever possible, at 
least in a small way. 

While it is true that a great many 
parents allow their children to have a 
personal interest, there are too many 
cases like the Missouri boy who left the 
farm for the reasons given below. 

Where parents cannot arrange for their 











children to own something, banks are 
willing to loan the money or Successful 
Farming stands ready to meet this need. 
If our plan has reg you along this line 
we would be glad to know it and will 
— as many letters telling how it has 
1elped you as there is room for. Read the 
letter from the Missouri young man and, 
then write the Club Editor of Successful ' 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Why He Left The Farm 
“T have noticed in your paper about 
keeping the boys on the farm. I will tell 
the reason I left the farm. I stayed on 
the farm with my father until I was 
twenty-one. Father wouldn’t allow me to 
keep any stock of any kind. My uncle 
ae: me a nice young mare; father sold 
er for $75. I never saw any of the money. 
They would let me shuck corn two weeks 
each year for a neighbor to get enough 
money to buy my clothes with. It had 
to last me until corn shucking the next 


year. If I would say anything about not | 


tting to go to shows like other boys, 
ather would say when he was a boy he 
never went to a show. When I left the 
farm, I had one old Sunday suit, a pair of 
heavy plow shoes, two pairs of overalls 
and an overall jacket. I $6 in money. 
I found work in a factory. I worked there 
until I made enough to go to an auto 
school. I am making $45 a week as an 
auto expert. Don’t blame the boys for not 
staying on the farm. A young man can’t 
afford to pay from $200 to $300 an acre 
for farming .”—J. W.8., Mo. 


PARENT LOANS THE MONEY 

The following letter tells how a parent 
loaned the money to — a pig. We 
are glad to have such letters from boys 
and girls whose parents have helped them 
get started in the work: 


“T received your letter and thank you very much 
for your offer of a loan of money to buy me a pig. 
Papa loaned me the money to buy me the pig and 
so I won’t need your loan. I now have my pig, 
it is eight weeks old and growing fine.”—Fay 
Etta Davison, Mason county, Mich. 

I Am So Interested 

“T have been taking Successful Farming for 
two years. I read the Boys’ and Girls’ page and 
about their getting money from you. I am so in- 
terested that I would like to pet a start myself. 
Would like to get $20 for which I will purchase a 
purebred Chester White sow. 

There is no club in our county so please let me 
hear from you soon as I want to get started early. 
I am thirteen years old.”—-Gladys Buckey, Noble 
county, Ohio. 


The winners in the Trapping Contest 
will be announced in the August number. 


Write the Club Editor of Successful 
Farming how you are spending your 
vacation. Write us about your campin 
experiences, picnics, hikes, etc., and sen 
along some pictures taken while on your 
vacation trips. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB PLEDGE 

The secretary of agriculture is anxious 
that boys and girls ten to nineteen years 
of age join the club work and produce 
something. Several projects are organized 
in every state and in order that all boys 
and girls of club age may join at least one 
of them we publish below the club pledge. 
Sign this and send it into the club editor 
of Buocessful Farming, and we will forward 
it to your state or county club leader. 
Every boy and girl should make this 
pledge. Here is the pledge similar to those 
used in every state and is known as the 
4-H club pledge: 

I pledge my head to clearer thinki 
to greater service; my heart to truer loyalty; my 
health to efficient living, in service to my home, 
we ED, my country and my God. 


; my hands 











The world’s first 
pneumatic auto tire 
— Michelin, 1895 


























Michelin Cords and 
Michelin Disc Wheels 
—the latest develop- 
ments in tire and 
wheel equipment 

- Michelin introduced the 
first pneumatic auto- 

mobile tire in 1895. In 

the meantime Michelin 

genius has contributed 

many other improve- 

ments which culminate 

today in the new Mich- 

elin Universal Cord. 


Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, New Jersey 
é Other factories: Clermont-Ferrand, F; rance;’ London, England; Turin, Italy. 
Dealers in all parts of the world 
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PURDUE CATTLE SHOW LOSS 


No Grain Lot Nets Least Loss in Indiana Feeding Experiments 


By f. J. MATHEWS 


in cattle feeding for the last fifteen years and the work 

which has been done has proven very valuable and thoro; 
it ranks high among the experiments bearing on this particular 
subject. 

Last December the university bought feeder steers on the 
Chicago market at ten dollars and when they were put into 
the experimental feeding pens the average cost for the whole 
bunch was $10.50 per hundred. Three of the steers were poor 
and undersize, so they were thrown out. The remaining seventy 
were divided into 
seven lots of ten 


P': DUE UNIVERSITY has been doing experimental work 


lot 2 (appearing first in the table) which received no corn at all, 
showed the least loss or a loss of $24.98 per steer. ‘The hogs 
running with this lot of cattle made practically no gains from 
the waste from the cattle but had to be fed extra. In fact, they 
had to be fed so much extra that the hogs showed a loss of 
$2.22 per steer after valuing the pork at $15 per hundred- 
weight.”’” Also Mr. King said: ; : f 
“Cattle fed different amounts of corn in connection with 
cottonseed meal, corn silage and clover hay showed but little 
difference in rate of gain, The full fed lot gained 2.01 pounds 
daily per steer, the 
half fed lot, 1.98 





cattle each, care 
being taken to get 
each lot as uniform 
as possible and fed 
one hundred and 
fifty days. These 
experiments were 
conducted not only 
for the purpose of 
finding out the profit 








unds and the lot 
ed corn during the 
last sixty days gained 
1.66 pounds daily. 
“The cost of gain 
was lowest when no 
corn was fed and 
highest with a full 
"feed. Yet, the 
amount of pork pro- 
duced was enough 








or lack of profit in 
feeding steers by dif- 
ferent methods but : ' : 
to compare Various corn rations with a ration of no corn. Also 


to determine the relative profit of feeding cottonseed meal 
and to compare corn silage and corn-soybean silage. 

“We have met here this morning (May 14th) to mourn to- 
gether,” says Professor F. G. King who had charge of this ex- 
perimental work. “All of our steers have shown 2 loss indicative 
of that taken by cattle feeders all thru the cornbelt. 

“The cost of feeding cattle and feed has been too high in pro- 

rtion to the price received for finished product, to prevent 

1eavy losses on the operation. Cattle feeders generally have 
lost heavily on their feeding operations this winter.” 

The prices at which these would have been valued on the 
Chicago market on the 13th of May, are just one dollar more 
than the feedlot prices given in the table. These prices were 
placed by Thomas Cross, head cattle buyer for one of the large 
packing companies. _ : ; 

In speaking of the right amount to take off, Professor King 
who had charge of the experiment, says, “‘We took off just one 
dollar from the Chicago price as the price these were worth in 
the pens. The last time we weighed these cattle they had been 
fed pretty well and we have learned in the past that our cattle 
will shrink about three percent when we are getting them ready 
to ship because we have to take them off the regular feed and 
put them onto dry feed. After we get them ready to ship they 
will shrink about two percent in shipping which makes a total 
of five percent shrinkage from the time we last weighed them in 
the feedlots. This, added to the cost of putting them on the 
market, commissions and everything, will run about a dollar.” 

In looking thru the data tabulated here it will be seen that 


Cottonseed meal failed to improve the ration. 


eater in the lots 
, ed corn that the 
higher cost of gains by the cattle was nearly made up for. 

“It will be seen that cottonseed meal failed to improve a ra- 
tion of corn, silage and hay. The rate of gain was in no sense 
increased in proportion to the additional cost of the ration thru 
using cottonseed meal. Neither was the finish of the cattle 
materially affected by it. As a result, the loss was much heavier 
when cottonseed meal was fed. These results are in accord with 
those of last year but contrary to three previous trials at this 
station in which the cottonseed meal had been a very profitable 
addition to the ration.” 

One report heard at the cattle feeders’ meeting, while not 
an experiment, was very interesting. It was the results of a 
survey on cattle feeding taken by the farm management de- 
partment of the university. Professor M. H. Overton had 
— of this work, and his introduction ran something like 
this: 

“Last fall there was a rather incessant demand on the part 
of cattle feeders that the farm management department carry 
on some cost of production work in cattle feeding. Accordingly 
some fifty farms in Randolph, Delaware and Beary counties 
were surveyed to determine how cattle feeding fits in with the 
rest of the work on the farm. 

_ “Finally twenty-two farms were selected where cattle feed- 
ing was carried on, and this included all kinds of farms, men, 
and methods. I visited these farms once a month to check-up 
the results carefully. On these visits I noted on their records 
all cash outlay and incoine, if any had been made. This work 
will be continued for five years and in the end ought to give us 
something very important. (Continued on page 62 





D COTTONSEED MEAL, CORN SILAGE, CLOVER HAY 
es LIMITING FACTOR—CORN 


ALL FED CLOVER HAY, FULL FEED SHELLED CORN. LIMIT- 
ING FACTORS—SILAGE AND COTTONSEED MEAL 











: Lot 1 | Lot3 | Loté 
Ration Lot 2 | shelled corn corn corn 
nocorn | last60days | half feed | full feed 











Initial value....... $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 
Initial weight...... 10083 Ibs. | 10067 Ibs. ' 10053 Ibs. 10097 Ibs 
Final weight....... 12570 " 112865 ” 113017 ” 113117 = 
Total gain.........| 2487 ” | 2798 " | 2964 ” | 3020 - 
Average daily gain 1.66 ” — eae — 
Total feed consumed } 
shelled corn ‘ 7360 sd 9485 " (18810 = 
cottonseed meal 4164 " | 4164 ” | 4164 " | 4164 - 
silage ..... 169840 * 162655 ” 165480 47890 S 
clover hay.......| 8620 " | 7490 ” | 6525 ” | 5705 ' 
Average daily feed) 
per steer | 
shelled corn...... Rk mee 6.32 13.54 " 
cottonseed meal. . fie 2.78 2.78 2.78 ” 
RS a sna as 46.56 ” 41.77 | 43.65 ’ 31.93 ” 
clover hay...... | 5.75 4.99 ” 4.35 ” — 
| 
Cost of feed........| $592.68 $750.48 $784 .87 $937 .32 
Cost of cattle. . 1058 .72 | 1057.04 1055 .57 1060.19 
, ft eee 1651.40 1807 .52 1840.44 1997 .51 
Cost of gain per ewt 23.83 | 26.82 | 26.48 31.04 
Necessary selling | | 
rice a 13.14 14.05 14.14 15.23 
Selling price in lot. .| 11.15 } 11.40 11.50 11.65 
Loss per steer not | | 
ieckeding pork...| 24.98 | $4.09 34.35 | 46.94 
Including pork.....| 27 .68 26.74 33.65 
*Pork produced....| 312 Ibs.| 1042 Ibs.| 1024 Ibs.| 1529 Ibs 
Value of pork after) | 
deducting cost of| | 
extra feed ....| $2.22(loss) | $64.13 | $76.12 $132.88 





*Pork is valued at $15.00 per cwt. 























Lot 4 sat & 
, cottonseed — aseod Lot 6 | Lot 7 
Ration meal,corn | ™®* oy corn-soybean| corn 
silage “aes silage silage 
Initial value....... $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 | $10.50 
Initial weight... ...|10097 Ibs./10118 Ibs.|10110 lbs.| 10103 Ibs. 
Final weight....... 13117 * 113318 ” |13017 " 113167 a 
Be OD. «ki nccss 3020 ” | 3200 " | 2907 ed 306: ws 
Av. daily gain...... 2.01 " | a ae | 2.0 ” 
Total feed consumed| 
shelled corn...... 18810 ” 118817 ” 118875 ” 119885 “5 
cottonseed meal. .| 4164 ” | 4164 = | 
Pee |47890 ” 148955 * 148900 ”” 153370 va 
clover hay....... 5795 ” | 5455 ” | 5740 ” | 6020 , 
Average daily feed 
a. eee 
shelled corn...... 12.54 "| 12.54 ae "| Be” 
cottonseed meal. . ta. * ian * 
Rs cdnewence 31.93 ” 32.64 ” 32.60 ” | 35.58 ” 
clover hay....... i Be 3.64 ” | 3.83 ” | 4.01 
Cost of fe $937 .32 $938.13 $775.73 $827.11 
Cost of cattle...... 1060 .19 1062.39 1061.55 | 1060.82 
Total cost......... 1997.51 2000 . 52 1837.28 | 1887.93 
Cost of gain per cwt. 31.04 29 .32 26.68 26.99 
Necessary selling 
gee aed err 15.23 15.02 14.11 14.34 
Selling price in lots. . 11.65 11.65 11.50 11.50 
Loss per steer not 
including pork... . 46.94 44.90 34.03 37 .37 
Including pork..... 33 .65 33.12 24.52 23 .93 
Pork produced. .... 1529 Ibs.| 1432 Ibs.| 1276 Ibs./ 1543 Ibs. 
Value of pork after ~y 
deducting cost of 
extra feed....... $132.88 $117.82 $95 .16 $134 .47 




















Feed prices used: shelled corn $1.289 per bushel first month; $1.360 
second month; $1.338 third month; $1.477 fourth month; $1.626 fifth month; 
cottonseed meal $80.00 per ton; silage $8.50 per ton; clover hay $30. per ton. 
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The Final Achievement In a Heavy-Duty 
Tractor at a Remarkable Price — $840 


When the engineers and designers 
developed the SAMSON Model *‘M”’ 
Tractor, two things were uppermost 
in their minds:First, plenty of horse 
power at the draw bar for the lowest 
possible first cost and upkeep;second, 
an abundance of reliable, steady belt 
power that will do every heavy-duty 
belt power job on the farm or ranch. 


They have accomplished both 
these things to perfection in the 
SAMSON Model ‘‘M.’”’ Here is a 
tractor that will take the place and 
perform the duty of a barn full of 
horses, without costing you a for- 
tune or a big part of your crop to 
buy or maintain. 

The even distribution of weight, 
compact unit design, and low center 
of gravity, give to the SAMSON great 
stability, making it hug the ground 


and preventing all danger of rearing 
up or tipping over. 


The SAMSON Model “‘M”’ is the ™. 


last word in modern, down-to-the- 
minute tractorconstruction.It isnot 
like the average I-beam and channel 
steel frame tractor that weighs so 
much that it takes alarge percentage 
of its own power for self-propulsion. 


It is a close-coupled power unit all 
by itself, from radiator to rear 
wheels. Every part is enclosed and 
protected against dust, mud or rain. 


For further details about the won- 
derful SAMSON Model ‘‘M,’’ see your 
dealer or write us for FREE booklet 
which contains valuable and surpri- 
sing information about mainten- 
ance cost of the SAMSON compared 
with horse upkeep. 


Samson Tractor Co., 229 Samson Ave., Janesville, Wis. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Manufacturers of Samson Tracks, Samson Passenger Cars, Samson Tractors and Samson Farm Implements 
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Complete with Platform and Fenders, 
Governor, Power Take-off, Brackets 
for Canopy Top and Regular Cleats. 
Price f. o. b. Janesville, Wis., $840 
Price, f. o. b. Stockton, Cal., for 
Pacific Coast Delivery, $940. Prices 
subject to change without notice. 
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If Your Ferd is 
Hard to Start— 


install a Milwaukee 
Timer, the standard 
replacement timer for 
Ford cars and Ford- 
son Tractors. Then 
“Henry” willstart on 
the first turn or so 
and run evenly and 





powerfully. 

Nine out of ten igni- 
tion troubles are due 
to a faulty timer. 
Don’t waste time 
looking for something 
seriously wrong when 


a Milwaukee Timer 
will end the hard 








starting, uneven 


WOOL INSTEAD OF WEEDS 

















BrushAssembly— 0"? = town. 
made of fine bronze with 
tool-steel roller finished 
like a ball bearing. 


—$2.25— 


Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER*FORDS 


500,000 sold in 1919—1 ,000,000 this year 
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The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 
Sold Direct $23’ ersito curtine’ 





Works in any kind of soil. 
Cuts stalks, doesn’t pull 
like other cutters. Absolutely no danger. 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a day with one 
man and one horse. Hereis what one farmer says: 


Dear Sirs:—Your machine 
= I cut 55 shocks a day, about 20 
than I could cut b band cept 


Farmington, 


did good work and did it 
shocks more 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this la- 
bor-saving machine; also testimonials of many wsers, 

LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 10 Lincoln, Illinois 


pulling, or rapid car- 
bonizing. Ask your 
dealer next time 
The 
Milwaukee sells for 






One of our best farmers says that his 
flock of sheep is worth as much in 
destroying weeds, as a man and team 
busy. with cultivator or weeder the season 
thru; He keeps around seventy-five head 
on three hundred and twenty acres, and 
there is no cleaner land anywhere in the 
neighborhood, 

“And there’s a big difference between 
cultivating weeds out or mowing them, 
and sheeping them off,” he says. “One 
way is an expense for which you get noth- 
ing but‘a little humus. But the sheep turn 
your weeds into products marketable at 
good prices, and you’ve got the humus 
in their manure just the same. 

“And that is not all. A man on a small 
i ~ short of money about 
and again at threshing time. 

much in the spring and 
early fall. If he has some ey the wool 
is bringing in money early in the season, 
and he’s got money from his lambs for 
his threshing bill and other expenses. I 
don’t know of any money I’ve ever made 
that came easier or hel me more 
than my sheep money, the first years 
when I was getting a start.” . 

Sheep do not require an expensive 
shelter, just so it is dry. By keeping 
the ram away from the ewes until No- 
vember, the lambs will not come until 
April when the weather is getting warm. 
OF course if you have a warm place and 
good clover or alfalfa oy Ne silage, to feed 
the ewes, February or March lambs will 
likely make you more money. 

Some of us who have small flocks get so 
accustomed to using them for cleaning up 
the fields that we forget that it pays to 
feed pretty well thru the winter. It means 
better lambs and a heavier fleece of higher 











quality wool. Sheep will make good use 











25 Cords aDay 


Easily Sawed By One Man. : 


Easy to move from cut to cut. Make 
big profits cutting wood, Cheap 
and easy to operate. 


OTTAWA 1OG SAW 


Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 
Makes work easy. Engine can also be used for 
running pumps and other machinery. Saw 
bladeeasily removed. Writeforour low price. 

Cash or Easy Payments, 








—"_ Day Triat 4 
170-Year Guarantee 





Save Money on Tested Seed 


Write me to send you samples of my 


high yielding seed wheat. I'll show 
you the world’s best and quote you 


rices that will save you money. 
yrite today for samples, prices and catalog—sure. 


DAVE PECK SEED CO., 101 Pa. Ave., Evansville, Ind. 








of clean, bright straw, but they will pay 
as well as any other stock, for clover or 
alfalfa hay, or a little sweet silage. Not 
many small farm flocks get much grain 
and with the feeds just mentioned they do 
not as a rule need it. But when pastures 
are short, or the forage is poor, it is real 
economy to feed a little corn, say half an 
ear once a day to each ewe, or a small ra- 
tion of oats. It will come back to you 
when the wool or the lambs are sold. 

It is probably easier to keep a small 
flock, shifted here and there about the 
farm, and on plowed ground a good deal 
of the time, in healthy conditior ‘than it is 
where sheep are the main line, for then 
they must ie on the same ground longer 
and more often. “Change of pasture makes 








fat calves,” they say, and it certainly is 
necessary if you would have thrifty sheep. 
Internal parasites thrive in the flock kept 
on old pastures. But at that, the small 
farm flock will need some attention to keep 
it in vigorous condition. 

Finely chopped tobacco stems and 
salt should be kept where the sheep can 
help themselves. The first is probably as 
good a preventive of stomach worms as 
anything that can be used, tho it is not a 
cure once the flock gets them. 

For grub in the head, pine tar smeared 
on the sheep’s nose is a helpful preventive. 








It keeps away the flies that lay the eggs 








from which the grubs hatch. A cheap 
dark shed that the flock can go into will 
save a lot of this trouble, for the grub fly 
likes hot sunshine and does not work 
in the dark. 

Wet, swampy pastures and muddy 
yards are two things the sheep man should 
shun. They are an almost certain cause 
of foot-rot. When this trouble shows up, 
get the flock onto your highest, driest 
land as soon as you can, and go after the 
disease with immediate treatment, be- 
fore it gets deeply into the horn of the 
hoof. The cure is to clean the hoofs 
thoroly, then apply a batter made of 
vinegar and blue vitrlol. Use a wooden 

addle to put it on, for the stuff burns. A 
arger flock can be treated by putting a 
trough of this mixture where they must 
wade thru it. 

Lice and ticks are too often allowed to 
have their way with the small farm flock, 
and this neglect is a great mistake. Dip- 
ping once a year, after the flock is sheared, 
will keep these pests down, and con- 
tribute much to the thrift of the flock. 
Any of the commercial dips on the market 
will give satisfactory results. 

In these days farming is a business, and 
not a soil mining proposition as it was 
years back. It is a business with a large 
overhead, much expense, and one paying 
none too large dividends when averaged 
over good years and bad. A man cannot 
afford acres that do not produce, and on 
thousands of farms there are patches of 
hilly, stony land which cannot be made 
to pay much as ordinarily handled. A 
flock of sheep will return good dividends 
from these acres, and in addition, bring 
in many an extra dollar from gleaning the 
grain and corn fields and the meadows. 

I am strongly inclined to agree with an 
old man who declared at one of our in- 
stitute meetings, that a small flock of 
sheep would add a thousand dollars to the 
appearance of an average farm in five 
years, just by cleaning up the fields. It 
is more than appearance however, for it 
runs deeper than looks. It is actual 
improvement. A farm so handled can 
scarcely fail to grow richer.—W. J., Mo. 


WEANING YOUNG CALVES 

How can I wean my calves? What is 
good for me to feed? How can I prevent 
scours? —M. L. P., Wyo. 

In weaning calves, the milk should be 
reduced gradually by reducing the quan- 
tity of each feed or by withholding one of 
the two feeds. The younger the calf the 
more gradual should be the weaning. It 
may usually be accomplished in one week, 
always within two weeks. For several 
days, or even weeks before weaning, get 
the calves accustomed to the meal supple- 
ment which should be continued in most 
instances during the weaning. An excel- 
lent meal to feed calves while weaning is 
oats four parts, shorts one part, bran one 
part, and oil meal one part. For the more 
simple non-contagious kind of scours, the 
following preventive measures are import- 
ant: Sunny, well ventilated, and comfort- 
able quarters, milk of whatever kind fed 
in a good condition at a proper tempera- 
ture and in clean vessels. 
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Ball thrust bearings at 
all points where end 
thrust is encountered. 


























Friction band brakes — an 
exclusive Holt feature — 
stop either or both tracks 
instantly. 

Brake adjustments quickly 
and easily made by merely 
turning a hand-wheel.. ~ 7 








Multiple disc dry plate 
clutches furnish power as 
desired to either track. An 
exclusive Holt feature that 
makes the “Caterpillar” 
able to “turn on a dime,” 








































Gears, machine-cut Anti-friction bearings es 
from solid nickel steel carry all radial loads. 


More than thirty of 
these bearings in each) 
“Caterpillar” Tractory 


forgings, and heat- 
treated — resist wear 


and defy shocks.. 
ae 


All shafts made front 





























Transmission Ot pumped throug 






pre ghee to _ ‘e of S-Ton tive hemeneng pt Anse 
— part of an Caterpillar” Tracto Se oon to 














“Caterpillar” Tractor Design and Performance 


From the war-tested Holt motor, on through 
the master clutch, transmission, drive members 
and Holt-treated track, invention, engineering 
ability, skilled workmanship and careful inspec- 
tion combine to produce the acme of dependable 
and economical tractor performance. 


There is but one “Caterpillar” —Holt builds it 


Tut Hott Manufacturing Company 


PEORIA ILL STOCKTON, CAL: Bagi NewYork, NY Spokane,Wash 
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FEDERAL GRADES FOR GRAIN 

Continued from page 5 

But there was no authority to enforce 
their adoption nor to supervise inspection. 

Thus, even tho the need of uniform grades 
was felt, the movement came to naught. 

The Federal Government set itself to 
the task in an orderly, big way. Congress 
first authorized expenditure of money for 
this purpose in 1906. The United States 
Department of Agriculture was authorized 
by Congress to investigate the handling 
transportation, storage and grading of 
grain. Each successive year since 1906 
Congress has provided money to carry on 
this work. The Department of Agricul- 
ture for ten years (1906-1916) carried on 
investigations covering all phases of grain 
grading and handling from the time the 
grain left the farmer’s hands until it 
reached, as American grown grain does to 
a large extent, the European buyer. 

The Department informed itself in a 
manner which only a government agency 
can, as to the grades for grain established 
by various states and commercial organi- 
gations during the development of the 
country’s grain industry and finally after 
ten years of such investigational work, 
under specific authority from Congress 
the Secretary of Agriculture established 
Federal grades for corn, December 1, 
1916; for wheat, July 1, 1917; and for 
oats, June 16, 1918. Therefore, the 
Federal grades for these grains are the 
outgrowth of and reflect not only some 
fifty years’ experience in the use of grain 
grades by the grain industry of the coun- 
try, but reflect also ten years extensive 
study on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment in perfecting for national and in- 
ternational use what was in use prior to 
the establishment of the Federal grades. 

Another question of great interest to 
the farmer in connection with Federal 
grades for grain is—‘How do they benefit 
me?” 

Obviously, in perfecting grades for grain 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture considered the producer’s interest 
second to none. In the early days of grain 
grading and marketing the farmer’s ready 
market was of necessity very largely con- 
fined to local points and was subject to 
local conditions. 

Time has wrought many changes in this. 
Now the wheat grown in Illinois or in the 
Dakotas has a world market and grades 
must be made to meet this condition. 
The United States’ chief competitors in 
grain production are Canada, Argentina, 
and Russia. The farmer of this country 
need have no fear of his competitors, how- 
ever, if his goods be marketed, dealt with 
and advertised under labels or grades 
which properly reflect relative value. 

For example, if grades for grain grown 
in the United States be made so that No. 1 
spring wheat is only equal in quality and 
condition to wheat grown in Canada and 
labeled or graded No. 3, then the producer 
of the United States wheat is handicapped 
in foreign markets and to a large extent 
in his own country because his premium 
for best wheat is not the equal of what can 
be secured from Canada as No. 1. Wheat 
which weighs 60 pounds per bushel is 
better wheat and brings a higher price in 
all markets than wheat which weighs 56 
pounds per bushel, other factors of quality 
and condition being equal. Corn which 
contains 15 percent of moisture is better 
corn and brings a higher price in all mar- 
kets, either foreign or domestic, than corn 
which contains 20 percent of moisture, all 
other factors of quality and condition 
being equal. 

So it is thruout the grades for corn, 
wheat and vats. With respect to all of the 
factors which determine quality and con- 
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Any Kind of a Load 
On Any Kind of a Road 


Patriot Trucks are built for universal serv- 
ice— for hauling whatever you wish transported, where 
ever you wish to transport it, whenever you wish it done, 


In the wheat fields, the oil fields, the cotton 


belt, the corn belt—from Maine to California and 
from Puget Sound to the Keys of Florida— 


«Motor Trucks 


have set new standards of performance, The early days 
of the Patriot were spent on the rough ways and by- 
ways of the West— where a tenderfoot truck does not last long. 
PATRIOT MOTORS COMPANY, Manufacturers 
1406 P Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
at ee 
1500 to 2500 Ibe, © 300000 S000 Ihe, | BOOG t f500 ine 
Capacity Capacity Capacity 








: 


“Mehuen Bros, Ranch Co., near Stockton, Cal., meking 8 trips of 
4 miles each daily, hauling 44 tons wheat per load, = 
on a Washington Model Patriot. 
(61) 








Galloway’s Pumping Outfit 
2% H. P. Engine— COMPLETE 


Be Bear, 
ac le 
Boies, Webster, Mas: $910 


Shipping Point. Complete 


u Want I 


m’t depend upon wind to pump your water. Let yy ' tj. 
loway pump outfite supply ell the water you want@ . Seah. 2 
exactly when you want ix. he Galloway freee you 
from back-breaking pum 


ing work; r 
k ind dent 
Biveyoerucetion etrcrdctonts Galloway 's Complete 
: dition. ‘Galloway gives more than the Pumping Outfit 
7 power,an t t — 
the ordinary engine. Powerful 2% i. Direct from Factory 
‘ . Engine runs pumps, cream separa- Easy Pay ents 
Shipped direct from the factory on Galloway's 


} 
factory tofarm plan. The saving goes into your 4 








tors, washing machines sing! . 

small machines—or 2 in. pF A Ae 
le-gear pump jack. Best four- 
guaranteed. 






ws sly Gettin Satisfaction 
MASTERPIECE SEVEN 
Galloway's great = 


masterpiece En- 
gine that gives 











own pocket. You have your choice of five 
easy pan | plans—cash, bank deposit, half cash- 
half note, full note, or installment. Select the 
plan which suits you best. 30 days’ trial. 


Write Today {full details. Order di. 


seven horse 

= for roestce prompt delivery. Shipped from close-by points. 

all around MONEY REs uNDED IF NOT SATISFIED. 
wer plant WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President 


The William Galloway Co. 


85 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 
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dition, our Federal Government has es- 
tablished limits for grades which reflect 
relative value as near as may be, which 
standardize the American farmers’ goods 
in a way to protect such goods in compe- 
tition with other countries’ grain in world 
markets and which at the same time 
harmonize in an equitable manner the 
conflicting interests of the farmer, the 
country buyer, the terminal dealer, the 
miller, the exporter and other dealers in 
this country. 

Now, grades can mean much or very 
little. If they are too liberal, in order to 
permit 85 to 90 percent of a normal crop 
to grade as No. 1, as they often did, they 
cannot serve the purpose for which they 
are intended. It means that 85 to 90 per- 
cent of the crop is being averaged—the 
very thing that standard grading seeks to 
prevent. To be of real value, therefore, 
grades must divide grain strictly accord- 
ing to its quality and condition. For this 
can be stated as a maxim: Putting choice 
grain in the same grade of poorer quality 
never raises the price of the poorer grain 
but serves to reduce the price of the choice. 
This same theory holds true in the case 
of fruits or vegetables or cattle, or any 
other commodity sold on the markets 
of the world. 

This was the important point borne in 
mind when the grades of grain were fixed. 
The factors of weights, moisture content, 
damaged kernels and foreign material were 
the basic things to be considered. For an 
average quality crop of wheat the test 
weight per bushel, perhaps, is the most 
important factor in determining the grade. 
Millers and terminal elevator companies 
pay a premium for good, dry wheat above 
the 58-pound test weight. It is, there- 
fore, apparent that farmers who grow 
choice heavy wheat are entitled to a better 
price than if it were merely heavy enough 
to get into the No. 1 grade. As winter 
wheat averages a little heavier than spring 
wheat it is given a higher test weight, 
namely 60 pounds to the bushel for No. 1. 

Obviously, also, dirty wheat is not worth 
as much as clean grain, nor damp grain as 
much as dry.’ Likewise, light weight grain 
is not worth as much as heavy. All these 
points and many more were taken into 
consideration and carefully. studied when 
the standards for No. 1 wheat were de- 
termined. 

Corn and oats were no less carefully 
studied tLan wheat when the grades for 
these commodities were fixed. Moisture 
rather than weight was the important 
factor taken into consideration for the 
grading of corn. If corn contains more 
than a certain percent of moisture it is 
unsafe to store or to ship, especially in 
vessels. This same thing, of course, is 
true with respect to wheat and oats, but 
the moisture content in these grains in 
normal years is well below the danger 
point. Hence moisture is of more impor- 
tance in corn and practically determines 
its grade during early movement. 

After a long series of tests made of 
corn stored in elevators, of cargoes des- 
tined for European countries both while 
on the ocean and after it had reached its 
destination, and of shipments inside the 
limits of our own country, the percen 
of moisture permitted in the No. 1 3 
was limited to 14 percent. This grade is 
a guarantee of both condition and quality. 

In oats the governing factor under the 
Federal grades is the color. Oats of good, 
natural color always bring a better price 
in the markets than stained or weathered 
oats. However, color is not necessarily 
the only factor considered. 

Barley, rye and grain sorghums are the 
next grains which will be brought under 
Federal grades and Federal supervision in 
accordance with the Grain Standards Act. 

The proof of the Federal grades and 
Federal supervision is in their operation. 
yo by this they are a success so far 
as they have been applied. The grain 

Continued on page 69. 
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The Important Thing 
About Corn-Harvesting Machinery 
W oscar you go to buy a corn binder you 
naturally look for features of construction 
that make its work dependable and 
economical. 


And these machines have been so perfected that 


you will find such features. E-B Binders are con- 
spicuous for them. But the most important thing 
to you is, how long will the service stay dependable, 
economical? 


Look closely over the binder in which you think of 
investing. Make sure that it is built for depend- 
able, economical service many years after you take 
it off the floor. 


We are sure this is the important test, and E-B 
binders are built to meet this test. 


Many farmers use the E-B 12-20 tractor to pull 
the corn binder as well as the silo filler. It is 
adapted to both jobs. It is light and compact 
enough to take the place of a team with the 
binder. It is powerful, economical and trouble- 
free, an ideal power-plant for the silo-filler. 


Ask your dealer to show you the long-life features 
of the E-B corn binder and the 12-20 tractor. 





Emerson-Brantingham Implement Company 


Established 1852 


Rockford, IIL 


A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactared and Guaranteed by 
Company 
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SUCCESSFUL“ FARMING 


Farming the 
Fordson way 


Over 100,000 farmers in every section of 
the country are successfully farming the 
Fordson way. 








They find that greater efficiency in operation 
and increased production result from using 
these specially designed power farming 
implements. 


There is a specially built power farming 
implement for every farm operation with 
your Fordson tractor. 


See the Fordson Dealer 
in Your Town 
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OLIVER 


No.7 PLOW 











The Oliver No. 7 Plow represents the most 
advanced design in plow construction. It is 
the plow that more than 100,000 farmers 
now are successfully using with their Fordson. 
It is the plow you should demand for yours. 





DISC HARROW 


IY a 


No seedbed is ever properly prepared with- 
out the use of a disc harrow. This Roderick 
Lean Automatic Disc Harrow was developed 
exclusively for Fordson farmers. It has the 
unqualified endorsement of thousands of 


users everywhere. There is a Roderick Lean’ 


Disc Harrow for your Fordson. 


AMSCO 


TRACTOR DRILL 





The best prepared seed-bed produces maxi- 
mum crops only when properly seeded. The 
Amsco Tractor Drill, represents seventy-five 
years of drill-manufacturing experience, and 
is the choice of Fordson users everywhere. 
When you buy a drill you’ll want the Amsco. 
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About Log Saws 


V TITHOUT doubt the most practi- 
i cal saw for cutting up logs and 
clearing land, isan inpeored outfit advertised 
by the WITTE ENGINE WORKS, Kansas 
City, Mo, Aside from being a simple, practical 
outfit, with many decided improvementsover 
old-stylesaws, the WITTE Rizgis provided with 
a specially designed Lever Controlled Friction 
Clutch, which gives the operator absolute con- 
trol of the saw while the .engine is running, 
This Friction Clutch js easily operated bya 
hand lever conveniently located, andis the only 
rig we krow of baving this valuable improve- 
ment, With the hand lever safety control, the 
enginecan be started with saw idle. When 
ready to start saw, the clutch is graduall 
pushed in, until saw is running f 
speed, or at the rate of 300 feet per 
minute, 






Saw can be stopped Instantly by pulling the 
ver, OF eens A eutematicaliyif Baw pinches, 
ig can with engine 
andsawatrest, This positive safety control 
for starting and stopping saw, combined with 
the “Arm Swing” Fast-Cutting movement, and 
WITTE High-Grade, High-Tension Ignition 
Engine werful enough for heavier work, 
outfit deci 






Kansas City, Mo., or 1610 
burgh, Pa. This is the lz 
factory in the U. 8. selling di 
of 35 years continuous success, and every en- 
queens made by ro is sold ona life- 
me guarantee, youn an engine or out- 
fit for any purpose, write for factory prices 














Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney 
School, Learn to be 
an expert. I teach 
with tools not books, 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


of training by which 6,000 “" 
liers were trained for U.S. Gov- ® 
ernment and over 20,000 expert 
ics, Learn in a few weeks; no previous 
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Write today for illustrated free catalog 


FREE = hundreds of pictures men 
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ICE IN HOG CARS 

on | the extreme hot weather hog 
shippers have found it practicable to place 
ice in cars to hold down the heat. few 
years ago such a practice was looked upon 
as a fad and most shippers gave it little 
attention, but now it <1 age that it is 
carried on more generally than many 
people would suspect. 

A common practice is to place cakes of 
ice at either end of the car. The melting 
process keeps the floor damp and holdsJ 
down heat. J. A. Plumb, president of the 
Kansas Livestock Association, stated 
that he places a three hundred pound 
cake of ice at each end of the car and has 
had satisfactory results from this prac- 
tice. It works well in supplying cool air 
in the car and the water from the ice 
ir the purpose of dampening the 

oor. 

John G. Brown, of White county, Indi- 
ana, — a large number of hogs each 
year. He puts three to six hundred pounds 
of ice in a car. It is broken into chunks 
and scattered on the floor. It is then 
covered with sand. At the end of thirt 
to thirty-six hours he has found ice still 
in the cars, showing that it is practical to 
take this means of ing down the heat. 

Another system recommended is the 
placing of ice in sacks and suspendin 
them from the car roof. A cack is placed 
at either end, and one in the center of the 
car. The melting ice allows water to drip 
onto the hogs and it in turn keeps the 
floor well soaked. The swaying of the 
train scatters the water over the entire 
car, which makes this system seem more 
practical than some of the others. 

Some hog shippers state that the plac- 
ing of ice in the cars is a rather expensive 
method, but men who have tried it figure 
that three to six hundred pounds of ice 
is well worth the cost if it is the means 
of preventing the loss of a single hog while 
on the way to market.—J. C. 


CROPS IN NEED 
Continued from page 20 
Consider alfalfa, bazley and the sugar 
beet on sand soils—why such miserable 
looking crops? And what ails vegetables, 
truck crops and sugar beets on heavy 
clays? ‘These are typical cases of crop 
misfits. Sands are not suited to alfalfa, 
barley and ~— beets; nor are heavy clay 
soils favorable for vegetable gardening 
and trucking. 




















LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL OF 4 
7 465 SWEENEY BLDG, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


There's Money 44 
Under Your gen 
HERCULES 
Stump Puller 


St tushelp you 
umps low cost with a 
All-steel—triple power. 30days’ 


> free trial. $year guarantee. 
= Write Today for catalog ape 
- cial low introductory price. 
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HERCULES MFG. CO. 
920 28th St., Centerville, la. 


WILSON FEED MILL 


For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain. 

Has special crusher attachment 
which first breaks the ears of 
Sielasieeen, Ainteneend 

nto the hopper. 
Shell Mills and Bone Cutters, 











O- TRACTOR-AVIATION , season is favora! 










Send for Catalog 
WILSON BROS, Box 14, Easton, Pa. 


It frequently happens on black, acid, 
prairie soils that small grains and corn do 
not fill properly even tho the frowing 

. Many field fertilizer 
tests on such soils have demonstrated the 
need of phosphates. It can be laid down 
as fact that crops on black, acid prairie 
soils usually er for want of available 
phosphorus. 

Crops on depleted silt loams, sands, 
peats, and on many of the heavy clays 
need not only phosphorus but the other 
plantfood elements as well. 

“Feed the soil and you feed the crop” 
applies particularly to sands. Most farm- 
ers who have had anything to do in the 
management of sands know that cro 
usually suffer because these soils lack the 
wherewithal to produce. Poor crops on 
such soils indicate several needs: (a) the 
need of nitrogen and organic matter, 
(b) the need of lime, available phosphorus 
and potassium, (c) the need of moisture, 
and {a) the need of a good, firm seed 

Cabbage Starvation 

Peat soils are well adapted to growi 
cabbages, provided of course, soil defi- 
ciencies are corrected. If this gross-feeding 
crop is unable to secure its needs of the 
elements, its distress becomes plain] 
evident, commonly in the form of mal- 
nutrition disease. The lower leaves “fire” 











and drop off. The outer edges of the older 
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leaves become yellow, then yellow-brown, 
then 


dry, the affected bands growing 
broader and broader. The heads are loose 
and undeveloped. Here we have a case 
of real starvation. In practically every 
instance of this kind all erc> trouble could 
be eliminated if due conside-ation is given 
to proper fertilization. Usually potash 
alone or manure reinforecd with potash 
and acid phosphate constitute the best 
remedy.Frequently four hundred pounds of 
muriate of — on new peat gives ex- 
cellent results; likewise, fifteen loads of 
well rotted horse manure to the acre. 
Why Crops Went Back On Their Promises 

During a favorable crop-producing 
summer a stranger bought a com in @ 
certain glaciated section. The following 
year, under the management of his tenant, 
all the crops gave promises of another 
bountiful harvest; but soon the hay was 
ready to cut (not so good a crop as that of 
the previous year,) the corn stood still and 
wilted considerably, and the grain ripened 
quickly and failed to fill. Crops a few 
miles awayundersame climatic conditions, 
and on no better soil, were not suffering. 

Nothing would satisfy the owner but 
that a chemical analysis be made of the 
soil which was a splendid, dark-colored 
silt loam. The subsoil, however, was al- 
most a clean gravel, averaging from ten to 
sixteen inches from the surface. There was 
a very close relationship between this 
ond subsoil and the dry weather. The 
moisture supply in the comparatively thin 
blanket of a had given out, and the 
gravel had none to give. What was the 
suggested remedy? No remedy except ir- 
rigation, but that was not possible on this 
farm. The subsoil is an important point 
to consider in buying a farm. 

It does not always create the most 
pleasant feeling when one is yx aang at by 
a neighbor, especially when failure is the 
temporary reward of honest effort in some 
reasonable enterprise. How often “I told 
you so” greets the ears of a “swamp 
angel” when he, as a community benefac- 
tor, transforms @ swamp or a marsh into 
agricultural land, and is disappointed 
to see the first corn crop spend the summer 
in miserable existence. The corn distress 
signals on such soils can usually be in- 
terpreted to mean that mineral fertilizers 
are needed to give production power to 
drained peats. Potash is more often the 
first need, and acid phosphate a close 
second. If anyone doubts that any good 
can come from commercial fertilizers, let 
him try a two hundred pound application 
to the acre for corn on peat. For all crops 
on such soils this fertilizer is the greatest 
accelerator known. 

Why Oats Became Tired of Standing 

Frequently on a field in high state of 

roductivity the farmer plows a portion 
in the fall and finishes just previous to 
seeding the following spring. When the 
whole field is sown to oats, the crop usually 
lodges badly on the spring-plowed area. 
Often I’ve been asked to analyze the soil 
to ascertain why oo did not stand 
up. A chemical ysis alone cannot 
throw much light upon the problem. A 
brief explanation is this: In the spring- 
plowed soil, because of its looseness and 
easy aeration, much more nitrates are 
formed than in the firm, compact, fall- 
plowed land. Because of this easily avail- 
able nitrogen, the plants grow rapidly and 
hence are succulent and weak-strawed. On 
good land fall-plowing is best for grains. 
On many clean fields of rich soil, grain 
(especially oats) on corn ground usually 
does best when the seedbed is prepared 


bed. | simply by shallow discing. 


These are but a few illustrations drawn 
from field experience showing that it is 
not simply a case of having the soil 
analyzed in a chemical laboratory to de- 
termine why some crops are in distress. 
All the other factors (other than chemical 
relations) ing on fertility and crop 
production must also be carefully con- 
sidered, and those first. 
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MOLINE. 


The Universal Tractor 
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800 Owners in 43 counties in lowa 
hundreds of owners in 37 states 


report a saving of one man and four to five horses per 
farm by using the Moline System of Power Farming. 
As a result of actual figures kept by owners, $700 to 
$2200 profit a year is being reported daily. 


The Moline Tractor will do for you what it has done | 
for others. 


It does two things to increase profits— 


—uincreases production. 
—Decreases the cost of production. 


Increases production by enabling one man to plow 
more, harrow more, seed more, cultivate more, mow 
more, harvest more, than possible under other methods. 
























Decreases the cost of production by— 


—Saving help because it increases production per 
man. 


—Saving horses because it does all field work, in- 
cluding cultivation. 


Thus the profit from the Moline Tractor is two-fold—it 
increases income and decreases expenses. 


i “ There is another phase of great importance aside from 
wt ? aa its money-making ability. The Moline Tractor makes 

as Wo, faa farming more enjoyable—98 per cent of owners who 
df “ne eS 4 have reported to us say so. It puts more speed into and 
Vo 3 \q" makes easier many operations that have been drudgery. 





The Moline Tractor is a powerful factor in keeping the 
boys on the farm. 


Moline Plow Company 
Moline, Illinois 


Branches at Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Baltimore, Los Angeles, Stockton, Cal., Spokane, 
Portland, —_ Lake Cit Denver, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
Minot, N. D., Sioux Fall S. D., Des Moines, Bloomington, IlL., 
Indianapolis, Columbus, On. ae, Mich., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Prevent Smuts 


It is more necessary today to 
employ scientific methods on the 
farm than ever before. Cleanse 
all seed grain with Formalde- 
hyde solution before planting. 
Positively destroys smuts of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, etc. 


FORUADEDDE | 


S the seed grain in a thin layer 
oval Geontg 













diluted Formalde- 
hyde. Shovel over thoroughly and 
cover the pile with bags for about ten 9’ 
hours. Dy os Sy quencing sues. 
one On ey eae isi the drill 
with Formaldehyde before planting. 
One pint of Perth Amboy Formalde- 
hyde treats 40 bushels of seed. New 
hand-book sent free on request. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, § 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
ated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ngs, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 

at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positivel, 

offer ever made 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. ae 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning p b 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We Sell direct 
from factory to youand 
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save you monev. Ask 
for Book No. 756. _ 
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LOW PRICED GARAGES 


Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire- teel Garages. 
an 


ted - Send vostal for 
uy y ce. 
How aKBgMe oo 


706-756 Pike St., Clncionatl, 
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When and Where Needed 


EVERY tractor owner needs one. Mounted on 

old wagon gear or trailer, a good supply of 
gasoline and oil alwayson hand. Good invest- 
ment for any farm. 


Duro Portable Tank 


Oan be hauled into the field. Serves also as a |} 
storage tank under lock. Mado of Duro Uopper- |] 
Iron Rust seeing. Two compartments. 62 and 
108 gal. 52 and 206 gal.75 and 300 ga).100 and 400 gal. 
Also made in land 3 compartments. Write today. 
C. C, FOUTS COMPANY, 4¢ Wood &t., Middletown, Ohie 


e & Poll 
Fistula ‘a 
Agoreninatelz 19,000. —z ze 
Fleming’s Fistoform 
pret IM eh a 
en ee eR eee tases? 

Fleming Bros., Chemists (o10."S.25r"n. 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru - 


answered free thru this 


department. Questions 
of animals, together 


partment. Give age and sex 


with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The |. 
edies prescribed in these col intended to be 





are 
However, our readers 


with which animals are aMfliicted and on account of 
having been scientifically compounded will be found 
to be more effective than medicines compounded b 
local druggists. Address all communications to Veteri- 
narian, Successful Farm'ng, Des Moines, lowa. 


The chief aim of every stock farm 
should be to prevent fly reproduction, so 
far as that proves possible. As it is con- 
sidered foolish to lock the stable door aft- 
er the horse is stolen so it it seems absurd 
to do nothing to hinder the multiplica- 
tion of flies which attack and torture ani- 
mals. Mere application of mosquito 
“dope” and care in screening windows 
and doors would not be sufficient to pre- 
vent yellow fever in the Panama canal 
zone. That dread disease is carried 7 4 
certain ies of mosquito, to combat 
which it 1s imperative to deal with every 

ible breeding place of the insect. 

n the same way it is necessary to tackle 

the source of the fly pests on the farm, if 
animals are to be protected. Daily re- 
move all manure made in the different 
stables. Flies breed in manure piles. 
Keep them away from the windows and 
doors of the stables and hog houses. 
Scrape all stockyards as clean as ible. 
Plowing and seeding are better still. Scum 


|the surface of every hog-bathing ee 


tank or wallow, with crude oil. Treat a 


hs in like manner. Such treatment 


slou 
will keep down mosquitoes and help com- ; 


bat flies. Keep clumps of bushes away 
from the home and stable. They help 
increase fly pests. Allow no water to 
stand uncovered or untreated. Stagnant 
water breeds mosquitoes. It is utterly 
impossible, however, to prevent all flies 
and mosquitoes; but the number may be 
materially lessened by the means we have 
suggested and by treatment of all manure 
piles and dirty yards with coal tar dis- 
infectant, crude carbolic acid solution, or 
other cheap fly repellents and destroyers. 
Put flynets or light white sheets upon the 
work horses, and, in addition, remember 
daily to spray with a good fly repellent 
solution the parts of the body not so pro- 
tected. Often we have seen flynet-covered 
horses come in at noon with blood stream- 
ing from the thin skin of the inner thigh 
and groin. Such parts should be sprayed. 
Cows need similar protection by the use 
of sheets or repellents, and no animal ever 
should be allowed to pasture during fly- 
time on a bare-bitten field lacking shade 
and drinking water. Allow pastured 
animals a clean, dark burlap-curtained 
shed to run to during the heat of the day, 
when other shade is not available. Mil- 
lions of horn-flies clustering upon pas- 
tured cattle cause failure to thrive and 
serious shrinkage in milk. They may also 
carry infection to the udders of cows by 
clustering upon the tips of their milk-wet 
teats. The stable-fly is a mean biter in 
dirty, unscreened, light or sunny stables. 
Darkening the stable lessens annoyance 
by this pest. Big bunches of sweet clover 
or white clover in the stable lessen fly 
annoyance. Formaldehyde solution helps 
and fly traps should be everywhere. Ap- 
ply to the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions of the various states or the U. 8S. 
Departmemt of Agriculture for free bul- 
letins giving formulas for fly repellents 
and instructions how to lessen fly at- 
tacks. 

Forage Poisoning—A mule brought in from 
work in the evening a few days ago was re 
by the driver as not being well and that it was 
difficult for it to breath. I went to the barn and 
found it eating its corn in seeming health and paid 
no more attention to it. The next morning we found 


it down and stretched out with mouth open, dilated 
nostrils and breathing hard with considerable 
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Saves Most in Help, Time and Money 


Investigate the Famous National Steel Elevator! 
The World’s Best. Easiest to und d 
ate. Handles all grains in shortest time. 







National Giant inside Bucket Elevato 


5 make 
Catalog and Crib Plans FREE 
Write at once. Get full details, 
attractive 1920 prices and our deal- 
er’s name. Credit terms arranged. 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO.,800QE. Grove St., Bleomingten, Ill. 
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STOPS 
ieee LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar trouble 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or remove 
the hair and horse can be worked. Page 
17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells how. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 


W. F YOUNG, INC., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 

















roaring in chest and throat. A few hours later it 
began to bloat and a brownish watery substance 
came from its mouth. At times it seemed to suffer 


and made no attempt to raise its head. Its respira- 
tion was thirty to the minute. It was sick about 
twenty-six hours—the others were sick about a 
week. It would eat and drink to the last but got 
weaker all the time until dead.—N. N., Ia. 

The disease apparently was forage poisoning or 
cerebro spi meningitis which has been called 
“horse plague” in western states. The cause is 
obscure but thought to be a poison in corn, corn 
fodder, or other feed. Itis well-knownthat moldy 
or spoiled corn silage quickly kills a horse. In many 
cases such silage thrown into the barnyard has 
been eaten by horses with deadly effects. There 
is no certain remedy, but in the far west, veteri- 
narians now give copious doses of saline purgative 
in water administered thru a stomach tube. 
veterinarian should be employed to make the neces- 
sary investigation. Meanwhile give hay and prain 
from a different district and keep horses from drink- 
ing surface water. 

Stiff Sow—I have a Duroc sow fresh with pigs 
that is not doing well. She seems to be stiff and 
sore, and can hardly walk. She goes with her back 
humped up and then not any great distance. She 
seems to be weak in the hind parts and is losing 
flesh rapidiy. The sow is also drying up in milk. 
I would be glad to know what to do for her.— 
J. G. P., Tenn. 

Wean the pigs, as the sow is threatened with 
paralysis. Drain and strain of nursing pigs so af- 
fects. pampered, soft, constipated sows that have 
been fed too much corn and not made to take 
sufficient exercise during pregnancy. Physic the 
sow with four ounces of epsom salts in slop and 
then keep the bowels relaxed. Let her graze green 
crop but also allow middlings and a little shelle 
corn and tankage from a self-feeder. 4 


Goiter—Please tell me what is the matter with 
my calves. They are from one week to one month 
old and two of them have a lump on each side of 
their lower jaw about the size of a walnut only 
more flat. None of our cattle have the lump jaw. 
What is the best cure?—G. M. J., 8. Dak. 

The thyroid gland possibly is enlarged a little 
constituting goiter in mild degree, which need not 
be regarded as dangerous. Rub iodine ointment in- 
to the enlargements once or twce a week. Lump 
jaw, (actinomycosis) is not hereditary nor directly 
contagious, 

THERE IS NO DOUBT ON SILAGE 

Continued from page 10 
station comparing silage and alfalfa for 
winter feeding indicated that the silage 
fed youngsters made a quarter of a pound 
per day more growth than those on alfalfa, 
and the gains cost only $13.54 per hundred 
as compared with $22.37 for each hundred 
pounds on alfalfa. 

At Nebraska, five lots of ten steers each 
were fed last winter, one lot receiving only 
corn and alfalfa, the other four lots receiv- 
ing silage. Three lots received molasses 
meal, oilmeal, or hominy feed in addition. 
Lots receiving silage made cheaper gains 
and less final loss per steer than the one 
receiving no silage. When silage alone was 
added to the corn-alfalfa ration, it cheap- 
ened the cost of gain $2.55 per hundred 
pounds. 

All tests contribute to the same end. 
Silage has not gained its standing as a 
feed for cheap production by the exper- 
ience of a few but of many. Actual farm 
tests in every state corroborate the reports 
of the experiment stations. Reports from 
ateer feeders in Ohio show that prac- 
tically all beef producers have lost mone 
in the past season’s operations, but records 
kept by these feeders in cooperation with 
the county agents show that steers fed on 
rations which included silage were fed 
with less loss than those on dry feed, such 
as shock corn and liberal quantities of 
mixed hay. 

No better manifestation of the prac- 
ticability of the work of the experiment 
stations could be given than the number of 
silos on our farms. Two years ago there 
were a third of a million of these monu- 
ments in the cornbelt and that number is 
increasing ten percent each year. Silos 
are the outward signs of prosperity— 
permanent advertisements, if you wish, 
indicating a progressive and far-sighted 
people. 

The lean years mingle with the fat. 
It hasever beenand always will beso, and it 
is well. But for the man who is resolutely 
sticking by livestock with an eye to a 
permanent agriculture, silage will make 
~ lean years less'lean and the fat years 
atter. 
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The Guns Unrest 


HIS COMPANY believes that one of the 
most vital problems of the day is that of 
keeping youth content on the farm. We are 

passing through a critical period. Industry, 
wages, prices, all the old familiar standards and 
forces in our national life, are unsettled and upset. 


You need no reminder that the contagion of 
this restlessness has infected the growing genera- 
tion on the farms. Thank your lucky stars if your 
sons believe in the Glorious Future of Agriculture. 


Even now the winds of unrest are carrying 
multitudes from the home land to the big town. Ten 
thousand lads, ripe for vigorous country manhood, 
are responding to the distant glitter that will prove 
a mirage. An army of boys, forsaking their herit- 
age, are being lost forever to agriculture. In that 
hopeful journeying to the crowded cities is a 
national tragedy; for the sake of the nation, and for 
the sake of the boys themselves, it must be stopped. 


What will you do? 


Give the young energies and ambitions of your 
sons the necessary leeway. Give them opportunity 
at home, give them machines and responsibilities, 
and time forenjoyment. Make them see behind the 
false mask of thecity, and teach them this Truth: 
health, wealth and happiness are far more certain 
to be found on the farm. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (INCORPORATED) 


92 Branch Houses in the United States 


USA 



































HE dairyman has faced three big tasks in the last few 
years. Not many months ago he was being urged on 
every side to produce to the utmost in coder to meet 
wartime demands. Kis response is well-known. Recent events 
have shown that it was too generous for his own a He 
also has borne the brunt of the farmers’ bat 

for the right to bargain collectively, the dairy- 

men’s organizations being the special objects 

of attack by ambitious district attorneys. 
Now a critical market situation makes it 
imperative that the dairyman take steps 
to maintain his own business, or go out of 

it. To promote the dairy cow is the next 
big job he has to tackle. 

Several causes working together have 
brought about the present glut of dairy 
products and the attendant tumbling 
prices. In the main these are increased 
production, decreased consumption, and 
cessation of the export trade. 

During the last two or three years the 
United States has been exporting the 
equivalent of from four to five percent of 
its total milk production. The bulk of these 
hipments were of evaporated and condensed 
milk. Owing to the low exchange value of foreign 
money, our export trade in dairy products prac- 
tically ceased this spring. More disturbing, however, 
was the arrival in New York of large cargoes of butter from 
Denmark, while condensed milk has been coming to America 
from Australia, New Zealand and Japan. Not only has con- 
densed milk been coming in from these countries, but some of 
our exports to Europe have come back. 

To aggravate the situation still further, there has been 
a severe cutting down in our own consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts. Butter, cheese and especially condensed milk, have been 
-,- up in the storage places at a rapid rate. All this, of course, 

1as reacted quickly on the price of whole milk, the buyers 
talking full advantage of the opportunity to beat down prices 
paid to the producers. Reductions of a full dollar or more 
a hundred weight have been made in the price of milk this 
spring as compared with 1919. 

The dairyman has had no control over the factors which now 
are undoing him. He scarcely could be blamed for his increased 
production as a war duty; and it seemed reasonable to believe, 
a year ago, that Europe would continue to be a good market 
for his products for years to come. Obviously he cannot now 
correct the bad foreign exchange situation. Even if he could 
do so and thus reestablish our dairy exports to Europe as in 
1918, the relief would be only partial and temporary. At the 
the height of the European war demands, our exports of dairy 
products were too small a percentage of our total production 
to be able to counteract the effect of our present diminishing 
consumption. The 
big, permanent a 
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PROMOTING THE DAIRY COW 


The Dairyman’s Next Job 


By FRANK M. CHASE 


the effects of too little milk in the diet. These figures indicate 
that six million children are suffering in the United States from 
malnutrition. The children who die yearly because of lack of 
the proper food are counted by hundreds of thousands, and 
they die in the homes of the rich as well as of the poor. The 
problem of the undernourished child, with which the use 
of milk is very closely identified, is not one of 
poverty but of ignorance. Could the dairyman 
succeed in putting the knowledge of the full, 
true value of milk into every home in the 
land—and for his own he should do 
so—he would perform a national service 
that would dim even his recent war record. 

It is, too, no less his duty. 

There ‘is an unfortunate movement 
among the dairymen at the present time 
toward solving the difficult market 
situation by quite drastically —— 
the herds. Altho it is not to be expecte 
that the dairyman can long continue a 

profitless production, he may well make 
such reductions with some forethought to 
national needs. 

It would be useless and ruinous to continue 
indefinitely to hold the already overflowing 
milk pail before an unappreciative public. But 
it is worth while to take into account other food 

considerations before selling the cow that fills the pail 

It is well-known that in the present year a big reduction in the 
food production of America is taking place. It is not unlikely, 
indeed, that in the near future this country may experience a 
serious food shortage. The big question for the American dairy- 
man to decide now is, whether he will contribute to this food 
shortage or will he put himself in a position to turn it to his 
own best account? 

The best time to have the hook in the water is when the fish 
are hungry. If, when other foods are high and scarce, the 
dairyman can put his products on the consumer’s table at a 
fair price and in abundance, he can do both a good business and 
extend their use in later years. This very opportunity now con- 
fronts the dairyman. He may use it to his own good advantage 
if he will prepare at once to promote his superior food products 
on a national scale., 

In view of the food situation outlook, the dairyman may well 
proceed cautiously in the matter of reducing his herds. This 
will be true to an even greater degree if, in the next few months, 
there is put into effect a nationwide plan to promote dairy 
products. 

Now is a particularly opportune time for sending the low 
producing cow to the butcher. Such cows are bringing loss to 
the dairymen in two ways: first, on their original production, 
as they always have done; second, in the fact that they are 
creating the milk surplus which is contributing to the falling 
prices for all dairy 
products. 





relief needed by 
the American 
dairy industry is 
the creation of a 
better domestic 
market thru 
awakening the 
public to a full 
appreciation of 
the food value of 
milk. 

National wel- 
fare considera- 
tions as well as 
the economic sal- 
vation of the 
dairy industry 
dictate the fore- 
going course of 
action. In the 
decade of 1911 
to 1919 our popu- 
lation increased 
about twenty per- 
cent faster than 
the number of dairy cows. That there should be the present 
distressing surplus in the face of this fact is in itself sedans of 
an alarming decrease in the consumption of dairy products in 
this country. 

In. this lessened use of milk and the other dairy foods, es 
cially if the condition is permitted to continue thru a period of 
several “+ there is a grave danger to child welfare and 
ultimately to our national efficiency. Health and vital statistics 
of the nation already are pointing an ominous warning hand to 








Could the dairyman succeed in putting the knowledge of the full, true value of milk into 
every home, he would perform a national service. 


For the present, 
at least, condi- 
tions do not justi- 
fy a greater re- 
destion in the 
milk animals 
than the disposal 
of the unprofit- 
able producers. 
Even this reduc- 
tion would 
amount in some 
of the most in- 
tensive dairy re- 
gions tothe sale 
of a fourth or fifth 
of the cows. 

The object of 
the dairyman 
should be to re- 
tain his produc- 
tive equipment so 
long as possible. 
Perhaps it will 

necessary to 
operate at less than full capacity for a while, cutting down on 
expensive mill feeds and substituting homegrown forages. By 
so doing, he may keep himself in a better position to expand 
to meet the happier dairy market situation which seems to be 
just over the hill, than if at the first sign of danger he sells 
the bulk or all of his herd. ; 

It is difficult to understand the apathy of the public regarding 
milk. In the face of the existing high prices for other foods 
the aversion to it borders on the Cintianel on page 58 














“Horse Sense” 





Christopher Columbus 

the Old World in 1492—the Traf- 
fic Truck has surprised the whole 
world at $1495. 


The Mac Fisheries Ltd.; of Eng- 
land, the greatest fish dealers in 
the world, headed by Lord Lever- 
hulme of Sunlight Soap fame, use 
Traffic Trucks. 


ar 


One of the largest users of 2-ton 
motor trucks in the United States 
hold their shipping clerks respon- 
sible for overloading their trucks. 
Besides instructing the men, they 
have a sign on the back of each cab 
which reads, “DO NOT OVER- 
LOAD, CAPACITY 4,000 LBS.” 
That’s a good reminder. 


a a 


The State of Kansas has recently 
passed a bill to make the penalty 
from five to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment for theft of an automobile— 
every owner of a Traffic Truck 
will tell you the penalty ought to 
be imprisonment for life. 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 
4,000-lb. wapacity truck in the 
world. Built of standarized 


units. 
wr 
Traffic Truck 


Specifications; 
Red Seal Continental 3% x 5 


motor; Covert transmission; 
multiple disc clutch; Bosch mag- 
neto; Carter carburetor; 4-piece 
cast shell, cellular type radiator; 
drop forged front axle with Tim- 
ken roller bearings; Russelrear 
axle, internal gear, roller bearings; 
semi-elliptic front and rear springs; 
6-inch U-channel frame; 
Standard Fisk tires, 34 x 3\% 
front, 34 x 5 rear; 133-inch 
wheelbase; 122-inch length of 
frame behind driver’s seat; oil 
cup lubricating system; chassis 
painted, striped and varnished; 
driver’s lazy-back seat and cushion 
regular equipment. ‘Pneumatic 
cord tire equipment at extra cost. 


chassis $1495 factory 


tr 


Traffic Truck chassis equipped 
with cab, hoist, steel dump body 
(painted and varnished), no ex- 
tras required, $1990 complete, 
at factory. 


oe 


Auto Dealers, Attention: 
It is Traffic policy to make direct 
connections in every city, town 
and village in the United States 
and Canada. 

The demand for Traffics has made 
it necessary to quadruple the pro- 
duction this year. 

Many dealers are getting in line 
now for future Traffic franchises. 
You have no time to lose. 





$1495 
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Jactory 


Takes the “L” out of S. AVING 


vy 


There are more Traffic Trucks saving time and making 
money for agriculturists than in any other avenue of 
industry. 

Thousands of farmers have cut in half their cost of haul- 
ing with Traffic Trucks. They are saving two-thirds of 
the time formerly spent in hauling with teams and are 
devoting it to duties which harvest additional dollars, 
taking the “L” out of slaving. 

To no man does the Traffic mean more than it does to 
those who till the soil for profit, where time saving means 
money making. 

Do you think you could profit by hauling three loads to 
market, while your neighbor is hauling one with teams, 
that cost him as much to haul as the three with a 
Traffic? The Traffic hauls a 4,000-lb. load 14 miles in 
one hour for 30c worth of gasoline. 

The Traffic’s 4,000-lb. capacity is what farmers have 
been using, want, and are demanding. 

Money cannot buy a truck built of better materials than 
assembled in the Traffic—yet, it is the lowest priced 
4,000-1b. capacity truck in the world. 

Specialization on one model only and quantity produc. 
tion have made the low price possible, which saves hun- 
dreds of dollars in first cost and hundreds of dollars in 
maintenance cost. 

A variety of bodies are built at the Traffic factory for 
equipping the chassis to carry all farm loads. 





Write for Catalog Today 








Traffic Motor Truck Corporation 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-lb. capacity trucks in the world 
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SAVE STABLE MANURE 

In figuring up the actual returns from 
the dairy, it is an easy matter to forget 
one of ‘The large items of return. c- 
cording to the Connecticut Agricultural 
College one cow makes ts © ve dollars 
worth of manure a year. This fact — 
a different light upon the value of a large 
number of cows on central west farms. 
By crediting the manure, many of them 
which reviously were considered un- 
profitable, will have to be transferred to 
the opposite side of the ledger. 

According to the fi put out by this 
college, in proof of Sp caiman, a@ one 
thousand pound cow excretes annually 
one hundred fifty-six pounds of nitrogen 
worth $46.80, thirty-eight pounds of 
shosphoric acid worth $3.80, and one 

madved and twenty-seven pounds of 
potash worth $38.10. This does not take 
into account the bedding which is valu- 
able as an absorbent and fertilizer no 
matter how cheap the straw or hay. 

Two-thirds of this annual amount is 
dropped in the stable. The other one- 
third of the manure is dropped in the 
pasture, but no matter where it is pro- 
duced, it is not wasted, if proper methods 
are used in caring for it. Of course, all 
of this plant food is not available but of 
two-thirds dropped in the stable a con- 
siderable portion is urine, fifty-three 
pounds of nitrogen and _ seventy-two 
pounds of potash, all of which is readily 
available. 

Knowing that so much of this 
value is in the urine, two facts are plain. 
First, use enough bedding to absorb all of 
this material. Second, do not let the 
manure lie where it will leach away. To 
this end some capital may well be put 
into a manure pit. 


PROMOTING THE DAIRY COW 
Continued from page 55 
ludicrous. A very usual attitude of the 
city housewife is reflected in the following 
item, which appeared in the morning 
paper of a middle western town while its 
milk campaign was in progress this spring: 

“Tf I didn’t have a baby,’” said a 
westside woman, “ ‘I’d quit taking milk 
altogether. This milk campaign is bene- 
fiting nobody but the milk trust.’ ” 

A few days later, during the same cam- 
paign, the same paper printed a com- 
parison of local increases in food prices 
which revealed strikingly the absurdity 
of the woman’s objection to milk. The 
figures were as follows: 


—S 


sora toon PERCENT 
1914 1920 INCREASE 





ARTICLE 


Sugar, Ib........- 50 250 400 
Fie s Be cccevece 2.50 7.60 200 
Round steak, Ib.. 250 400 60 
*Bread, loaf...... 5e 150 175 
Potatoes, bu...... $1.10 $5.20 380 
th Dosedives 350 700 100 
Bete Ghiccceccece 80 ldo 87 


*In 1914 a 16-ounce loaf of bread cost 5 cents. 
Today an 18-ounce loaf costs 15 cents. Percentage 
of increase is figured on that basis. 





It is worthwhile to note in the fore- 
going table that only one article of food 
showed a smaller percentage of increase 
in price the last six years than did milk. 

All the ignorance of milk’s food value 
isn’t confined to the cities, however. The 
small use of it by dairymen, tozether 
with their growing use of butter sub- 
stitutes, suggests the need of dairy pro- 
motion at home. Unless the producer him- 
self believes sufficiently in milk, cheese 
and butter to use them on his own table 
he has not the right to complain that 
others do not make large use of his 
poodoets, and to rail against the resulting 
ow prices. He must learn to support his 
own business, or the public is unlikely to 
listen long to his story of the healthful- 
ness of milk. 

Health surveys also indicate that the 
undernourished child lives in the country 
as well as in the city, Marion county, 
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There’s Just One 100% Efficient 


CREAM SEPARATOR 
And That’s The 


DE LAVAL 


For Forty Years 
The World’s Standard 


There may be a half-dozen plows, wagons, tractors, 
autos or other farm equipment tochoose between, but no 
would-be imitator orutilizer of expired De Laval patents 
has yet produced a cream separator comparable with the 


De Laval. 


First in the beginning, De Laval machines have 
led in every step of cream 
separator improvement 
and development. Every 
year has presented some 
new feature or better- 
ment, and the 1920 ma- 
chines arestill better than 
they have ever been | 
before. 

If you haven’t seen or tried 
anew 1920 De Laval machine, 
any local agent will be glad to 
afford you the opportunity to 
do so. 

If you don’t know the 
nearest De Laval local agent 
simply address the nearest 
main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 East Madison Street 61 Beal Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


Factory to user. Greatest labor saver and 
At a Cost of 1<c Per Cord! pa he I ng et 
Sond Today for Offer and Low | log at the rate of a foot aminute. Does the B 
Price on the ‘AWA, The One work of tenmen. Aseasily moved from log 
Saw, the first nade and sold direct tolog or cut to cut as any weelbarrow. 


OTTAWA LOG SAW 


-— Deeded. “Eaay’ to 
A 
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Kansas, provides a striking example of 


malnutrition among country children, and 
A ee a 































of the value of milk in correcting the 
condition. 

A medical examination of 3704 children 
attending the rural schools and schools in 
towns of not more than 500 inhabitants 
was made recently. Sixty-nine percent of 
these children were found to be more than 
two percent underweight, thirty-four per- 
cent being eight percent or more under- 
weight; child welfare workers consider a 
child who is eight percent or more under- 
weight as in an “9 * condition. 
Nineteen percent of the children were 
overweight. Only twelve percent were 
normal. 

Five schools—four rural and one in a 
small town—were induced to follow out 
an experiment in feeding milk to the 

upils of the first and second grades. A 
alt -pint of milk was given each child 
twice daily, just before the morning and 
afternoon recesses. Each child in the 
experiment was weighed monthly. 

n one of the district schools the 
smallest gain in weight the first month 
was three pounds. One nar gained 
fifteen meee Under the milk feeding 
plan it was also found that the overweight 
children began to lose their surplus. In 
the school just referred to one child lost 
two pounds the first month. The improve- 
ment in overweight children is explained 
by the fact that they were not so hun 
on going home from school as formerly, 
so did not eat so much rich food between 
meals. 

In another Marion county school the 
milk feeding brought about an average 
gain in the children’s weight of one and 
one-fourth pounds the first month, and 
one and one-tenth pounds the second 
month. Here again the overweight children 
began to dispose of flesh. One boy, who was 
twenty pounds overweight, lost a pound 
a month. Similar results have been ob- 
—— in the other schools following this 
plan. 

The nature of the foregoing results 
should be sufficient to arouse dairymen to 
their duty in regard to the children in 
their own homes, and in the homes of the 
nation. There is an abundance of scien- 
tific evidence to support the promotion of 
milk’s superior value as food. But un- 
organized, separate and local activities of 
philanthropic or scientific ncies will 
not accomplish the big result that is neces- 
sary for the dairyman’s welfare. An or- 
ganized effort is necessary; and the dairy- 
man, as the one whose interests are con- 
cerned, should lead in the direction of the 
work. It is his national duty as well as his 
economic protection. 

In various cities, state dairy councils 
and other dairy organizations have en- 
gaged in systematic campaigns for pro- 
moting the use of milk. So far as local 
results are concerned these local cam- 
paigns have been quite successful, and 
suggest the possibilities in a wide extension 
of such work. The Milwaukee campaign 
is a recent example. The Wisconsin 
Dairy Council directed a _ six-weeks’ 
educational campaign in that city duri 
the summer of 1919, the expense of whic 
was borne jointly by the producers 
supplying the city with milk and the 
distributors. A permanent increase of 
fifteen percent in the consumption of milk 
in Milwaukee has resulted from this 
effort. 

There is a tremendous opportunity for 
the promotion of the dairy cow. In her 
aggregate money valuation she is the 
leading farm animal of the United States. 
In her usefulness to humanity she holds 
a far greater place. Just now she is not 
being fully appreciated, and her owner is 
having some difficulty in maintaining her 
as he would like. But it is no time for 
discouragement. Instead it is a time for 
well-laid plans for the advancement of the 
dairy industry to new levels of profit and 
usefulness. 





Flies Are Bold 
Daylight Robbers 


Right in the open, unmasked 
without camouflage or previous 
bombardment they come by the 
millions. They rob you of dollars 
by causing discomfort, pain, fret- 
ting,suffering onstock from which 
you expect milk, meat, work. 


If you could count the cost of loss of milk, 
falling off of flesh andlessened vitality caused 
by flies, you'd fight ’em—and fight ’em hard. 



















Yet it is simple, easy and inexpensive. 


Spray So-Bos-So once or twice a day on 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Hogs. Spray in yards 
and manure pits to kill fly larvae. 







So-Bos-So is over 21 years old to many 
thousandsof farmersandstockmen. It’sthe 
same old reliable So-Bos-So, an oily liquid 
compounded of the very purest and best in- 
gredients. Guaranteed not to gum hair, blis- 
ter skin or taint milk. Being oil, itis applied 
with a fine mist spray, spreads quickly, goes far, sticks fast and 
lasts long. 


So-Bos-So has year ‘round uses too. It’s a wonderful dis- 
infectant and a lice and vermin killer for hog and poultry pens 
and in stables. One application in this way lasts weeks. 


Keep a supply on hand. Ask your hard- 
ware, drug or seed dealer for So-Bos-So in Introductory Trial Offer 


quart, 4 gallon or gallon container. If he a mage one G5" 


can’t cupply you get our guaranteed pre- Soand sprayer. (West of Miss. 
paid trial offer. River, $2.00). State P. O. and 
Express address. Weshipcheap- 


H. E. Allen Mfg. Co., Carthage, N.Y. (**7’ suickot we”: 
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OWN in the muck of the Kankakee marshes, the “Swamp Angel” has acquired fame 
that has spread over an entire district in northern Indiana. It has achieved a truly ' 
| astonishing performance lasting over a period of nearly ten years. As its owner puts it: 
“I have been amazed by the performance of this OilPull tractor in breaking a thousand 
acres of Kankakee marsh land—land which the average would have said was unplow- 
able. It was covered with young poplar and willow trees—a growth that was even difficult 
to walk through—yet, the ‘Swamp Angel’ rolled them over and plowed them under with 
ease. Everywhere in this section, this old tractor is known as the ‘Swamp Angel.’ It will 
handle, without difficulty, a32x54 Rumely separator under all conditions, I think it would 
be impossible for any other tractor to successfully compete with the ‘Swamp Angel’ for 
plowing, tilling the soil or for belt work— in fact, for any sort of farm power requirement.”, 


And here is the story, in figures, of the accomplishment of this OilPull tractor under the 
hardest kind of service that you could imagine: 


Discing Silos Threshing i 
illed Wheat Oats Cost 





Plowing 











Acres Acres F 
(Bushels) 
1911 650 650 12,000 20,000 
1912 650 650 12,000 20,000 
1913 650 650 
1914 700 700 $54.15- 
! 1915 500 500 14.80 
j 1916 560 9 7,000 14,000 37.00 
1917 480 480 11 11,000 17,000 27.30 
1918 380 380 19 14,000 20,000 53.45 
f 1919 350 __330 _9 9,000 22,000 67.35 
4,920 4,900 48 65,000 113,000 $254.05 
Average Annual Repair Cost . . . . $28.23 
And the assurance that you would do best by features that you can find in no other tractor, such 
buying an OilPull is: given by the unequaled ten as oil-cooling, which gets rid of all cooling troubles, 


year record of performance, not of one, but of many 
old OilPulls, that it is the only tractor guaranteed 
in writing to burn kerosene and low grade fuels 
under all conditions at all loads. It has constructional 


the finest tractor motor in the world, and others 
that we shall be glad to tell you about. 

There are four sizes of OilPull tractors—one to 
fit your farm needs. 








orte, Indiana 
ahi 29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 


ADVANCE~RUMELY 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY 
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a = ABNORMAL 
HILE it is a well recognized fact 
that normal milk will vary con- 
siderably in composition, yet we 

have certain conditions under which we 

find milk which make it necessary for us 

to term it abnormal milk. There are a 

number of causes for this, among them 

being the feed and manner of feeding, the 
care of the milk after milking, due to dis- 
eased condition of the udder and to in- 
sanitary milk utensils. There is only one 
abnormal milk that we have that is natural 
for the cow to produce and that is “colos- 
trum,” which is the first milk that the cow 
secretes after birth of the calf. This milk 
is a thick, yellow, tenacious substance and 
has an animal odor. It differs from nor- 
mal milk in that it contains large quan- 
tities of albumen and ash. It is primarily 
secreted for the calf, as it is aa to have 

a special laxative effect on the calf and it 

is always advis- 

able when possi- 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


often it does occur occasionally, and as 
the name implies the milk has a salty taste. 
It usually occurs late in the lactation peri- 
od after the cow has been milked for sev- 
eral months. Sometimes this condition 
can be remedied by giving the cow a dose 
of salts, but in most instances it is neces- 
sary to dry the cow up and then when she 
freshens again this condition will have dis- 


appeared. 
Tt is not uncommon to find that some 
cows will give bitter milk at the close 


-{of a lactation period. It is mostly due, 


however * the — of ay such as 
Wi tis caused by the action 
of baateria, 


Ropy and stri milk is a very thick 
viscous milk and when it is lifted it forms 
long threads or ropes. It may be caused, 
and most times is, by the lactic viscosum 
bacteria. It is not a very common con- 
dition of milk, but when once it ap 
is often hard toeliminate. This condition 
may be produced from a ty or in- 
flamed udder} under a condition 
the milk will return to normal when the 
udder returns to normal. Such milk 
should not be used and if it comes from an 
udder which is inflamed it may produce 
septic sore throat. ‘ 

Colored milk, while itisnotso common, 
does oceur; the reason it does not occur 





more often is due to the fact that it is 
usually consumed before it has sufficient 


time to be acted 
upon by thevari- 





ble to give the 
newly born calf 
this milk. It con- 
tains much less 
water and sugar 
than does normal 
milk. This grad- 
ually returns to 
ar ” —_ 
three to five days; 
the time nt 
will all depend 
upon the physical 
condition of the 
cow. If the cow 
returns to a nor- 
mal condition 
soon after giving 








ous bacteria that 
cause these condi- 
tions. Red milk 
may be due to a 
bacteria or it may 
be due to a rup- 
tured blood ves- 
sel in the udder. 
If it is due toa 
ruptured ves- 
sel it will be red 
when drawn. If 
it is due to bacte- 
ria it will not be 
red when drawn 
but will turn red 
after several 
hours. If itis due 








birth to her calf, 
the milk will also 
return to normal 
rapidly. If, however, the cow remains out 
of condition and has an inflamed or gar- 
Rety udder it will require a longer time. 

he milk should not be used for human 
consumption while it is still colostrum. 
This can be determined by boiling; if it 
thickens upon boiling it is not ready to be 
used for food. It is the common practice 
to use the milk after the ninth milking; 
where the cows are milked twice each day, 
this is a fairly safe rule to follow. 

To illustrate how rapidly this change 
from colostrum to normal milk occurs, we 
will give you the result of a test that was 
conducted with the milk of one cow to de- 
termine this condition. 





One of the necessities when top-notch dairy pro- 
ducts are produced. 





After Calving Fat Casein Albumen Sugar Ash 
© Oo, yy 


7 oF oO c 
0 70 /o /o /0 





Immediately 3.5 2.6 166 3.0 1.18 
10 hrs. after 4.6 4.2 9.3 14 1.55 
24 hrs, after 4.7 45 62 28 1.02 
48 hrs.atter 4.2 45 23 34 96 
72 hrs after 4.0 3.3 10 4.1 82 








Immediately after calving this milk 
contained but 73.12% of water, ten hours 
later 78.95%, twenty-four hours after 
80.78%, forty-eight hours later 84.64% 
and seventy-two hours later 86.78%. Thus 
the milk is found to be normal at the end 
of seventy-two hours in this test. Under 
normal conditions the most rapid changes 
take omg in the first ten or twelve hours, 
possibly being twice as rapid as during any 
other like period. 

While salty milk does not occur very 


to the blood it 
contains, this 
bloodwilloftenclot 
upon standing and the causebedetected. 
Blue milk is not very common but does 
occur. It is always due to the action of a 
bacteria. These bacteria grow on the sur- 
face of the milk. This condition is ve 
difficult to eradicate. It can only be erad- 
icated by a thorough disinfection of the 
entire stable, all the utensils, the milk cis- 


that is connected in any way with the 
production or handling of the milk. 

Yellow milk is more rare than the others 
and is also caused by a bacteria. The 
reason this is rare is 
this bacteria grows very slowly. 

There are many other abnormal con- 
ditions that are found in milk, but due 
to the fact that they are very hard to dif- 
ferentiate from the ones that we have 
named and due the their rarity, it was 
thought best not to mention them here. 
We have mentioned those that are most 


common.—G, C. 


The Principles of Veterinary Science, by 
Frederick B. Hadley is one of the latest 
books on veterinary science. It deals 
more particular 
development of the author’s vious 
ublications ““The Horse in Health and 
Disease.” The stockman with a scientific 
interest in his business can get much of 
value from this book. It is more 
particularly a good well arranged text on 
veterinary principles for the student of 
general agriculture. The portion deali 
with disease and disease prevention wi 
probably prove most valuable to farmers 





as a whole, Price $2.75. 
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Best for Every Farm 
Use ~, The Guarantee 


ae Proves It 






Under every condition, regard- 
less of weather, and no matter 
how rough the going 
Dry Batteries will keep your 
tractor running at par. 


Litt 
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Under plan, e dealer’s 

Red Seal Batteries is always fresh” Catt 
for them by name. Ask your dealer 
our famous handbook i. 
free to of 


for 
or engine owners, 
Batteries. 


Seal Dry 
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CUP. ELEVATOR 


Baye lame backs and blistered hands. Save 
which means saving money with this modern ele- 
vator which every farmer can afford. 

me pd SERVICE SS iss 
Strongest, pl easiest running elevator 
eos short turns to cause friction. 
) Main driving shaft runs in bab. 
bit metal bearing. 





Chain has 
60 BU.IN fic unds carving capacity. 
3 MINUTES. | ay or itself with. 


nitsaves. Write 






OLD OR NEW 
BLUE PRINTS 


$1200°Baling Profit 


“I think you can easily pick up $1200 to $2000 baling 


Rericultural College. 1 D. J. ri Beerton, Mos 
made $49.00 a day with an’ : 
Admiral Hay Press 
, 4 T. Jones, Hickox: Ga.; an Admiral owner says 
Supreme ae bn 


| co 
Free ar ee 


‘of. our trial offer—cash 
PRE Tenses City, Mo, 














ADMIRAL HAY 
Box 10, 
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THE PERSISTENT COW 

There are dozens of cows in this country 
that will give ten gallons of milk a day. 
Many will do better by several gallons. 
At first this seems like a wonderful cow. 
It is, of course. But usually one finds that 
these records are for a seven day test or 
ibly a thirty day test. We commen 
— think that if we could only have 
such a cow as that we could make much 
more money a year from the butter or 

cream that we sell. It seems so, too. 
But here is the other side of it. I have 
tested cows for a long time and I can easily 
see that these cows do not always pay. 
We common cow owners must not be taken 
off our feet by these wonder production 
records. A cow that does not keep this 
high production going for a period of about 
ten months is not so well worth keeping 
after all. Suppose a cow does produce 
one hundred pounds of milk for two weeks 
and then fizzles out for the rest of the 
year, where are we ahead by owning her? 

I remember one two-year-old A i 


that I tested. She was on a yearly test. |° 


And during the whole time she was milked 
she didn’t produce more than sixty pounds 
a day. Yet during the whole time she 
never produced less than fifty pounds a 
day. She got a record in her breed for a 
two year old. It was the staying trait that 
made her come out on top. 

In the work of a year a cow must hold 
up. Persistency is what makes the yearly 
records every time. A cow for the farm 
that tests fairly well and produces a fair 
amount of milk for ten months or more 
is what we are mening for. It is that kind 
of a cow that will tend to put the dairying 
business on & paying basis. We know 
that very few herds are really paying a 
profit above feed, labor and interest on our 
investment. Yet they could if this one 
thing was looked after. 

I have heard men who were having a 
public auction of the farm cows tell this 
about a cow, “She will give four gallons 
- when she is fresh.” j hat — to be 
all that is necessary and ma we are 
just easy enough to believe that it is all 
the record we need to have. But if he goes 
on to say that she will keep it up for six 
months and then drop to two gallons 
gradually one can figure that he is getting 
a cow that will pay. 

The days and weeks that one feeds a 
cow and gets less than her feed are the 
ones we forget about. Yet with every feed 
as high as it is at present, these days of 
unproductivity are losses. A good produc- 
ing cow ought to have about six weeks 


. 


of rest before —> This is not a time 
of profit eating at all. It is a postemey 
rest. But it to be counted in wi 
the whole year’s production and expense 
of feeding. 

Watch out for the cow that puts up a 
bold front at the start. See that she keeps 
it up for a long time and that her test is 
good and you will not be the owner of @ 
non-paying cow.—E. R., Ohio. 


PURDUE CATTLE SHOW LOSS 
Continued from page 44 
“Our aim in this is not to get the cost of 
producing beef cattle in so many dol 
and cents, because the price of labor is so 
variable; also the peste of feeds that enter 
into the making of beef change over night. 


- Our aim then is to express in hours of 


horse and man labor, pounds of corn, cot- 
tonseed meal, silage and clover hay what 
it takes to produce a hundred pounds of 
beef. In this way we can work out a for- 
mula whichcan beapplied under any given 
conditions and any particular season. 
One can tell definitely what it costs to 
produce beef during that season when the 
seale of prices for labor and commodities 
are + gy in the formula. 

_ “Many think that this cost of produc- 
tion can be used as a club to get a certain 
price for the beef, but it seems doubtful if 
this will ever he used in this way. It can 
be used, howe, Jr, to educate public 


athe 
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Note: 


What Stiff Rings 
Do To Your Motor 


Heavy wear from stiff, 
hard-tempered piston rings 
results in enlarging or “bell- 
ing” cylinders, causing bad 
power leakage past the pis- 
tons. Belled cylinders can 
only be temedied by reboring 
a 
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2 ae 
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HEY’RE always power tight—they get 
every ounce of work out of the fuel you 
buy. Yet CARBON-O Piston Rings can’t 
wear your cylinder walls. They are 
made of the same metal as cylinders— 
their bevel cut design holds them ab- 
solutely gas tight, and makes unneces- 
sary the stiff, hard tempered rings 
which grind away cylinder walls, and 


lay up heavy repair bills. 


Diagram above shows how CARBON-O pat- 
ent bevel cut expands rings, forcing them tight 
three ways — upward, downward and outward. 
Power is locked in. CARBON-O Rings take up 
as high as 1-32d of an inch of play in worm 
grooves. They fit tight and stay tight. 


Save your power—but save your motor too—use 


Carbon:O Rinés 


on Every Piston 


tf YOUR DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY YOU, WRITE DIRECT 


Steam Tractor & Auto Mfg. Co. 


219-223 West Seventh Street, Sioux City, lowa 


PACTORY REPRESENTATIVES 


Jerson & O’Leszs Oviver Sates Acency 
eee ee £336 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, UL 
Mopway Ca: Mason UTO 
| Sious Falla, South Mame Gy, tows 


C. H. Enctanp 
1404 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo, 
A.sertson Surry Co; 
692 19th Street, Des Moines, Lowa, 
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and that will undoubtedly be one of its 
best values. A too large part of the pub- 
lic at present seems to think that farm 
crops just grow on bushes and then all 
the farmer has to do is to go out and pick 
them. It does not see the interest on the 
investment and all the other factors 
which enter into the cost of producing 
beef or any other farm product but when 
these cost ‘of production figures are put 
squarely before the public it will see that 
the returns for cattle feeding are not high 
enough. 

“So far, eight of these farms have mar- 
keted the cattle, the number marketed 
being three hundred thirteen. 

“In only one case out of the eight here 
reported did the feeder make a profit and 
in this case he profited to the extent of 
$1.80 per head. This particular man 
bought cows, got them cheap and then 
fed little cottonseed meal and corn and in 
accordance with general market conditions 
this spring the cows sold well in com- 
parison with fat steers. The feeding 

riod on these eight droves of cattle was 
fom seventy-ohe to one hundred eighty- 
seven days. “Many people have stated 
that the value of the manure offsets the 
cost of labor, equipment, taxes, etc., but 
we studied this matter in particular and 
our investigation shows that on every steer 
was an expense of $14.39 besides the feed; 
the manure credit is only $8.53, leaving 
$5.86 unaccounted for. 

“The following data nts average 
figures for the whole eight droves: 


Average of Eight Farmse—313 Head 
Average cost per Wns 6660 e000n0 $81.31 
Average feed cost per head (not including 

DODGING) « . cccccgcccccccocrccvessoces 


48.71 
Total cost head of feed and steers.... 130.02 


Average price a Der b head in Jot. a 112.14 
e amount se! ico pay for 
‘eed GS Bi cccccccenccecccccccss 7.88 
—- pork a a ‘ied “ss we 3.37 

verage amount se! price fa pay 
SOP GOOSP ORG BOGE, oo vc cc ccccoccccsccs 14.51 
Amount manure lacks paying expenses other 5.86 
Total loss per head. ...........-+0+ $20.37 


“On each steer in this large number 
of head we found other expenses to be: 








als dk el anathema eed $2.29 
igi nbd bncventendsacee 7.32 
i idbncies 060b-b006ceuebonus -01 
Dicetidss5<0csbskbevesounwen -86 
cn ¢hekecogtacadnate ees -06 
i cc6¢isdueteecccnavensesaed 2.20 
TI, 6 6.9:0004000060005046600000668 -62 
I oo. 0 600:940000046645660600 -40 
0 a eer ere a $14.39 
FNS GENES oc cccenessnceosse 8.53 
EMMPcrccccsecvessscsessccocceses 5.86 


“In this calculation we put man labor 
as worth twenty-six cents an hour and 
horse labor as twenty cents an hour. In 
order to get the cost per hour of man labor 
we took what each man actually was paid 
and added in the value of other commodi- 
ties he received such as milk, garden, 
washing, horse keep, etc. We took this 
total cost, then divided it by the number 
of hours he worked during the year. This 
= a labor cost of twenty-six cents an 

our. Horse labor is charged at twenty 
cents an hour, since it costs $200 a year 
now to keep a horse and the average horse 
on cattle feeding farms works about a 
thousand hours during the year. 

“In gettiug at the charge for equipment 
we took each of the various items used on 
the stock feeding farm; took into account 
its first cost, its annual depreciation based 
on expectancy, then got the entire equip- 
ment charge and divided this by the num- 
ber of head being fed. The interest was 
charged on the money paid for the cattle, 
equipment, and one-half the feed. The 
cost of one-half the feed was given a uni- 
form interest charge for the whole period 
as this seemed to be a better way to get 
at it than to try to figure the interest on 
the amount charged for feed from the time 
the feeds were bought until the cattle were 
put on the market. Incidental expenses 
included such expenses as pumping water, 
going to market with steers, telegraph, 
telephone, etc. It will be seen that the 
average manure credit was $8.53 or about 
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The Smaller Power 
Requirements of the 
Papec Are Conceded 


—and 
The fact that the Papec operates with 


less power means much more than the 
mere saving of that power—it proves 
the efficiency of the Papec throughout 


When one machine, with capacity equal to another, 
requires less power, it is obvious that that machine 
is the more efficient. 


A more efficient machine means better design and 

greater simplicity, better construction and fewer parts: 
Better Design—Six fans and small-diameter elevat- 
ing pipe. 
Greater ee ttn er and elevating wheel 
allin one, and directly upon the drive shaft. 
Better Construction—Wheel one solid casting 
banded with steel ; frame one-piece semi-steel ; feed table 
and pole the only wooden parts on the machine. 
Fewer Parts—A cutting-elevating wheel, a casing to 
protect it, a one-piece frame, a set of change gears, a 
feed table and two feed rolls. 

These few parts—scientifically designed, made from 

the best matenals, built by skilled and experienced 

labor, backed by 20 years of owner satisfaction— 

sum up the Papec, and explain why sales have 

increased year by year until they now surpass those 

of any other ensilage cutter. 

Additional and very interesting reasons are given and illus- 


trated in our new catalog—reasons that strike your pocket- 
book. Send for a copy today—it’s mailed free upon request. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
173 Main Street Shortsville, N. Y. 


36 Distributing Houses in the U. S. Carrying 
Complete Stocks of Cutters and Repair Parts 
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five-eighths of the expense other than 
feed.” = 
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GETTING BIDDY A NEW COAT 


When the Moult Is Over Laying Begins ‘ 


lay in early winter when prices are high may be tr 

to the fact that hens are moulting. Very often the process 
drags itself out thru most of the winter and it is not unti spring 
that the entire flock is back on a heavy laying basis. Eggs 
have brought good prices each spring the past few years, it Is 
true, but the maximum profit which the flock might have 
earned has been lost because they were not laying earlier. 

It is only within comparatively recent years that we have 
known very much about the moulting process and just the sort 
of changes that took place then. We knew that the hens shed 
their feathers late in the summer, and that they stopped lay- 
ing while doing it. Further than that we took no trouble to 
investigate, for eggs were cheap and there was no special urge 
to increase production. 

Commercial poultrymen soon found, however, that tney could 
not exist very long on the normal production of the average 
hen. They had to increase egg production and get as perfect a 
flock record as possible. They commenced to study feeds, and 
the conditions which affect egg yields. It wes only a matter of 
time until they should know something ebout the moulting 


O%r. of the reasons why the average farm flock does not 


\ 
>») 










ning to moultin 
mid-August. A 
medium pro- 
ducer. 


process. They found, for in- 
stance, that certain feeds have a 
marked effect not only upon the 
eggs laid, but upon the moulting 
process as well. They found 
that by withholding certain 
feeds and feeding others, that 
the hens could be made to drop 
their feathers. They also found 
that by changing the ration they 
could bring on a new coat of 
feathers and get the hens back 
to laying in a great deal shorter 
time than the flock would come 
into laying under normal condi- 
tions. 

It takes six weeks for a hen 
to grow a new flight feather or a 
tail feather. Under the natural 
way of moulting, seldom more 
than one or two feathers will be 
dropped at a time—that is, of 
flight feathers. 

his means, if six weeks is 
taken to grow each new feather 
that the average hen will spend 





By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


will not reach the maximum point of flock yield until prices 
have dropped again in the late spring. 

It should be obvious, then, to the student of this question 
that if the hens could all be made to moult at the same time that 
the efficiency of the flock in point of maximum egg yield would 
not be dissipated, but would be held together. Likewise, it is 
apparent that if all the feathers could be loosened at the same 
time, without any injury to the hens or any appreciable im- | 
pairment of the constitutional vigor, that the moulting process 
need not consume more than six weeks, or eight at the most. 
Then the farmer could feed a proper ‘i ration and have his 
flock back to a heavy yield by late fall, just when egg prices 
normally reach their highest peak. 

The moult can be controlled. There is no doubt on that sub- 
ject any more. It has been done for several years on many com- 
mercial farms, and the writer has practiced it with good results 
on his own flock. But it is a dangerous process and one that 
has to be gone about with a great deal of caution. It is but the 
matter of haste and inattention to ruin a flock of layers. Hens 
are creatures of habit possibly more than any other form of 
stock found on the farm. 

I have observed that sudden changes have a very marked 
effect upon them. For instance, last fall I moved a flock of 
young pullets from one coop to another. The new coop_was 


Bird that moult- 
ed early and has 
grown new feath- 
ers. An inferior 
producer. 


larger and better in every way 
than the old one. It was late 
enough that the weather 
should not have had any ef- 
fect upon them. The ration 
fed in the new coop was identi- 
cal with the one fed in the old 
coop, yet those pullets moulted 
severely. The sudden change 
had done the trick. 

In feeding to control the 
moult, keep this fact in mind. 
And remember that in chang- 
ing your ration, do it gradu- 
ally or the ill effects are apt to 
center in the vitality of the 
flock and materially weaken it. 

The usual method of feeding 
to control the moult is to iso- 
late the hens to a house and 
pen where they are confined so 
that the ration may be con- 
trolled to an absolute cer- 
tainty. The best time to do 
this is late in August or early 
in September. Sometimes it is 
better to start by the middle 
of August, for the sooner the 





most of the winter growing 
feathers. Unless she is a very 
unusual hen she will not lay dur- 
ing this time, because nature is 
— all her energy in the direction of producing new feathers. 

Likewise, all hens in the flock will not moult at the same 
time. Some will moult early and some late. This means that 
the laying of the flock is going to be scattered thru a number 
of months of the year, when prices are the highest, and that it 


Bird in a full moult in October. An excellent producer. 


work is commenced, the sooner 
ou will have your flock well- 
eathered and this should by 
all means be done before severe cold weather sets in. But do 
not start it too early in the season or the weather is apt 
to prolong the moulting process longer than is necessary. This, 
in itself, will weaken the vitality of any flock. 
To loosen the feathers, feed fattening (Continued on page 66 
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Farmers are using the powerful Utilitor 
for line-sbaft belt work 





MIDWEST ENGINE CO. 
SALES DIVISION 
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Cut around the dotted line and paste this address on a post 
card if you do not care to send coupon 
Gentlemen—Please send me without obligation on my part 
your booklet “BEATING THE GAME” and the name of 
your nearest dealer. 
I am giving you the following information so that you can 
show me how I can use the Utilitor profitably on my place. 
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The Men Who Sell It Wanted to Know 






ay 


So They Used 4900 Acres to Find Out 





Your protection in buying a Utilitor lies in the 


fact that this machine 


has been forced to 


prove its own dependability and usefulness 
before any man would attempt to sell it to you. 





Long before we attempted to es- 
tablish a selling organization for the 
Utilitor, we sent our engineers and 
agricultural experts over the country 
and told them to stay until they had 
proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the Utilitor would 
perform satisfactorily under the 
conditions placed upon it. 

They tried the Utilitor in all kinds 
of soil breaking, cultivating, seed- 
ing, truck garden work, nursery 
work, fruit cultivation and last but 
not least they conducted an ex- 
haustive test of the Utilitor on belt 
work from running a grindstone to 
cutting wood. 

We found that in certain parts of 
the country for field work special 
rims were necessary; in other parts 
of the country we found that guards 
on the machine to protect the plants 
were necessary. In fact we found 
many things to correct and several 
things that the Utilitor could not 
do, such as working on steep hill 
sides and in swampy lands. 

But we proved above all else that 
with the adoption of the changes 
found necessary as a result of the 
many gruelling tests, that the 
Utilitor was unquestionably a power 
farming utility that would appeal to 
the practical farmer and food raiser 
as a cost-cutting, profit-building 
piece of machinery. * * * * 

We chen told the selling field that 
we were ready to do business with 

them. Now here is where all this 
begins to concern you. 


_ These hard-hea-led keen merchan~ 
disers had no trouble in seeing th® 
necessity for such a machine as th® 
Utilitor, but they were not content 
to accept our word alone for what 
the Utilitor would do—how it 
— hold up—how well it would 


work. 
They readily saw that the resources 
and experience of the Midwest En- 
fre Company were behind every 

tilitor in the form of the most 
comprehensive service system to 
ov ers which they had ever seen 
.  ituted. 

Still they were not satisfied. 
They wanted to know first hand 
what the Utilitor would do in usage, 


because THEY were men w 
had to show YOU what the 
Utilitor WOULD DO. 


So they conducted their OWN 
tests. It has been estimated con- 
servatively that the Utilitor has 
undergone tests in the hands of 
——- and dealers sone 
practica eve possible use— 
some 4000 ACRES having been 
used to PROVE to these men that 
the Utilitor IS BUILT RIGHT, 
STAYS RIGHT and is applicable 
to the work for which it is intended. 

What happened is_ this—the 
Utilitor sold itself to the men who 
would SELL IT TO YOU. 

Can you ask for a better, a safer 
method of investigating the Utilitor 
than to KNOW FIRST that the 
man who sells it knows that it 
thoroughly lives up to the expecta- 
tions of EVERY man who sells it 





But Regardless of All This, Here is What 
We Want You to Do When You are Ready 





Don’t accept anybody's word for the 
Utilitor’s ormance but your OWN. 
Let all that we have told you simply be 
an incentive to want to know more about 
this machine for YOURSELF. 

Any Utilitor dealer in your vicinity will 

4 onstration of the Utilitor 


MIDWEST ENGINE CO., 








doing the sort of work done on your 

You will be under no obligation tc buy a 

Utilitos if you are not completety catiohed. 
If you don't know the Utilitor dealer 

in your locality, fill out the coupon and 

mailit to us and we will send you his 


Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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SCALY LEGS IN FOWLS 
Scaly legs in fowls is a disease, the 
result of myriads of small parasites which 
burrow under the small scales of the leg, 
and as these multiply and burrow under, 
these scales become enlarged and loosen 
from the leg, and the birds are seen pick- 
ing at the legs much of the time which 
proves that the parasites cause irritation. 
If the disease is allowed to go undis- 
turbed it sometimes pos ge that the 
body becomes infected and the bird may 
finally die of exhaustion. We once lost 
a fine hen this way, not knowing the cause, 
or remedy, which is very simple, and has 
the advantage of always being available 
at home. There are different remedies 
which will remove the trouble, but none 
is better than ‘common kerosene. To 
apply, take the fowl in the hands, hold the 
legs together and immerse them, full 
length, in a can filled with kerosene; hold 
them there two or three minutes. One 
application will usually cure, but some- 
times a second application is necessary. 
Lard and kerosene, half-and-half, is 
another excellent remedy, as is also com- 
mon machine oil, or just common axle 
grease well rubbed in, two or three times 
at intervals of three days. Soon the scales 
will drop off and the legs become smooth 
and clean. 

The roosts should also be cleaned off 
well and rubbed with machine oil, which 
will help to rid the fowls of scaly legs and 
red mites, as well. This same remedy is 
also good in case of lice. Keep roosting 
poles well oiled and rub a little lard under 
wings andaround vents of infested birds 
and they may be kept —— free 
from these pests.—L. Y. O. 


GETTING BIDDY A NEW COAT 
Continued from page 64 
feeds, such as corn. But commence it 
gradually, using it along with the ration 
you have been feeding and increase the 
quantity until you are feeding ll corn 
and feeding it heavily. The point 1 Lo try 
to make the hens eat as much of it as| 
possible. Within two wecks, if the matter 
is handled properly, the feathers should be 
gone, or practically gone. Do not expect 
them to moult every feather on the body. | 
That is seldom done and it is unneces- 











sary. The point to keep in mind is to get 
rid of the dight and tail feathers and it is 
the criterion to follow. You will be sur- 
prised at the amount of feathers that will 
collect in the yards and houses. 

The feathers, however, will not drop 
under the influence of the corn feeding 
alone. When you have reached a maxi- 
mum point of feeding of it, you will have 
to stop feeding. The idea, then, is to feed 
as little as possible—in fact, to almost 
starve the hens. 

This sudden change, under the influence 
of the heat-producing qualities of the 
corn in the ration, will cause the feathers | 
to drop and they will come practically | 
all at once. In three or four days, the 
moulting should be practically over. You | 
will have to exercise judgment at this| 
time and to keep a close watch on the 
individuals in the flock. As soon as you are | 
satisfied that the peak of the moulting| 
has been reached, then commence ecare- 
fully to feed heavily of such feeds as will 
promote feather growth. Wheat stands/ 
highest in this regard. The hens should | 
have all the wheat bran they can eat be- 
fore them all the time. Wheat bran, | 
middlings with ground oats should be 
before them in hoppers. Avoid corn and 
do not use it in the ration. 





tically brought the hens thru the moulting 








WRECKED 
One Person Killed—One Injured 
Who Pays the Loss? 


If your automobile should meet with a serious accident today, have you insurance 
that would cover the loss? That would pay all property e—all personal injury or 
perhaps pay for the loss of a life? 

Many such accidents happen ory day. Why not have protection? Every automobile 
owner in the United States should have one of our policies to protect him against loss by 
Fire, Theft, Collision, Windstorm, Personal Injury, and Property Damage. This company 
offers the soundest possible protection at.a saving of 50% to 70% from the rates charged 
by other strong companies. 

The Flam om Which the 


ILLINOIS AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


operates makes it as strong asany bank in the United States, yet enables it to save policy 
holders more than half the premiums they pay to other companies. 

This company has been thoroughly investigated by Insurance Departments of many 
states and in every case a license been issued for it to operate—further and absolute 
assurance of a company’s soundness. 

We pay hundreds of thousands of dollars annually for losses and pay them promptly. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Send name and age of your car and we'll send you Free Booklets and approximate cost of 
insuring it. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS WANTED 


BS,OOO to 610,000 FBR YEaH 
We want district agents in all unoccupied territory who can secure sub-agents to work for them. 
District managers make $5,000 to $10,000 or more per year. Their sub-agents make $50.00 
to $100.00 per week. 
Write today for full particulars, booklets, etc. 


ILLINOIS AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Filling Your Silo ¢y 


The day your corn is just right for 
the silo you will need 

power to run the cutter—you can’t 
afford to risk delays. The 


FULLER & JOHNSON 4." 


Model “‘K’* Throttling Governor a, 
KEROSENE ENGINE — «ii 
is known everywhere as 
“the engine you can depend upon” 
Users say it’s the engine 
certain to finish the job 
on time. 
Corn Won't Wait 


Act quick—send today 
for catalog No. 22-A. 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg.Co. 


Established 1840 
Builders of Farm Engines 
70 Seal St., Madison, Wis. 


























po and they will be almost ready to 
ay. But be sure that the feathers are 


Within six weeks, you will have prac- 
pretty well matured before you commence 
























for A Tires. Doub): fleage, prevent blow 
outs | punctures. Easily applied in any ti 

Thousands sold. Details free. Agents wan | 
Amer.A ries Co., Dept.718 Cincinna 











Bammoth Hatchery. 
Box 201, Glen Ellyn, Ti. 








feeding for egg production in, for if 
ou start forcing the egg production the 
eather growth is apt to start and the 
are liable to go into a secondary moult 
later in the fall. : 

But when you are satisfied that the 
feathers are practically matured then 
commence to feed an egg ration, but start 
it gradually! And it is only a question of 
two or three weeks after that time before 
eas should be back to the old laying 

asis. 

This all sounds easy on paper, but it 
is not nearly so easy as one might imagine. 
It is easy enough to get rid of the feathers, 
but if you overdo it you are going to in- 
jure the vitality of the hens. The point is 
to use the method just to the point of 
loosening the feathers and no more. Any 
excess amount of shock accumulated and 
used is going to reflect itself in the im- 
mpeg of the vigor and efficiency of the 

ens as layers. 

A due amount of caution, and an exer- 
cise of “horse sense” wil! bring you thru 
the process successfully and after you have 
us the method a season or two, you 
will have no hesitancy in making it a 
part of your regular poultry work. 

It is essential to success that the flock 
be confined. Hens that have range at this 
time cannot be controlled in their diet 
and that is necessary to success. Other- 
wise, do not try it, as you are not giving 
yourself or the hens a fair chance. 

Do not practice this method on spring- 
hatched pullets. There is no reason on 
earth why they should moult and to cause 
them to moult is going to cut down their 
egg yield of the pullet year that much. In 
fact, young pullets, especially early 
hatched aalieta must be handled very 
carefully in late summer and fall to 
prevent them from moulting. The 
should not moult until the end of a f 
laying year, in the natural order of events. 


SUNFLOWERS PROVE PROFITABLE 
Aside from the pleasing effect of 
lotches of sunflowers scattered about 
e den and truck patch, we have 

found them profitable. A handful or two 
of them for the horses, calves and colts 
in their grain ration, not only adds to the 
nutritive value of the feed, but they form 
one of the mildest and best laxatives 
known. 

For poultry, we find sunflower seed un- 
excelled. We feed them in the heads to 
the fowls so that the essential exercise is 
taken in picking the seed out, or, we some- 
times shell out the grains, scattering them 
in straw, so they have to be scratched out. 

We plant sunflower rows the same dis- 
tance apart as ordinary corn, a little 
over three feet. The ground is either 
stirred and the seed flat-planted, or the 
lister is employed in marking out rows. 
We use the listing method most. 

We drop the sunflowers about two feet 
and a half apart in the row, and see that 
only one plant is left in a hill. 

The lister ridges are harrowed just after 
the planting is finished. Another light 

wing is given about the time the 
sunflower plants are coming through the 
ound. In a few days, we put the two- 
orse disc on the lister ridges, the imple- 
ment being “reversed” to throw the dirt in. 

Between the two inside discs we swing 
a V-shaped box three feet long, to protect 
the young tender plants, while a small 
space under t2< box allows the finer soil 
to work in aad against them. A second 
work’ 1g with the disc; then a good work- 

ing with the four-shovel cultivator—not 

too deep; with a slight hilling-up of the 
rows, comp!etes the cultivation. This 
method of cultivation brings us excellent 
results—a yield of twenty-five to thirt 
bushels of seed to the acre. The seed sel 
for $1 to $2 per bushel.—M. C., Mo. 


No butcher can supply meat to the fowls 
that they will relish as much as the bugs 
and worms that they catch themselves, 





$19. Buff Orpingtons $20. Postpaid. Live 

7 eartot fr dealing and atltod torre ato 
ers. 

BOOTH HATCHER 
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More than 600,000 in daily 
use prove = claims of su- 

ty. re always 
on the job po a” mo of , 
a Your neighbor who owns a Webster 


44 WEBSTER Service 
Stetions 


Macon, Ga., Write Us: 


“We have known of a number of 
instances where engines with these 
magnetos (WEBSTERS) on them 
were submerged in water for con- 
siderable periods of time, and when 
the engines were removed from the 
water and cleaned up a little, the 
magnetos were found to be in per- 
fectly good condition.” 


equipped engine will tell you 


There is no substitute 
for WEBSTER ignition 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN .U.S.A. 
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HOW TO KEEP CHICKS GROWING 


Prevent Lice ana Mites~Save Feed 


The simple methods used successfully by 


the American Poultry Experiment Station 
= 20 in a free 16 page bulletin which 
wl b 

b fore all are gone. Write T. E. Quisen- 
berry, Dept. 1082, Kansas City, Mo. 


SKS 
BABY CHICKS tsstusscas: 
Di Hattay ees eet 


e sent free to every reader who writes 


stock on 1200 acres free range makes husky, quick 
owing, profitable chicks. SC White and Brown - 
orns $18 100. $85 for 500. Barred Rocks, R 
arrival guar- 





¥. Box 11, CLINTON, MO. 





No More Chick Troubles 


Just dissolve Wackers’ Click ‘:'ablets in the water 
Paes Weer aT sy Ob tantes “2 5 

; ia " 3 50. 
Guaranteed Book free. ’ 


Wacker Remedy Co, Box 157-6, Camden, N. J. 





LAYBILT S. C. W. LEGHORNS 





Large, great Oyen pore ae. H reds of choice h 
Very reasonable. V. A. 


ens. 
MORSE, IONIA, MICHIGAN 
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New Jersey 
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C.C. Shoemaker, 





SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 
BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1920 
many colored tes of fowls true to life; 
. incubators, poul 
back if notsatisfied. 
31, Freeport, 
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HE verdict of overaquarter-million farmer 

users is the guarantee we ask you to con- 
sider in the “‘Z’” Farm Engine. No other en- 
gine has been bought so widely and has found 
so many friends in so short a time. 










The fact that keen farmers bought over 
$15,000,000 worth of “‘Z’’ Engines is not what 
we would have you take as your yardstick in 
measuring engine value. Gauge the “Z” by 
what the purchasers of this vast quantity of 
engines say of it. That is the truest guide. 
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Users praise it for its power—its sturdy, en- 
during delivery of work-service: | They have 
found it to be well-built, well-designed to do 
its job better than others, and free from en- 


gine troubles that are most common. Equipped 
with Bosch Magneto. Backed by Fairbanks- a 


Morse dealer-service. =e 


Prices: 14H. P., $75.00—3 H. P., $125.00—6 H. P. 
$200.00—All F. O. B. Factory. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO J 
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there is one dependable lice remedy, 
almost always obtainable, and paren n 
sure in results, it is plain kerosene. A 
couple of years ago we let our chicken 
house become infested with red mites. 
Our hens suddenly stopped laying in June 
and we could not —_ why; for we 
never been bothered with lice or mites. 
Investigation showed every crack and 
crevice, every board, stick and knothole 
literally alive with red mites, some places 
being piled a fourth of an inch deep. 

You can imagine we got busy. We made 
a mixture of whitewash and crude carbolic 
acid which we figured would fix things. 
But the mites actually crawled t thru 
those two coats of whitewash, and were as 
happy as tho no one was bent on their 
destruction. 

Next I tried a blow torch, and burned 
millions, but I could not get to the minute 
cracks. In a few days the mites were 

uring out. We were almost in despair. 

hen we got fre antes of coal oil, and 
with a paint brush, simply sopped that 
hen house, inside and out. 

That was the last of Mr. Mite and all of 
his tribe. I have often wondered how 
many billions died from that few hours 
treatment. Kerosene is in my opinion all 
that is needed to keep the chickens, both 
old and young, free of lice and mites. We 
kept the perches saturated with the oil all 
the time, especially in warm weather. 
We sprinkled it on the walls about the 
roosts, in the nest boxes, and about the 
sides of the nests, after the hay or straw 
was put in. It is well to — it also 
in the dusting boxes for it helps keep the 
feathers smooth and glossy. Kerosene 
applied in this way once a week will keep 
lice and mites from the chickens in the 
hottest. weather. 

To keep the little chicks and _ their 
mothers free from lice, we rub the shanks 
of the hen thoroly and her fluff and breast 
feathers lightly with oil, and also spray it 
about the coops once a week. It should 
not be mk ap , however, until the chicks 
are a week old. 

The oil prevents scaly and rough legs, 
and is certainly all one needs to keep the 
flock free from these troublesome pests.— 
A. P., Indiana. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 11 

so swift that I did not attempt to go 

entirely across. 

Here at this ford occurred some of the 
greatest events of Bible history. On the 
plain just east of the river the Children 
of Israel were encamped when Moses went | 
up on old Mount Nebo, looked over the 
Promised Land, folded his arms and a7 
fully passed into the great beyond. It 
must have been an exciting day for the 
the entire camp when they last saw their 
great leader become a mere speck on the 
mountain-side and finally disappear alto- 
gether. They never saw him again and 
not so much as a trace of his body. 

There must have been much speculation 
among these people as to what became of 
Moses until in some miraculous way 
Joshua was informed that the great leader 
was dead and that he must now take 
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Another t event that occurred here 
was when old prophet Elijah and the 
young man Elisha crossed the river to- 
gether and the young man came back alone 
as Elijah was taken up into heaven by a 
whirlwind. Now fifty some, ung men 
had followed the two prop a the river 
and when Elisha the —_ came back 
alone and told. them or e chariot of 
fire came for Elijah they couldn’t believe 
him and finally went and searched the 
mountains for ieee days trying to find the 
body. Failing to find the , together 
with the fact that th i 

ous parting of the waters for the 
two men as they left and the one on his 
return, was cient evidence to them 
that Elisha had told the truth. 

at this event created a great im- 
pression over the country and young 
men came to the school for the prophets 
which was located near, so that the build- 
ings had to be Every student 
borrowed an ax and went to work felling 
trees on the bank of the river. In-one 
case the ax flew off the handle and went 
into the river. The young man was 
greatly troubled about this for the ax was 
a borrowed one. Word reached the 
prophet Elisha and he came out and 
caused the ax to come to the surface. Now 
when I was at the river in that place there 
were no trees large enough to use in build- 
ing a school house but of course a few 
“ics polens @e baat af al eal 

ut per. e even 

that coourred at ie yew in the river 
was the baptism of Jesus. John the Baptist 
must have been the Billy Sunday of his 
day for the crowds that came to hear him 
were immense. One day among the crowd 
was a fine looking young man who asked 
for baptism. But the preacher knew him 
and refused, saying that he was unworthy 
to do this, but the young man, who was 
the Christ Himself, explained the situation 
and the preacher hesitated no longer. 

In connection with the river Jordan and 
the bodies of water at each end, it is in- 
teresting to note that the first man to 
take the level and give to the world the 
remarkable facts about the physical char- 
acteristics of this wonderful and world 
famous river, was an American. His name 
was Lynch and he was a Lieutenant in the 
American Navy. At the close of the 
Mexican War, our Government permitted 
Lieutenant Lynch to take ten seamen and 
two small boats and make this explora- 
tion. The boats were taken overland to 
Lake Galilee and launched and this man 
and his helpers went down the river to the 
Dead Sea in them and gave the world 
the remarkable facts about this wonderful 








charge and lead the le across the 
Jordan into the Pro Seed Land. After 
thirty days mourning for Moses, the great 
company marched down to the river; it 
opened for them and they crossed on dry 
land. The record also states that this 
crossing was at the time when the river 
was out of its banks and this whole bot- 
tom, a mile wide, was a rushing torrent. 
Perhaps this accounts for the fact that the 
enemies who had taken possession of the 


Promised Land were totally unp 
for their coming, feeling secure re the 





iver was eo high and dangerous. 


country. 


FEDERAL GRADES FOR GRAINS 
Continued from page 49 
business at all central markets and in the 
export trade is now done on a basis of the 
Federal standards. General satisfaction is 
the result. 

The farmer, however, has not yet re- 
ceived the full benefit of the Federal ays 
tem. Why? Principally because he 
not insisted and i strongly on the 
buyers at country stations buying his 
grain by e. Many buyers do so, but 
not all. But that same grain which the 
country buyers have bought at the old 
hit-or-miss “average crop” price is sold 
acvording to the Federal grades upon 
reaching a terminal market after having 
been inspected by an tor licensed by 
the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. And 
it is sold again b e if shipped from 
the terminal market. 

The farmer should have all the benefits 
that result from having his grain sold and 
resold by the Federal es. Let him, 
then, say so when he his grain to 
market. 





Get up an hour late in the morning and 
run all day to catch up. » A 
in your crop when you should— 


you 
put 
and you never catch up. 
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you SLIPPING? 
YOU 
Are ing your grip—your 
ability to DO things, to make any 
—— in your business or a 
make in your present po- 
sition? If you wake upin themorn- 
ing tired before you begin the " 
with your back aching, your 
ion out of order, your nerves’ 
our brain befogged,don't 
let yourself slipany further, there’s 
no toboggan slide so rapid as the 
road down to chronic ill th and 
the consequent loss of all enjoy- 
ment in life. 


Get a Grip on Yourself 
Don’t wait asingle day before 
ing steps to rid yourself of the ail- 
ments or bad nate that is be 
STRONGFORT Ee 

Perfect long as you live, if don’t free - 
_ _ geuvell fom hen. Whens man 
is on the limited for the orep heaps overy day 
counts; what is easy today will bea heap harder 
tomorrow, almost im; le if you wait toolong. 

You Can Do It 
You can haverenewed vitality: health, strength, 
energy, all that makes life worth living, if you 
throw away all ist’s dope and take hold of 
yourself in the right way. 
I’ll Show You How 


strength of will to break off habits they 
Knew were their tutions, how to 
build up and Ty A Oe 
pA make live, active, 
lorceful M E themselves M 
ae of Health 





age 














In France World’sgreatest lab- 
~ ret ‘odagerm that 
icles dogs ear bra ctickens 
atl Y ca 
or pets. Quickly clearsdweifingsand outbuild: an with 
no Offensive af irus. 
Get our free book 
micc, telling about VIR US and 
G.P. Virus, Ltd.,121 West 15th Street, New York 
Best quality Timoth 
uaran to besatisfactory.Save money by 
p— Ay eres trou us. Also Pedigreed Seed Wheat. 
DAVE PECK SEED CO., 105 Pa. Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
| HICKS 322.2 
BABY C Sostpald 
poultry. Ca free. 


er mice by science. Ab- 
e d 
ter-effects. It 12 called Danysz 
F on rats and 
ree how to get some. 
yf coed: backed by Government 
Write today for samples, prices and catalog. 

8 Varieties, pure bred talog 








Farrow - Hirsh Company, 
PEORIA ei ILLINOIS 


All articles advertised in these pages are guar- 








anteed by dealers and Successful Farming 
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fhe farmer with large flocks of poultr 
e farmer wi oc 
soon finds that they require hs 
of his time. To reduce the number of 
hours per week in caring for poultry with- 
out reducing the quality of their care is 
business. The throat of dry mash 
1oppers should be large enough so the 
dry mash will not clog. We used one 
hopper that clogged so the mash had 
to be pushed down with a stick about 
twice each day. We wasted enough 
time to build several hoppers before fixing 
it but now know how to build hoppers 
that do not clog. 

A bin of scratch grain in each laying 
house saves time in feeding the birds. 
Mash hoppers large enough to hold about 
two wea supply are an economy in 
labor. Oyster shell and grit hoppers must 
be large enough so they will not require 
constant filling. When water can be 
piped into a poultry house it saves much 
time in watering the flock except in the 
winter when such a system will freeze. 


A handy two wheeled cart is fine for carry- | 


ing one hundred pound sacks of mash,or 
green food such as cabbages or mangels. 

It saves time in the managing of 
poultry if all the handling of the birds is 
done at night. Then they are caught 
easily without being frightened. Treat- 
ing for lice with blue ointment can be 
done best at night. All of the poultry 
building work should be done when it 
least interferes with other farm work. 
The task of caring for the birds is also 
reduced when adequate fences are used 
to separate the stock of different ages. 
The bier income with poultry is not 
large enough to permit much fussing. 
The work must be figured out on a busi- 
ness basis and finished in the right way 
in the least possible time.—R. K., Mich. 


PREVENTING SOFT-SHELLED EGGS 

Some hens will lay soft-shelled eggs 
even when there is a supply of oyster shells 
in the house. This is a serious loss and 
such hens should be located with the trap- 
nest and marketed, or fine oyster shells can 
be mixed with the dry mash so that the 
birds will be more apt to get them. 

Hens do not obtain enough lime in their 
regular feed to make enough shells when 
they are laying heavily and the use of 
oyster shells in the ration is necessary. 
We believe they bring the largest returns 
for the money of any item that must be 
purchased for the use of our flocks. 

A soft-shelled egg not only means the 
loss of more than five cents cash but it 
may encourage some hens to learn the 
egg-eating habit which is even more costly. 
Watch the dropping boards in the morning 
and note if any soft-shelled eggs have fal- 
len there during the night. It may mean 
that certain hens are too fat. This means 
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a loss which can be overcome by isolating 
such hens for a week on a bran and water | 
diet. If they are not hens of particular 
value it is often best to market them. 

A lack of lime not only results in soft- | 
shelled eggs but permits some eggs to be | 
laid which have a very thin shell. Such 
eggs look allright but on handling they are 
easily broken. They are often broken in 
the egg basket or in the crate during trans- 
portation and this soils other eggs and 
injures their market value as eggs are 
never so good for storage if they must be 
washed. ‘The washing takes away the 
protective film which nature places on an 
egg shell to help retain the freshness of the 
contents. Oyster shells which only cost 
a little over one cent per pound in one 
hundred pound bags are one of the best 
investments for the poultryman.—R.G. K. 


WHEN LAYING IS DIFFICULT 


Pullets aod hens frequently suffer from 
diseased or wrong bodily conditions which 
make laying difficult, if not impossible. 
Sometimes these conditions simply cause 
pain to the female when she expels the 





egg, and this may or may not be indicated 








“Exide” 


sound and solid in every feature 


Long life and ample power have given “Exide” 
batteries their reputation and made our busi- 
ness the largest of its kind in the world. 


“Exide” Service meets every need of every 
make of starting battery. 


Don’t forget that there is an “Exide” Battery ' 
especially made for your House Lighting Plant 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest manufacturer of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Detroit R 


Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co.,Ltd. Toronto and Montreal 
Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 
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advertising 
ree, name for freedetails, 
1431 Chestout, Kansas City, Ma, 


BE A BANKER }:5.-ssic<: 





under personal direc- | 





tion W.B. Carpenter, 
14 years president Dunlop State Bank. Splendid op- | MOTORCYCLE 
portunities for trained men both in city and BARGAINS 


country. Learn Commercial Banking System; work 
on bookkeeping machines costing $1000 each. Let 
us tell you how 4 to 6 weeks’ course will lead to po- 
sitions as cashier and teller. Simply send name today. 


MISSOURI BANKING SCHOOL 
301-D Hall Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


NCE POSTS cots’ 3 oatty. Rez after 
FEI ices. KI 


CO., Box 1138—B, Tacoma, Wash. 


$50 and up buys the best motor- 
cycle on the market. Our large 
stock wn Br’ make and 

model must d at once. f 
Prices smashed in half. Ma- aU: 
chines in perfect condition. Re- w 4. 
pair parts for motorcycles at =a 
about one half price. Write for «_ 


complete list today. Brown Cyole Co. 
Dept. M, 3018 E. 91st Street. Chicago, Lilinois 
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by blood upon the egg shell. Other cases 
are so severe that many pullets die at the 
ee of their laying period, while 
yearling hens may die from this cause 
when nearly two years old. 

Perhaps the most common cause of 
difficult nyt is reer feeding, leading to 
an overfat condition of the , weaken- 
ing of the muscular fibre, as well as an 
upset liver. Most pullets that die soon 
olen the passing of the first egg do so be- 
cause of too early maturity. These pre- 
cocious pullets have not the tone of muscle 

that they need. The egg may be slow in 
forming, be over-large, and its size add 
to the difficulty caused by weak tissues. 

Other pullets will strain against a tight 
condition of the outer end of the egg tube 
until it turns out in the air. These birds 
you will find ir a corner of the house or 
yard; quiet, no meen, protruding egg 
| passage, ruffled plumage. The egg may 
/or may not have passed out. A careful 
oiling of the finger and slow returning of 

the tube to the abdomen, may reveal the 
' presence of an egg in the tube. Oiling of 
the inside of the tube, plus the irritation 
of the examination, may be followed by 
the expulsion of the egg. 

If this does not follow, then it will be 
necessary to break up the shell of the egg 
with the finger tip, work out the pieces, 
and put the pullet by herself. If she has 
strained extra hard she very likely has 
irritated the parts, set up inflammation, 
and detached part of the egg passage from 
the proper places. Then the tube cannot 
be put back into place so that it will 
stay permanently. One might as well 
kill and market such a fowl, as she will 
never become a satisfactory layer. 

Difficult laying in the old hen, along 
the beginning of the second spring, is 
usually due to too large deposits of fat. 

The yearling hen that has trouble in 
passing her egg can be oberved making 
frequent trips to the nest, but she does not 

drop the egg. These hens are seldom thin 
or light in weight, and usually lack the 
bright red comb and wattles that go with 
good health. 

If taken in time these heavy hens can 
be straightened out ey by giving a 
better balanced ration, and making them 
work for their living. Green f must 
never be eft out in the ration of the 'ayi 
hen. To reduce old hens, the free use o 
green food always helps materially.—S. P. 


YOUR ATTENTION, PLEASE 


Thousands of our subscribers and mem- 
bers of their families send a number of 
subscriptions to Successful Farming each 
year. We hope you are planning on thus 
favoring several of your friends this sum- 
mer. 

When you forward subscriptions to us, 
we are sure you want your subscribers to 
receive their copies of the magazine 
promptly each month. With a view to 
cooperating with you in this matter, we 
would make the following suggestions. 

Occasionally we receive a subscription 
order on which the name of some sub- 
seriber is shown as “Mr. Richards,” 
or “Mrs. Wilson”’—first name or initials 
not given. Again, the name may be given 
correctly, but the address is incomplete as 
to town, route, or box number. 

Postal regulations prohibit our mailing 
copies not fully addressed. In cases similar 
to those above mentioned, we have to 
write the agent for complete name or 
address. In the meantime the order is 
held up, and the subscriber, because of this 
delay, does not receive the magazine as 
promptly .as he has reason to believe he 
should receive it. We are not at fault, but 
he does not know the situation, and 
naturally holds us responsible. 

To assure prompt service to your sub- 
scribers, please see that the first name or 
initials of each subscriber, and his com- 
plete address, including R. F. D. number, 
are shown on the subscription order. We 
thank you. 
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The Best White Paint 


you can buy is simply Carter White Lead 
and linseed oil. There is none whiter, 
none more durable, none that is easier to 
mix and spread. 


Because of its incomparable white- 
ness, many people think that something 
has been added to make it white or to 
bleach it. Not so! 


On every keg is our explicit guarantee that the 
contents are nothing but strictly pure white lead and 
linseed oil. 


Carter is whiter than other white leads or white 
paint because it is manufactured by a method that 
excludes anything that might discolor it. 








At the same time it can be readily tinted to 
any shade desired. 


Carter White Lead Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Ford money back. Agents W — ite 
or your anted. rite 
for free circular. 


GENEVA TRACTOR CG., Dept. F., GENEVA, OHIO 











Guaranteeing our ads as we do, makes our columns doubly valuable to prospective buyers 
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Here are some of the reasons: 


Double valve area of 16-valve (valve-in-head) engine 
quickly exhausts all burnt gases, leaving a clean 
cylinder so that the new charges deliver full power. 
Removable cylinder wallg mean uniform cooling, quick 
and easy replacements, Counterbalanced crankshaft 
reduces vibration and wear. Pressure feed oiling 
through drilled crankshaft. Hyatt roller bearings 
throughout. All gears of special alloy steel, drop- 
forged, heat-treated, completely enclosed and rune 
ning in bath of oil. Every part readily accessible. 





All-Steel Twin City Threshers 
22-42; 28-48; 36-60 


Branches 


Lincoln, Neb, 
Des Moines, la. Wichita, Kan. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Denver, Col, Fargo, N. D. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peoria, Ill, Kansas City, Mo. 


Spokane, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





12-20 KeroseneTractor : 





Twin City Company 
MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 
Man.; Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alberta 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 
154 Nassau Street, New York City Dallas, Houston, Amarillo, San 
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Here is a striking example of Twin City 12-20 per- 
formance. This picture from an actual photograph 
shows Twin City 12-20 near Montrose, Colorado, 
pulling three 14-inch bottoms through Colorado 
gumbo—30-year-old alfalfa sod—plowing 8 to 10 
inches deep in this toughest of all land. A feat not 
easily matched in tractor work. 





With this demonstration of what Twin City 12-20 does under 
extraordinary conditions, you have ample assurance that it 
will give you any service you will ever demand. 


Its 16-valve (valve-in-head) engine means great surplus power 
with fuel economy that you can see. Its unusual strength and 
light weight are the Twin City results from the finest alloy 
steels heat treated. The Twin City 12-20 ts built to do the work 


—not to meet a price. 


See the TWIN CITY dealer nearest you. Or write for details 
on TWIN CITY Tractors 12-20, 16-30, 25-45, 40-65, 60-90. 
All-steel TWIN CITY Threshers in three sizes and TWIN 


CITY Motor Trucks. 


Distributors 
Frank O, Renstrom Co.—San 
Feanelonn, — goatee, spschien. 
and an cramento, if, 
Selling Products of Baskerville & Dahl Go.— 
Watertown, S. D. 
Shannahan & Wrightson Hard- 
ware Co.—Easton, Maryland 
Kepler-Merrell Motor Car Co.— 
Syracuse, N. Y. : 
Southern Machinery Co,— 
Atlanta, Ga. 
R. B. George Machinery Co.— 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

Canadian Distributors: 

i of Canada, Ltd.—Winnipeg, 
Export Office: 


Antonio, Texas, and Crowley, La. 
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; with 16-valve engine 
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This department of Letters 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. 


and Commons fe had better teach themselves hor 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are | Save. And as the wages get higher the teach 


ow to manage and man was considered honest until proved to be other- 
ers | wise. But as you say, that is goneandinits or 





mares with thems or with we, -We will publish as |chiidren “are golng to. My teachers got $05 8 [ ese ons roma over the world HL FL 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. | month for 6 months and was ready for high| _ ‘’ WANTS NO POETRY ‘ 
able to send me. “New the tnvcher ot the cane | og note that A. E. C., from Kansas sugzests a 
e same i 
here gt NEGLECTED FEATURE | school teachea months, gets $55 to, $65 or $70 | of — oe = 
ere is one feature of your paper a month; ‘or » i poems 
so neglected as to ye from the mountain tops doesn't have a different nf ef bok for every | can get we ae a + blic 
for my pathy. t is your fund for treatment | child like my teachers had. They got sowing cards i » which ever show any si hard 
cr} = Ce I =, a and cusp tumqer7 fo vaste Hine on; crnyens te use, don’t care for any pootry in any farm paper 
pa wi em. me one color ruin books wi H tabooed read.— 
lend his or her influence toward securing state | in the modern school. My wife and I had to learn naan ger. PE 
uld . FAVORS FARM LOAN ACT 


funds for treatment of all such cases? We poovide our children their letters so co 
y a. 
the 





as 

homes for indigents. 1y not prevent they did not teach a. b. o’s at 1 but ed ‘ould li ‘ 
medical and dental attention so they may get the/ them to read without knowing the letters.— the’ U. 8. ) Ry AA Fa tg eeb ft 
benefits of our educational system even tho im-| J. D, 8., Ta. Federal Farm Loan Act. I think it the most ben- 
perfect?—J. P. H. ; ficial of ing ever passed in favor of the 

WANTS IT WET FOREVER farmer.—W. A. McC., Mo, 
ONLY AGREE ONCE I read in your paper about booze. You say booze TN 

I couldn't help telling Mrs. J. C., Iowa, that she | is an unlawful drink. Is that because you don’t ID SUGGESTI 
and I never agreed but once and that was when | like it? Or do you like it so well you can’t leave it| It is a shame to think that our old reliable S. F. 
she said ‘‘No two people ever agreed on all sub- = ot tie a Ses hae guy Suds te way to SOO pene > country. 

ects.” most of our people in Minn. li is a pity ome doesn’t receive the wo 

she seems to be so well that they have no other way to control ful paper. I wou like to that we have a 


She must be a pessimist, since ” suggest 
down on “School’n everything,” and I wondered | themselves but to vote their own state dry, and go | Successful Booster Day and get the number up to 
if she wouldn’t be a worse one if there was no | to a wet state, and make it bad for the day. § 
prohibition and her husband was 100 percent wet| Now, Mr. Editor, I know what I am talking | every five of our readers appreciate value of 
as she and G. M. B., Mo., are. From what I know | about by ience man W. two subscribers, 
of bey bey of a rot) seedy wife, I con's betleve she'd | ing for me. po sou think for a minute that all 4 asin PAR on *. it, “Nothing ‘ventured, 
ever time lecture against prohibition again. who a little booze are dead-beats, do ing do’ —. -» 110, 

She, jost have, bed > ad, Grom comowrang | sest_ Perce, coh boctgeing sad pce: | Communit: Wein for K._Go shatter. 

schools, ore writing; anyway n i tes cousihapiptpaitenbiiiinins 

her sattes. gost to prove that she has never lived in wet. There are criminals of all kinds just the READS CLUB PAGE 


were 
a consolidated ict. Hope she read what | same, I am a country girl and would be very glad to 
F. E. H., Minn., has to say on the subject. Since} About a year ago a dark man tried to run a Join your club. We got the 5. F, for several 
“seeing is believing,” I take her word for it, with- | with our hired girl but did not succeed. He zeare bus J never tec time to it as much as I 
out question. I must congratulate Mr. Meredith | to a saloonless nation also, How about that Mr. a Senmey qa I came to she peas of Bey ons 
on his new office.—A. E. G., Kans, Editor? Girls’ Cl ent. I read it from to 
—_—_—— You also say, a dollar spent for booze does not | bottom and I found out that any one from 10 to 
AN APPRECIATION — pay for groceries and other necessities. Right 19 could join. If I am right would please 
I read_the story by Ella Wister Haines and Ij are, but how many times does a dollar’s of Sail see how space tb would east te: tein tat 
thought I would tell a like story which happened | good brandy save a big doctor bill for us farmers, I hope I don’t have the trouble with eese 
in our home. : when we cannot a doctor. I hope prohibition } that the did with his pig; I certainly do pity 
Five yous ago we moved with a family of ten | will lose out en , and be wet forever.—E. J. M., | the poor fellow. You will also find 10 cents for a 
small dren to an 80 acre farm for which we | Minn, bird and kite booklet. I am crazy after 
had to go heavily jn debt. We kept money enough do love little wrens, We have a nest in our play 
tp buy ened, mas nery and stock and help us thru HAD TO WRITE house. We never play in it because we are afraid 
the summer but our money soon was gone, This is the first time I have ever written but | We Will chase them away. They have been’ here 


‘There was no wheat nor clover on the place and we | after sabes Mrs. J. C’s. of Iowa, article I just 


had a rather trying time to get thru that first . . e 
In September 1918, a man from the nei borhood a fy ier myself and let me state | ™ouths.—M. T. 8., Minn. 
her benefit that no soldier ever was com 


came to ey | pody = third or foe Lmety a Sa cumeiauiginanpuiiianpses 
and as we did not have any idea from where the | to vote any way; as a rule soldiers never vote, and AS GOOD AS OUR WORD 
ey could come we said we could not take a Aodt ~ 

Bonds, Th vag hard for uz tp do an re Were 2 | Go ee : 

neignbors. Sty ausban 6 Man thay we think ten years old F. E. H. 8. of Minn., has | chandi hich 4 

ie enough par ow ag iy -"r-" better views of schools than C. E. N's for I at- ee. we 2 gh - tT, 4 
e sai a, ve ushe at ome se ont | tended a consolidated school for three years myself | reliable paper. Had we found your guarantee mere 

need. You can have them and pay me when Ww and they are a complete success, much better than | printing, we would have felt unsafe to order thru 


get the money or help me with some work. the old method. ‘ 4 
Rever had seen that zhan before and we thought | "Sort one word to C. M. B,, Go down the strect | tic'piteaton' "Ar iti, pe saute Pou we wil 
eo was ar eh ee ble: it mi to where you see the sign ‘‘Men wanted for the be glad speak a good word for 8. F. at any time, 
how fo hep spme rn omg ody ag | af WliSe Wo selva BRR Oa nn | noes sof the pape Seal ute 
I expected him to tell un bow he would like it if of telling it to ar capes eae He. a “iad. really as g as \your word.— 





the Kaiser would come and take everything away! AGAINST GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP qnccbatinasenmyijaite 
from us, but he was one of Uncle Sam’s aithful complimen securing 
peg lI pt, Bo publishing uch a ler, imp il ail aa ie 5 sient Bis non oo ape meen pa ain ial 
r by giving us the whea’ y ou F : v ou ow that ‘am 
a liberty bond subscription.—Mrs. G. AL Ohio. in the my — i menniens "| thinks A y is the best all around farm paper that 
—_—_——_—— figures gi been taken’ hor- | i8 printed for twice as much subscription price. 
FAVORS FABRIC BILL x i, oa A gag Ly — have been getting it six years and have got ideas 
Count me as one favo “The Wool Fabrio| it appear that partisan politics or propaganda is | from one copy that were worth more than I paid 
Bill.” I am inclined to doubt the wisdom of the | behind the article. It is an article every farmer | Since I first subscribed for it. I have often won- _, 
so-called bills to regulate the packers. What | should read and consider, because there are farmers | (ered howitcould besent, out socheap,geeing that 
we need is a more steady daily market. I cannot | who believe in government ownership from | it is srowing in size and ideas too, and that most 
see any excuse for such wide fluctuating margins | 9 theoretical standpoint, or because of the showing ng else is increasing in price. I have always 
as we have at the present. made by the postal department. felt that the people who were wor the paper 
At the present prices of fat cattle the feeders] Ag department has never been con-| had an interest that was not altogether inspired 
stand in hand to be heavy losers. Many farmers} ducted except by the government there are no| by the money that was derived from eo pepe. I 
are becomi much discouraged. are} means for comparison, but I'll venture to state | believe that if I were to drop into the office some 
Joining the Farm Bureau. acc that, if the postal department was to be handled as | Gay that the editors would have time to stop and , 
Hope that we all may see before it is too late| “hig business” is, much inefficiency and waste| chat a few minutes with a poor, hard working 
that it is the “high cost of loafing” and living | would be shown up. i 
which is causing much of our present unrest.— | ‘The matter of efficient handling of railroads is | facturer with several hundred dollars worth of 
B. B. B., Ohio. one of greater importance to farmers than to any | adv business. 


MAKES A GOOD POINT a benefit thru better service. He he freight. | You all some time.—J. H., Mic 
In reading an article in your June issue on page| Government ownership may be h tin theory,| , Comment: J. H. is right. We would be salahay 
11, I find that your author apparently has neglected | but nowhere has it proven superior to private | glad to see him, or any others of our readers. We 
one rather important point. ownership, because what is ’s business | wish 

He tells the car users to put in about one-fourth proves to be no one’s concern the dominant Ect better acq 
ecaiben, eps dean nat biter ony enpites aheet Both symter fl 

carbon, but does no Ba. ve now it seems ————— 

draining it off, . to me that private ownership and management SEES FINANCIAL VALUE 

The writer believes it very important to drain | under certain government control would result inj We $ A Lie 1 
the oil in the crank case off after it has served the the greatest benefit to all.—C. F. B., Mich. doing without it could easily be a financial loss. 
purpose, and thinks this is of enough importance so = Your stand on the booze problem 
that you should advise your subscribers on this LIKESOLDHOSPITALITY — right, and I endorse your position 
point in another issue.—H. H. N., Minn, Just a little comment on “‘Farm Hospitality’’ | o: , \ . ’ 
—— that a in 8. F, I have been a reader of your of conducting foreign affairs was a failure 
FOR OLD-STYLE SCHOOL paper for eight years and think it is great. 1 like | to war. The League can do ne worse and probably 

I like your paper very well except a few things | your stand on old ways of the ‘‘west.” I am | will do better if the United States gets it 
that very few farmers do like and that is your | young but have had more experience in some ways | properly.—L. I. L. 








paganda for hard roads for farmers than most men many years my senior. I have lived 

or with increased taxes, et et ee in the west in the days when to = 3 for a There may be an article once in a while that is 
Wages and consolidated schools. Why should a ecal cv lodging was on inee® to Bs te men, I eee h does not set well with all people, 
wile? 1 fot more than the average farmer and his have seen country change from that to the i o pasty whe would coop eniting © Y. Ee sue 
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ALWAYS A SILVER LINI 


By W. R. 


E saw her as soon as he came into the room. She was 
sitting on one of the benches up near the platform where 
the small orchestra, imported from Hamilton for the 

occasion, were drawing sharp squeals and agonized ee 
from their instruments preparatory to starting the first ce. 
She had, even at that distance—the length of the hall—a 
vivacious charm that left him eyes for no other girl in the room. 
There was no one with her to give him the slightest indication 
of who she was or with whom hie had come. Only Fred Satter- 
lee was beside her, talking fifteen to the dozen. Oh, yes! trust 
Fred to isolate a good-looking strange girl and try to keep her 
all for himself. 

“George Parsons! Aren’t you funny! Standing there and 
staring at nothing instead of speaking to your friends!”’ 

He turned to find his cousin, Clara Warren, standing at his 
elbow and looking up at him with quick, mischievous brown 
eyes. 

’ “Hello, Clara. I was thinkin 4 

“Yes. I saw your thought. Do you know who she is?”’ 

“She?” He tried to —- not to understand her, and over- 
did it. “Just for that 
won’t tell you,” she re- 
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frank smile. It was evident she meant it. 

“May I have another, then, later?” he asked. 

“Of course. Whenever you come for it.” ; 

They sat down and he soon found himself talking to her as 
if he had known her for a long time. Her sincerity bore out the 
impression he had first received of her. If only she weren’t so 
pretty. What chance would he have with a girl like that! And 
anyway, she didn’t live in Calverton—she was only staying 
there with the Wests over Christmas, and then she would go 
and he would never see her again. For she told him that her 
home was in Stillwater county, over two hundred miles from 
Calverton. It might as well have been two thousand for him, 
tied as he was to the farm. And yet if she were only going to 
be here a little longer. 

It was during the third and last dance with her that he be- 
came absorbed in these speculations. 

“What makes you so thoughtful?” she asked suddenly. 

“Why, I—I—” he stammered, “I was only wishing that I—I 
could see you again,” he blurted out. She flushed faintly, 
but said quietly; “Well, why can’t you? I’m only going to be 

here two days more, of 
course. But why don’t 





turned. “Who did you 
come with? Came alone, 
probably, as you usually 
do. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself when 
there are so many nice 
irls in town, who would 
ike very well to go to a 
Christmas dance with 
you. Oh, yes there are, 
Jean Bartlett for in- 
stance.” 

The crash of the in- 
struments breaking into 
the first dance saved him 
the necessity of a reply, 
and he was brushed to one 
side by the swirl of danc- 
ers and sat down near 
the door. Jean Bartlett! 
Why yes, she was a nice 
girl. But these things 
went by preference, and 
the little time he had for 
himself on Sunday and 
when the long day’s work 
was over, he didn’t see 
himself spending in Jean’s 
company, that was all. 








He dropped the unconscious child into the blanket held out for her and 
followed her to the ground. 


you come in Friday eve- 

ning? Mr. Satterlee is 

ann some pther 
e. 

Mr. Satterlee! What 
chance would he stand 
with Fred there! None 
at all. Fred would isolate 
her; he wouldn’t get a 

‘ word with her the whole 
evening. And yet he knew 
that he couldn’t refuse! 
It wasn’t within his power 
to do that. To see her 
again—even at a dis- 
a was the im- 
portant thing. 

“— should Like to come 
very much,” he said, and 
then the music started 
and her partner came and 
took her away from him. 

Later, when the dance 
was over and the musi- 
cians had swathed their 
precious instruments in 
green baize bags and gone, 
and when he, with his 
heavy overcoat buttoned 











But this girl! He knew 

the moment he saw her— 

He looked up to see her drifting by on Fred Satterlee’s arm. 
She danced so easily and gracefully. Of course she’d prefer to 
dance with Fred, who knew all the steps. Even if he did x 
someone to introduce him later in the evening, as he probably 
would, he would only make her hate him by trying to dance 
with her and walkirg all over her slippers. Most of the girls 
felt that way, even those that he knew liked him. That was 
why Clara had disappeared so suddenly when the music had 
started. They made light of it, of course, but they didn’t 
like it, nevertheless. And this girl. . 

Bob Everts dropped into the seat beside him. “Hello, 
George. Did you come alone?” 

“No. I drove over for Marion and Helen Mason and we 
met Fred Satterlee here. But Fred’s deserted Helen for that 
new girl, and while I was trying to find her a partner someone 
grabbed Marion. That’s why I’m sitting out this dance. I’m 
going to have a little something to say to Fred when I get him 
alone. Nice thing to bring a girl to a dance and leave her alone 
first thing!” 

“‘Who’s the new girl? asked George. 

“She’s visiting the Wests. Can’t remember her name, but 
I'll introduce you if you want a dance. I can mumble something 
that’ll sound like a name.” 

The introduction was accomplished as soon as the floor was 
cleared of the dancers who stood around for some time, waiting 
for another encore. George obtained the promise of the fourth 
one-step, and would have stayed to talk to her, but it was no 
use trying to talk against Fred, who presently outmanoeuvred 
him entirely by guiding her toward the only vacant chairs at 
that side of the room. His dance came around finally, however, 
after an interminable interval during which he had danced 
several times, choosing his partners at random. 

ae | — out across the floor, and he was surprised to find 
himself dancing rather well, tho it did occur to him that this 


was due less to any suddenly acquired skill than to his partner’s 
agility in avoiding being stepped on. 
too soon. 

“That was a nice dance,” she said, looking up at him with a 


The music stopped all 


up tightly under his chin, 
was leaving the hall, he 
saw her again for an instant. She was standing at the head of 
the stairs, waiting for the rest of her party. ‘‘Goodnight,” she 
said, and smiled up at him from out of | the furs that framed the 
delicate oval of her face. “Don’t forget, I expect you Friday 
evening.” And her eyes added, as ma as words: “TI like 
you.” 

He ran down the stairs and out to the stable to hitch up 
his horse for the long drive home. She liked him! Yes, there 
could be no doubt of the liking that her glance had expressed. 
Exultation flamed up in his heart for a moment, only to be 
succeeded by a dull sense of impotence. Oh, he would see her 

in. Yes. But then she would fo away and would forget 
about him in a week. There was only one chance—to tell her. 
And he couldn’t do that. She would only laugh at him. Much 
better to forget her. And that too was impossible. 

The wind was rising. As he climbed into the runabout and 
tucked the robe about him he could hear it booming on the roof 
and whistling about the corners of the ramshackle building. He 
turned out of the stable yard into the street and it came against 
him with almost the force of a physical blow. A detached 
itself from the shadows about the front of the building and ran 
out toward him. : 

It was Bob Everts, who clung to the wheel to keep from being 
blown away, and shouted to make himself heard. ‘You can’t 
get home over those slippery roads tonight, George. Better 
come home with me and drive out in the morning. 

“Oh thanks, Bob, but I think it’ll be all right,” he replied, but 
at that moment a stronger gust came shouting down the road 
and under its impact the light carriage swerved to one side 
its wheels slipping on the ice of the road, and all but capsized 
in the ditch. 

“T guess I will come after all,” said George. “Climb in. Have 
you pot an empty stall?” : 

“Yes, plenty. For you and the horse too.” Bob climbed in 
and they were soon putting up the horse for the night in the 
Everts’ barn. 

jorge was in no mood for conversation, and feigning 2 
sleepiness he was far from feeling, he insisted on going to 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Plows 


Raised or Lowered aaa 


At a Touch 
of the Foo 





Square Turn handles easier than horses—it drives like a team —“the levers are the 


lines.” Practically every movement of 


cent of the steering is done by the engine. Two shifting levers control every- 
thing. Push both forward to go ahead, pull both ay back to stop, all the way 
to back up. Pull the right lever to turn right, pull the left to turn left. The tractor 


turns around in its own length at the 


Giant Grip Drive 
Eliminates Gears, Clutch and Hand Steering 
No other tractor is as easy, simple and 
natural for you to drive as Square Turn. 
No tiresome spinning of the steering wheel. 
The engine does the work. Trouble mak- 
ing gear box and clutch are eliminated by 
the patented Giant Grip Drive — one of 
the greatest improvements ever made in 
farm tractors. 


SQUARE TURN TRACTOR COMPANY 
Dept. 195, Norfolk, Neb. 


Dealers and Distribators— Choice sales —~ pf 
dealers with extensive and int ive local a 
factory service that insures satisfied owners. 








Write or wire today for full particulars or for special representative to call, 












the tractor is power controlled. Ninety per 


touch of your two hands. 


Plows Underslung 
In Plain View — You Can Watch Them Work 


Plows are carried under the frame where you watch them 
work without turning your head and twisting your neck, 
You operare both tractor and plows 
without leaving your seat. This is a 
real.one man outfit. Square Turn has 
many other advantages found in no other 
tractor. Write for catalog giving full details. 
Write today for this big free catalog 
which fally describes and illustrates 


are Tarn, the Tractor That Han- 
ier Than Horses. 













now oogitebie, We ompes 
"Prompt deliveries aecured, 
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at once. He was tired, however, the 
feather bed was soft, and he presently fell 
asleep. 

He was awakened a long time later by 
a confused noise that he could not at 
first interpret above the roar of the wind 
that masked it. 

He woke Bob, jumped out of bed and 
began pullingonhis clothes. Awallof wind 
tossed flames was reaching out toward 
them over the roofs of the intervening 
houses. ‘The whole town is afire!”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Great Heavens, there won’t 
be a house left in another two hours with 
this wind!” 

“T’ll wake mother,” said Bob. “You 
go out and hitch up Dick and your horse 
to the democrat and the buggy and we’ll 
save what stuff we can.” 

“You go back and see if you can’t help 
George,” she said, after they had loaded 
up. “We’ll drive out to my brother’s place 
and then Bob can come back, too.” 

George handed the reins to her without 
hesitation, and climbing down, at 
a run toward the conflagration. 

A man wearing a white band about his 
arm with a red cross on it, stopped him. 
“Where are you going George? Better 
come up with me to the Presbyterian 
church and help organize some sort of 


relief. The whole town’s going to burn. 
We can’t get any water—something gone 
wrong. The Red Cross chapter has set 


up a Readeuastens in the church and we’re 
trying to organize. We can do more that 
way.” 

He stopped only for a moment. “T’ll 
come back there,” he said. “There is just 
one thing I’ve got to look after first. T 
I'll come.” And he hurried off. 

As he approached the West house the 
heat became terrific. A bucket bri 
was passin a ee - he 
the roofs of two y nut the 
work was useless and was soon abandoned. 

The West house was in flames, but the 
upper portion of one wing was still un- 
juke Two men were holding a woman 
who was crying and wringing her hands, 
and as he ran up he saw that one was 
Fred Satterlee. ide them stood Dora 
West, old Mr. West—and the girl. 

“But she’s up there, I tell you,” the 
woman was crying. “Oh you cowards, 
to hold me like this! Let me go! The floor 
will be gone in a minute—before they can 
bring the ladder! They forgot her.’ 

“Forgot who?” George had pushed his 
way into the middle of the group. 

“My baby!” The woman twisted about 
to face him, and he saw in her almost un- 
recognizable distorted features that she 
was Kitty, Mr. West’s eldest daughter. 
“They won’t let me go to her! They told 
me she was safe, and she’s not here! Oh 
won’t one of you do something? ¢ 

“But the ladder will be here in a 
minute,” Fred was protesting. “The 
stairs won’t hold: it’s sure death a 

The girl stepped forward. Her face 
was white and set and she faced him. 
“You coward! If you won’t go—” She 
turned and made for the door in the wing, 
out of which black smoke was pouring, 
shot thru with an occasional lurid tongue 
of flame. But before she could reach it 
George was beside her. He caught her 
roughly by the arm. 

“Go back! You’ve no business here. 
I'll go up. Which room is it?” 

She started back. “You!” she ex- 
exclaimed. Then recovering herself 
quickly; pointed the window out to him. 
“If you can get up there,” she said quickly, 
Recm Leys to the window. We'll stretch 
a blanket and you can throw her out, and 
jump. Here,” stripping off the fur coat 
she was wearing. “Put this over your 
head. Hurry!” 

He needed no second bidding. Taking 
a — breath of the scorching air he 
bent low and monary into the house. 
Flames were licking at the staircase, but 
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Gaméte 
Ginder Hitch 


HE ingenious Meadows Gamble Binder Hitch has 
won national recognition as the ideal binder hitch for 
any binder and for every tractor having a rigid drawbar. 
Makes the binder track perfectly behind the tractor—enables the cutting 
of square corners; this eliminates circling the corners or leaving pointed 
ends and means a great saving of time in the harvest field. 
It also saves time by cutting a full swath on the curves, and prevents 
skipping or overlapping. 
No tongue trucks or tongues are needed in connection with this hitch. 
The Meadows Gamble Binder Hitch is automatic in action, being 


absolutely controlled by the tractor. It is adjustable, so that the 
size of the swath to be cut can be regulated. 

Meadows Gamble Binder Hitches are supplied for both first and second binder. 
The No.1 hitch is for the first binder. The No.2 tandem hitch is for the second 


binder. When cutting with two binders the No.2 hitch is used in connection 
with No. 1. The action of the No. 2 hitch is exactly the same as the No. 1. 


Each Meadows Gamble Binder Hitch is ab ly 
shipped ready foruse. No extras to buy. 


THE MEADOWS MBG. CO., 115 Bell St., Bloomington, Llinois 
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ENGINE PRICES NOW RE 
All Sizes—Immediate Shipme 
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Use Kerosene (Common Coat O11) 
Operate At Half the Cost 
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Send for our Big 
SAVING MESSAGE 


he could barely see them for the thick | will 


choking smoke. The bannisters seared 








his hands when he caught at them to guide 





Successful Farming advertisements point the way to square deals. 











him, and once a stair, half burned thru, 
gave under his weight and he was only 
saved from plunging thru into the red 
furnace beneath by the strip of carpet at 


which he caught desperately. How he 
reached the top he never knew, but he 
did, tho his clothes were on fire in a 
dozen places and his lungs seemed 
bursting. 

To find theroom indicated wasa matter 
of a moment and within two minutes of 
the time he had entered the house he had 
dropped the unconscious child into the 
blanket held out for her and had fol- 
lowed her to the ground. 

Once there, however, his strength gave 
way. He clung to the fence, strugglin 
for breath. He could see that the gir 
was beside him, and he tried to tell her 
something as she looked at him with 
compassionate eyes—something about her 
fur coat. And then the ground began to 
sway back and forth and came up and 
hit him a great blow between the eyes. 

When he came to himself he was lying 
on a cot under a high vaulted roof which 
he presently recognized as that of the 
Presbyterian church. He put his hand 
to his head, which ached frightfully. 
Bandages! Bandages everywhere. He 
must have been badly burned then. Some- 
one was leaning over him—a woman in a 
gray uniform with a red cross on the collar. 

“Are you feeling better?”’, 

“Yes. I—did I get burned or some- 
thing? You’ve got me all tied up. And 
my head—” 

“Yes, you got burned—but you're all 
right now. And there’s someone here who 
wants to see you. She insists, so—shall 
I bring her in?” 

“Why, yes.” Who was it, he wondered. 
The baby’s mother probably. But he 
didn’t want to be thanked—he just wanted 
to rest. 

“You!” he exclaimed suddenly. 

She was standing over him, the girl 
whose name he didn’t even know, and 
as he looked up at her, wondering at the 
tears that were running silently down her 
cheeks, she knelt suddenly ide him 
= took the bandaged hands gently in 

ers. 

“Oh,” she said. “It was so brave of 
you! Yet, I might have known!....... 

“Your poor 1ands!” shesmiledsuddenly 
thru her tears. ‘“‘You said you wanted to 
see me again, so—here I am.” 

“But—you won’t go away?” he asked 
suddenly. “Now you're here? You'll 
stay?” 

“Of course I’ll stay! Why you saved 
my counsin’s lifel And when everyone 
else was afraid to go, you wer*.” 

“You would have gone,” he protested. 

“Oh, I!’ She smiled. “Are you com- 
fortable?” she asked anxiously. ‘They 
brought you here right away—the Red 
Cross people. Some of them came over 
from Ramford in automobiles. They’ve 
done wonderful work, really. And they’ve 
sent for a special train to tee tents and 
food for the people. It will be here in a 
few hours. And then they’ll take you 
back to Ramford, to the hospital, on 
that.” 

The hospital! That meant he would 

laid up for some time. And mean- 
while—“But you promised you wouldn’t 
go away,” he said anxiously. 

“Of course I won’t,” she repeated re- 
assuringly. “Uncle William and I, are 
going to Ramford with you. It’sonly due 
you, you see, after what you’ve done,” 
she added hastily. 

_“Do you say that or does Uncle Wil- 
liam?” he asked. 

“Uncle William said it,” she replied. 

“Why, I don’t even know your name!” 
he burst out suddenly. “I never heard it.” 
i Dorothy Sheldon. Do you like 
it 3? 

“T like the first part 

“You don’t like the rest?” 

“Oh well,” ne said. “I suppose that 
could be changed.” 
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*" TWELVE REASONS WHY 


Big pockets double cloth reinforced 
ie Fagen yoke across shoulders 
Double and triple stitched seams 
Great big roomy curved armholes 
Well oo y and sleeves 

ide, perfect fitting collar 
Cuffs wide and extra long 
Reinforced faced sleeves 
Reinforced front opening 
Form fitting eloped chowkdere 
Extra wide roomy elbow 


Trimmed and pressed by hand 


Real Curved Arm Holes 
in Work Shirts 


The arm holes in the Milton F. Goodman, Big Yank, 
Black Beauty, and Old Faithful are curved from 
the shoulder down to the underarm seams. e Te- 
sult is a better shaped shirt and plenty of comfortable 


roominess. 

The slo ing of the shoulder and the curving of the 

arm holes in these shirts are the same as in high 
ced dress shirts. Your arm is round—so is the 


jance-made arm hole. 


Honor Bright 


Boys’ Blouses, Shirts and Play Suits 
These are thoroughbred garments for the thorough- 
boys who wear them. Blouses are in ages 6 to 
15, shirts sizes 1214 to 1414, and play suitsages 2 to 8. 
If your storekeeper does not carry Reliance 
work shirts and Honor Bright blouses, sbirts 
and play suits, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. Address DepartmentL.L. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS | 
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How Would You Feel About It? 


Mellins 
Food 


Mellin’s Food prop- 
erly prepared furnishes 
every element a baby 
needs to grow strong 
and develop as Nature 
intends. 

Send today for a trial size bottle 
of Mellin’s Food, together with 


our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 


I is pretty hard sometimes to put ourselves in the place of the 
other fellow. I know that. There is so much self in the most of 
How it does stick out—self, self, self! 

But there he is. He is your neighbor, and he is having a bit of 
bad luck. You know how it is. Luck comes goes in waves. 
Now it is all bright and sunshiny. We step high. The world never 
looked so bright to us. Then, maybe before night, it is all changed. 
The tide of bad luck just sweeps over us and we are so sore! 

That is the way now with your neighbor. He is in hard lines. 
He never would tell you so, tho. He is full of grit! Bears his own 
troubles, you know, and all that sort of thing. Most of us have a 
bit of pride about letting other folks into the very sanctum sancto- 
rum of our hearts. 

But what would you like your neighbor to do if you were in his 
fix? Ah, if we could and would only think of that side of it more! 
Why can not we dig self up by the roots and fling it into the middle 
of next week, and just go down and sit by_that man with the sore 
heart? Why don’t we put oir arm over his shoulder and say, “Old 
man, I'm sorry for you! I've been watching, and I know something 
about what is going on. I know you are in trouble. I'd like to give 
you a lift, if you will let me. Will you do it? Tell me all about it, 
and don’t be afraid to ask for anything I've got. The very best I 
have is at your command!” : 

Say, that would put strength into the bones that were weak! 
That would stiffen up the sinews and bring back the light of the sun- 
shine! Maybe there would not be a single thing he would want you 
to do; but just to feel that you want to help is worth more than 


us! 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 











you! 


millions to the poor chap in his time of sorrow. 
Think how you would feel about it, and then get a hustle on 


—E.L. Vincent. 














REINSTATE RECESS 

It is sometimes a pretty good idea to 
remind ourselves that we are only chil- 
dren grown up, and to remember that a 
good many things that were beneficial 
to us as children have lost none of their 
usefulness with the years. 

One of the most valuable of child- 
hood’s customs is the mid-forenoon and 
mid-afternoon school recess of fifteen 
minutes. Parents and school authorities 
know that children will accomplish more 
from nine o’clock to ten-thirty and from 
ten forty-five to twelve, with an intermis- 
sion from study, than they would with 
school stretching unbrokenly from nine 
to twelve. 

The same rule holds good with us today 
as housekeepers, and is, if anything, even 
more vitally true than when we were 
children. When the ache comes that 
plainly tells you that you are working on 
a strain, it is time to drop everything and 
rest at least a little while, even though 
you seem to be pretty busy. Five, ten or 
fifteen minutes of complete relaxation 
at the right time will do wonders; so try 
to take it, even though dinner may be a 
few seconds late in consequence. Prob- 
ably it will not be late, for you will be 
able to move more quickly and to better 
advantage because of the rest. 

The best form of rest, of course, is 
sleep, because you probably need it and 
because in it is the most complete relaxa- 
tion.— Mrs. F. A. N. 


True Americans love all three colors: 
Red, White and Blue. 





WHEN IT’S TOO WARM TO SLEEP 

The quickest way to get cooled off after 
a day’s work is to go for an auto ride after 
supper.. 

One of the less expensive ways is the 
x bath. This is just as as a 
shower bath and requires nothing in the 
way of equipment but a basin, a soft 
cloth and a little water. A cold bath is 
good in the morning for it tends to keep 
one awake. The evening bath should be 
a little warm, the water about 75 degrees. 
Do not use a rough towel, but a soft one, 
oe gently pat the body dry without rub- 

ing. 

Avoid heating or over-stimulating foods. 
Eat cereals, fresh fruit and vegetables. 
Avoid an all-cold meal, even in hottest 
weather. Have hot chocolate or other 
hot drink with cold food, or one hot dish— 
an omelet or cooked vegetable, with cold 
drinks. Iced water should be used very 
sparingly. 

Whenever possible sleep out of doors. 


If it is not possible to sleep out of doors, 
then remove all drapery and unnecessary 
furniture from the sleeping room. Dis- 
pense with a light, even for disrobing, if 
possible. A strip of matting spread be- 
tween the sheet and the mattress will 
make a cooler bed. If matting is not 
available, newspapers will help, if used 
in the same way. 

A sheet or cotton blanket wrung out of 
cold water and hung at a window or door 
will lower the temperature of the room 
appreciably while it is drying.—L. G. 
Parker. 














© your jar rubbers blow out? Hun- 
a of BR complain that their 
rings will not stand the long boiling in 
the “cold pack” method, This is because 
cheap composition rubbers are used. 


GOOD ® LUCK 
RED JAR RINGS 


are mecessary, for this method because 
a 


made especially for the “cold pack” pro- 
cess with tough, live rubber unaffected 
by heat or boiling. Don’t accept substi- 
tutes, GOOD LUCK rubbers are never 
gold under any other brand. Used by can- 
ning demonstrators everywhere. Stand- 
ard equipment on Atlas B-Z Seal jars. 
Tf you haven’t tried GOOD LUCK rub- 
bers, be sure to get them this year. 
Your dealer can get them for you. All 
wholesalers carry them. 
Price 13c per dozen, 2 dozen 
for 25c. Best canning book- 
let ever published sent for 
a 2c stamp. 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co, 
38 Ham 
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NATIONAL NEWS LE] 





FOR WOMEN ZW 


Women have been very active in the 
National Capital during the closing days 
of Congress. Their interest in public 
questions and their desire to have a part 
in settling them has been growing rapidly. 
In part it is because so many of them will 
have the privilege of electing a president 
this year; in part it is because the war 
brought women out of their homes in 
large numbers for war work and they 
want some kind of peace service to do; 
and another reason is that the complica- 
tions of running the house and providing 
for the family’s daily needs have become 
so difficult a problem that the women feel 
they must find out where the causes lie 
and if possible do their share in remedying 
them. 

All the hearings before Senate and 
House committees dealing directly and 
indirectly with the cost of living have been 
attended by more women than men. Some 
of them have gone on the witness stand to 
tell of the needs of women and children 
and to ask for legislation which they be- 
lieve will better living conditions. 


Home Economics Association's Test For 
Materials 


Tests of cotton, silk and woolen fabrics 
are being made by the American Home 
Economics Association by enlisting the 
cooperation of the manufacturer As 
women know, there is nothing more dif- 
ficult to determine than the wearing value 
of a silk petticoat. The chief reason 
for this is that almost all silk is “loaded” 
or “weighted.” This means that a metallic 
substance is put in by the manufacturers 
to give body to the small amount of silk 
used. When the metal cuts the silk the 

ent goes to pieces. An Eastern manu- 
acturer agreed to make up three grades 
of silk into petticoats, some with no 
—— substance, some with a little 
weighting and some with more. These 
are sold at a trifle above cost to members 
of the Association and others who promise 
to keep a record of the number of times 
the petticoat is worn and to make reports 
to the Association when the garment is 
too badly worn to be of service. 

The Association favors legislation pro- 
viding for fines and imprisonment of 
manufacturers or dealers guilty of mis- 
branding or mus-labelling fabrics or gar- 
ments and educating women to insist 
upon quality and endurance rather than 
on mere finish, color and cut. 

Markets For Products Of the Home 

The Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association has some practical 
words to say about “successful markets.” 
They begin with production and the 
product must be of good quality and some- 
thing for which there is a demand. The 
onal producer can build up a select 
private trade among those willing to order 
in advance by offering a better quality of 
goods than can be bought in the open mar- 

ets. 

Think carefully about what you have 
to sell—butter, eggs, poultry, frmt and 
vegetables (fresh andcanned,) maple sugar 
candy, cake, jellies, marmalades an 
handiwork of all kinds. Whatever you 
have to offer, try to make it better than 
can be made elsewhere. Pack and label 
it neatly 

Sometimes there is a good market in a 
nearby village or city. One’s own door- 
step, if on an automobile road, is a good 
salesroom. Fresh fruit, cold drinks, sand- 
wiches, ete., can be sold to tourists con- 
veniently by placing a booth, or even a 
table near the road 

In order to bring producer and con- 
sumer together the Association is getting 
out a folder four times a year giving a list 
of women who have jellies, flower seeds, 
canned vegetables and other products for 
ae ae may be sent direct by parcel 
pos 
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In Store Everywhere 
—N.B.C. Goodness 


ROM small country 
shops to great city stores 
throughout the land there 
awaits constantly an ever- 





fresh, ever-appetizing and 
ever-reliable supply of 
National Biscuit Company 
products to appea! to a 
nation’s love of good things. 


There’s an N. B.C. product for every course and in- 
between occasion. You will buy these famous biscuit for 
their nourishing wholesomeness, You will eat more and 
more of them because they are so positively tempting. 
They solve many a baking and serving problem because 
they are always and everywhere at your instant command. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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80 Glasses 
From One 
Package 


A package of Hires Household 
Extract—25c at your grocer’s, a yeast 
cake and some sugar. These will 
make 40 pints or 80 glasses of the 
best rootbeer you ever tasted. And 
it’s so easy to make, 


The actual juices of roots, barks, 
herbs, berries—and pure cane sugar 
make Hires Household Extract pure 
and healthful. 


Our special airtight, patent 
bottle stoppers keep the 
fizz from escaping until 
you are ready to 
drink. Ydur 

: grocer has 
them. 










é 
package. It brings 
you the genuine 
Hires Household Extract. 


THE CHARLES E,. HIRES COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ma 
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KEGASIN 






THE INSTANT-GAS Makes summer cooking a 
pleasure. Gives you gas any- 
OlL BURNER where, everywhere, in any 
stove or range. Everybody knows gas means 
cleaner, cheaper cooking and a cooler kitchen. 
Saves hours of time and loads of dirt. Start your 
stove with a turn of the wrist, turn high or low 
to suit and stop with another turn of the wrist. 
FITS ANY CO Different models for different 
OR WOOD STOVE stoves. Just set it in the firebox. 
: Put in or taken out in ten 
minutes No damage to stove. Simple, safe, 
odorless, lasts a . +4 ~ Money-back guarantee. 
The Instant-gas Oil Burner 
SAVES MONEY makes its own gas from coal oil 
(kerosene) at one sixth the cost of city gas. 
Much cheaper than coal or wood. ause of 
persect regulation the Instant-gas Oil Burner 
Cooks and Bakes Better than coal or wood 
in the same stove, No coal or wood to carry 
no ashes, no chopping, shoveling or starting of 
fires. Greatest woman-saver in the world, 
Write for 30 day trial offer and free literature 
telling how Uncle Sam burns oil. 


AGENTS] INTERNATIONAL HEATING Co. 
Wael “St.tovlaMa 





IF YOU LIKE MUSIC 


i “Play While you Pay” plan. Free ‘ 
j lesson certificate with each in- 
A| strument, 


Learn To Play 


| in bands and orchestras from Jenkins’ 
band and orchestra books, First vio 

fa| cornet books free. WRITE TODAY, simply 

‘a) send name, a post card will do, for 185 page 
fully illustrated catalog, easy payment plan 
and free instruction system. 
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HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb pe, N.Y, 
Read the advertisements in this issue 











STANDARDS OF HEALTH IN 
CHILDREN 

In order to attain the standards of 
health in the child between the ages of 
two and four as outlined in the last 
article, it is necessary for the parent to 
recognize certain defects that may be 
present at this age and to know the most 
rational way of remedying them, as they 
may imperil the health of the child. Of 
these defects, none has more far-reaching 
consequences than mouth breathing. 

Mouth breathing is caused by some ob- 
struction in the nose and throat. This 
obstruction may be in the nose proper, 
due to enlarged bones or a bent bone in 
the middle of the nose. It may be caused 
by tonsils that cut off the air in the throat 
but by far the most common cause of 
mouth breathing is a little growth, called 
an adenoid, in the back of the throat, ~~ 
above the soft palate. The adenoid is 
glandular tissue very similar to the tonsils 
and is sometimes called “the tonsil of 
the pharynx.” If this tissue swells, it cuts 
off all the air between the nose and the 
throat, and the child has to depend upon 








Any Stove 
Cook - 


the air he gets thru his mouth. The air 
taken into the lungs thru the mouth is 
not properly warmed or prepared and the 
child gradually loses the power of deep 
and proper breathing, probably because 
the lungs cannot enjoy the air as it is 
given them from the mouth. Whatever 
the cause of mouth breathing, it brings 
about certain definite results: First, a dull 
face; second, deformed teeth and jaw; 
third, deformed chest; fourth, restless 
sleep, and as a result of this a bad nervous 
system. 

The normal shape of the jaw depends 
oe the pull of the cheek muscles, and 
when these muscles are constantly re- 
laxed, which happens when a child 
breathes thru his mouth, the upper jaw 
becomes narrow, the roof of the mouth be- 
comes a high arch, and there is not room in 
the jaw for the teeth. Hence, they come 
in crooked, do not fit together properly, 
and the child cannot chew well. In ad- 
dition to this, the child is unlovely in 
appearance. 

Restless sleep may be caused by the 
dryness that results from the mouth 
being open. The open mouth permits 
evaporation, which would not take place 
were the mouth closed. The child’s rest- 








lessness is not only very bad for him, but 
also reacts on the mother. Many a mother 
has said to me that the first good night’s 
sleep she has had was after the child’s 
adenoids had been taken out. Often 
parents, noticing mouth breathing, simply 
tell the child to shut his mouth. This is 
not wise, because with the mouth shut 





fal the child can get no air. He can breathe 
# properly only after the obstruction is 


removed. In skilled hands the removal of 


Aiadenoids means about three minutes’ 


work, three or four swift motions being 
sufficient to scrape out the back of the 
nose and open the way for unobstructed 
breathing. After the nose has been cleared, 
it is the duty of the parent to teach the 
child nasal breathing, but it is manifestly 


‘@ unfair to ask a child to breathe thru his 


nose when he cannot do so. One rs 
method of training the muscles to hold 
the jaw in proper position after the opera- 
tion for adenoids is to paste up the mouth 
at night with courtplaster or adhesive 
plaster. Then the muscles learn to take 
up the work they should do and the child’s 
breathing becomes normal, — 

Perhaps next to mouth breathing the 
future efficiency of the child can be more 
imperiled by some trouble with the eyes 
than by any other correctible defect. 
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Excellent condition of casket proved 
vault had kept water out four years. 


The Clark Grave Vault 


Thoughts of death turn inevit- 
ably to the resting place of our 
loved one’s mortal remains. The 
moisture and seeping water of the 
grave penetrate vaults of brick, 
stone, concrete or weaker materials 
all too s00n, 

The Olark Grave Vault gives im- 
measurable comfort because it is 
built so that water can never enter 
nor thieves break in. It is an sir- 
tight hood of heavy, rust-resist: 
steel electrically welded and tes 
by 2% tons hydraulic pressure. 
Each vault is backed by 20 years 
success and guaranteed for 50 
years to come, 

Recommended and sold by cone 
ecientious undertaking firms. 


The Clark Grave Vault Co. 
Town and Starling Sts. | Columbus, Ohio 


*That For pictorial proofs, 
Rost in Pence address Dept B33. @ 

























43 
one-fourth the cost of city gas. Everybody knows 
‘gas means cleaner, cheaper, quicker cooking, and a 
Sines chpvelinn, nebies pnd drag ry — 
ing, shoveling, n 5 ves 
pF of work aad | loads of dirt. joomoke nor odor. 
You regulate heat with valves. Simple, safe, easily 
in or taken; out. Simply sets on grate. No 
Lasts a lifetime. 
TEN YEARS. 










'e to stove. 
users. IN USE 


















gallons kerosene equals more than 
ninety-seven pounds of coal. 


Oliver Oil-Gas Burner & Machine Co., 
2012 Pine St., St, Louis, Mo, e 
Western Shipments From San Francisco. 


RUNS ON KEROSENE 


ol or n ere 
Genuine comfort and relief in the 
heat d. 






one 
efficiency. This fan is ideal for 
the sick. It is a proved success, 
quiet and convenient and runsany- 
Wisi aptiags witea” Bist 
Season, Three models. ‘Three sizes. 
LAKE BRERZE MOTOR CO. 











Patronize Our Advertisers and Save Money. 
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This is particularly true of crossed eyes 
or eyes that are said to “squint.” If not 
corrected, crossed eyes become blind with- 
in a few years, for the wee y | reason : 






One small spot in the back of the eye is 
fitted to receive light. If the eye rolls in 
or out, the parallel rays of light passing 
thru.the pupil of the eye strike at one 
side or the other of this sensitive spot and, 
if it is not ealled upon to do its work, this 
spot loses the power of seeing. Formerly 
we had in our minds the idea that 
crossed eyes had to be ——s upon 
—cut, sewed, or otherwise changed. Now 
we know that this is not necessary ex- 
cept when the sight has been lost and the 
adult wishes the eye straightened so that 
his appearance may be improved. Little 
children with crossed eyes must be fitted 
with proper glasses, which will cure the 
trouble if applied early enough and worn 
steadily. It is evident that if a crossed 
eye is neglected and the sight is_ lost, 
the child’s efficiency is reduced one 
half. ] 
Another sign of eye trouble in these wearers of my Carhartt’s. 

little people is the scabby, somewhat in- I want to shake them by 
flamed, eyelid. The eye lashes look broken > the hand and 
and thin. This is a condition of inflamma- SON tell them of 
tion in the eyelid and is most often due i y, : my apprecia- 
to eye strain. These little children do not | tion of their 
react to eye strain with headache, as do 

older persons; eg Pages their imperfec- 


TEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 
$10,000. 


in 8% Preferred Stock 
FREE in the Hamilton 
Carhartt Cotton Mills 


I want to become person- 
ally acquainted with all 
























loyalty to me 
for more than 
tion of vision by this scabby condition of a quarter of a 
the eyelid, and by aero Do not as- 
sume that the scowling child is “grouchy.” 
Find out why he scowls and correct in 
early life the eye strain which may later 
wreck his nervous system.—Dr. Caroline 


Hedger. 


OUTING FOR FARM GIRLS 
County organizations of the Y. W.C. A. 
have been ipvdianing so rapidly during 
the past year that the North Central 
Field Committee has decided to give the 
girls of lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota a still better chance to 
learn what Y. W. C. A. work may mean 
to their locality. They are being given an 
opportunity this summer to meet in a 
central camp to exchange idéas and discuss 
the needs of their various communities. 
The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion has acquired a tract of land on West 
Okoboji lake near Milford, Iowa, and 
erected simple buildings which will ac- 
commodate two hundred girls. From 
June 2ist until September 6th, eight 
different groups of young women will |E 
occupy this North Central Field Camp at |} 
Breezy Point. 
The Association wishes especially to|} 
reach those towns and rural communities 
where there are no organizations for girls 
or to cooperate with organizations al- 
ready in running order. The program 
presented at the session from July 24- 
31 will be particularly adapted to farm 
women and girls. The county Y. W.C. A., 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire, state agricultural 
extension work, Red Cross, community 
nursing, nature study, and home decora- 
tion are some of the topics which will be 
discussed to give those present an idea 
of the many forms of activity which ma 
be linked up to country life to make it 
more attractive and more worth while. 
Five large dormitories, ten cottages, 
and a large dining hall, all electrically 
lighted and provided with running water, 






century. 


I want togive 
« share of my 
business, a 
part of rd profits, free to the taousand longest continued 
wearers of my Carhartt’s. 

Will you help me find these men? 


I want you send me your name and address. I want you to 
tell me how long you have been a continued wearer of my, 
Carhartt’s. 

I have made many thousand friends du my quarter of a 
century of what I hope has been square dealing, battling for or-' 
ganized labor and sanitary working conditions. 


Write me at any address given below, your letter will surely; 
reachme. Ask for registration blank, fill itin, and if you are 
among the thousand oldest wearers, one share of 8% preferred 
stock (par value Ten Dollars $10.00) in the Hamilton Carhartt 
Cotton Mills will be issued .n your name free of all charges or 
obligations. This offer expires September Ist. Positively no 
entries after this date. 
























Sincerely, 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 


DETROIT, MICH. CARHARTT, S.C. DALLAS, TEXAS 
ATLANTA, GA, ROCK HILL, S. C. ELBERTON, GA. 
ROCK HILL, S. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TORONTO, CANADA VANCOUVER, B. C. CANADA' 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 






















Buy 
Dealers’ Cost Prices Y 
You can buy your tires direct from us at } 
Dealers’ Prices — a sa ‘ 







will furnish accommodations for the girls EE oct big bs ‘ 
and the secretaries in charge. Music : cere see =F : 
pageants, outdoor games, boating, and ; PIONEER TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 





swimming will make up an important part 
of the week’s program. : 
The Y. W. C. A. secretaries in charge 
of the camp wish to urge farm girls and 
women to make a special effort to attend 
the camp from July 24-31. Registrations 





should be made as early aspossible. All / eh a: 
those interested should write to the North 1 ~ rt Lan 

Central Field Committee of National FREE (io wondertel fay Prose and howto sosrsie Te: 
Board of the Y. W. C. A., 425 N. W. THREADER PHESS CO. 1921 Kan. 


“+a Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 








Successful Farmers appreciate Successful 
Farming. We try to make our cievien help> 
ful to progressive farm foiks. 
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HAVE YOU SUGAR FOR CANNING? 


Are Your Jars, Tops and Rubbers Properly Tested for Flaws? 


By MERLE McGIRR 


ANY housewives are questioning the advisability of 
canning fruits this year because of the increased cost of 
sugar and the difficulty in getting it at any price. The 

question is easily answered. Commercial canning factories 
have all summer been engaged in a desperate effort to can 
enough fruits to meet next winter’s demands. True, they 
are able to buy sugar in quantity and 
thus secure lower rates, but they like- 


fruit which would not otherwise be available. _ rae 
If you are unable to secure sugar or you think the price is 
prohibitive and if you do not care to can as many jars without 
sugar as you ordinarily would, do not allow the others to stand 
idle but fill them with vegetables. Water is plentiful and there 
is no shortage in salt. These are the only additions when can- 
ning vegetables and one has some con- 

solation in knowing that there is more 





wise have an enormous investment in 
canning plants which the housewife 
does not have, their labor charges are 
tremendous while the housewife can do 
her canning at odd times, and they 
have to buy the fruits they can while 
the great bulk of home canned fruit 
is grown at home and is a dead loss 
unless canned. Thousands of tons of 
surplus fruit will rot this summer be- 
cause housewives hesitate over using 
sugar at the present price. It may seem 
like reckless expenditure to buy sugar 
in. quantity for home canning but in 
six months’ time it probably will have 
proved a big saving. 

Before you decide to cut fruits off 
your home canning list this summer 
vecause of the cost of sugar, figure up 
the cost of a hundred jars for all 
ingredients and compare it with the 
cost of an equal number of cans of 
commercial fruit. The saving in home 
canning will still be so large that 
there will be no doubt in your mind 
what course should be followed. 

The degree of sweetening can be 
reduced considerably without affecting 
the palatability of the fruit—in fact 
the delicate flavor is usually brought 
out better by reducing the sugar 
content. It is possible also to increase 
the amount of sweetening from a third 
to a half by adding white corn syrup. 








nourishment in a jar of vegetables than 
in an equal quantity of fruit. 

There are three main types of glass 
jars available to home canners altho 
several styles of each may be had. The 
first home canning jar to be placed on 
the market was the screw-top jar with 
which ones is en fam 
type is still very popular, especially 
al the Beet Ps who have been 
canning for a number of years and 
probably more screw - jars are sold 
even today than any other type altho 
others are rapidly increasing in popu- 
larity. It is extremely difficult, how- 
ever, to get good quality tops for these 
jars now-a-days because of the conger | 
and relatively high price of zine wit 
which good tops are made. Aluminum 
and other metals have been substituted 
but they do not have the wearing 
qualities of old zinc tops and many con- 
firmed screw top jar users are turning 
to the other jars as a result. To meet 
the objections of housewives to the 
metal tops coming in contact with the 
fruit, manufacturers brought out an 
improvement, consisting of a glass 
plate which is held in place by a 
grooved metal cover. 

Another good type is the spring- 
clamp jar of which there are several 
on the market. The third type of jar 
is the suction-seal in which a composi- 








The cost is much less per pound, it is 
available at any grocery store, and 
when used in connection with cane or 
beet sugar it imparts a smoothness to 
the canned ‘fruit that is not otherwise 
to be had. Honey and maple sugar are sometimes used as 
substitutes but the price is greater than for sugar itself and the 
quality of the canned fruit is not so good when these sub- 
stitutes are used. 

Systematic housewives carefully ascertain before they be- 
gin fruit canning how many jars they wish to use as dessert and 
how many are required for pies and other pastries. Sugar can 
be saved by using syrup only for the fruits desired for desserts 
and canning the remainder without sugar just as bakers do. 

It is frequently difficult to determine just how much syrup 
will be required for the fruit to be canned and this usually re- 
sults in a supply 
of syrup left over. 
Such syrup should 
be sealed in a jar 
and sterilized with 
the last lot of fruit 
and set aside for the 
next fruit to be 
canned. The writer 
has kept sugar 
syrup in this man- 
ner for several 
years. 

The housewife 


fingers, see i 


sugar for home 
canning need not 
despair for she can 
save the surplus 
fruits by canning 
without sugar. The 

rocess of canning 
is indentically the 
same as when can 
ning with sugar 
except that water is used instead of sugar p and the period 
of sterilizing is inereased twenty percent. Sugar may be added 
in the form of syrup when served or preferably two or three 
hours before serving. The quality will not be quite so good as 
when the sugar is cooked into the fruit during canning but there 
will be little appreciable difference and one will have canned 





With the top screwed down tight, 
pullthe rubber out of place at various 
points. If itslipsentirely back into 
position, the top is defective. 


After ot the top of the jar with the 
the top rocks. If it does it 
is defective and should be discarded. 


who cannot obtain . 


tion gasket fastened to the top takes 
the place of the usual rubber ring. 
While one. thus saves the cost of rub- 
bers, new topgare necessary each year 
so that the annual cost is really some- 
what higher than with the other jars altho one has the satis- 
faction of not being required to use old tops and the jars are 
easily packed because of the large opening. 
_ Jars and tops should be tested carefully before using and 
it is a saving of time to test al] jars and tops at the beginning 
of the season. All defective parts should beiimmediately de- 
stroyed to avoid any possibility of using them because one jar 
of spoiled food is worth more than any possible saving in the 
use of faulty equipment. It is something of atest of will power 
to do this at times but the rule is a wise one to follow. All 
jars should be looked over carefully for cracks and checks, 
especial attention 
+ given to 
the lip of the jar 
where the rubber is 
placed to make the 
seal. One should 
run s finger around 
this lip to locate 
flaws. Air bubbles 
in the jars are not 
oe ape pro- 
vided they are not 
so large as to 
weaken the jars. 
Examination of 
Jar tops is even 
more important 
than of the jars 
themselves because 
of the greater op- 
portunity for flaws 
and the difficulty 
in finding them. 
Jar tops should be 
inspected and dis- 
carded if they show any white, powdery substance of the under 
side. While this may not be harmful it is well not to take 
chances. The top should then be screwed down reasonably 
tight on a perfect jar without a rubber. Then the thumb nail 
or a pointed knife should be inserted between the top and the 
glass, care being taken not to bend the (Continued on page 87 





To tighten the wire bail, remove it 
from its hinges and bend slightly by 
pressing with both thumbs on the 
middle of the wire. 
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Almost 3,000 Bargains in 


Montgomery 
Ward’s 









































B* this time you should have received our 
Midsummer Sale Book. If you have not, 
please write us for a copy; but use your neigh- 
bor’s meanwhile. Our prices—always low—are re- 
duced more sharply than usual in this great sale. 
Sound values at cut prices distinguish every 
page of this 152-page book. The range of offer- 
ings is large—dry goods, shoes, clothing, kitchen 


utensils, household equipment, farm imple- 
ments, furniture, phonographs, auto tires and accessories, 
paints and oils, hardware, drugs, jewelry, baggage, grocer- 
ies—nearly every kind of merchandise incommon demand. 


Order Now—Sale Ends August 31 


You should order promptly if, you want to realize on 
the savings made possible by this Sale. You can make your dollar 
bring you 100 cents in value every time. 








Always remember that our guarantee of “Satisfaction or Your Money If your copy of 
Back” means just what it says. Ifafter you haveordered goods you this book has 
do not find them 100% up to your expectations, return them. We aoe —_ 
will not only refund the purchase price, but will pay the cost of ee ERE 
transportation both ways. copy at once. 
We suggest that you order early. Our stocks are large—but some- Gino 
times the demand on certain lines exceeds our expectations. 





152 pages of money-saving offers like these: 
Misses’ Flowered Voile Dress Women’s Brogue Effect Oxfords 


See Page 24 of Sale Book for this lower-than- $198 Seo Rack Cover sf Sele Book See siscad ether $489 


wholesale-price bargain. Order by No. 15M&8715 shoe bargains. Order by No, 24M196. Women's 
for dress in Rose; by No. 15 M8717 for Blue. @ Brogue Etiect Dark Brown Walking Oxfords— 


5 Per Pair 
becoming dress of floral voile, youthful Sta teed sizes, 2% to 8—widths, D. E. or EE. Splendidly 
with smart knife-plaited organdie frills providing a fashioned from rich brown kid-finished leather. Strong 


charming touch of color at neck and sleeves. Self- but light in weight, and cool. The vogue in New York 
material sash at back. Visible pearl button closing. and Chicago. Imagine getting this kind of smart, dur- 
Sizes, 7 to 14 years. Shipping weight, 1 pound. able footwear = $4.89 per pair. Shipping weight, per 


Wise mothers will eagerly grasp this extraordinary pair, 1% poun 


bargain. Sale price, each $1.98. B e 
ell Sleeve Slip-Over Sweater 
Royal Aluminum Set y+ See Page 80 of Sale Book for this bargain in $759 





Book — latest style Sweater. Sizes, 36 to 44 

Sioa tite. on — Set of R Orse, Me $ 39 in three shades: 31349454—American Seaman 

ee SS Se eee 31M9455 — Chinese Blue; 31M9456 vod 
Wiese, Coste bus @ tlle mere See oe abe Beautiful bell 3 dip-aven, i ans ool po oe 
Bg es wae . sos mauice, pan: and ys fitti with vith wide ye flowing 
and 1%-qt. pudding pan. Nests into one complete pan ripple ski ne iene woman —< have one of these 
when not in use. Purest and best aluminum. Shipping ay carmen wa en ie surprising price o 
weight, 324 pounds. Where can you get equal value $7.59. Shipping t, about 1% pounds. 


for 


* Jap Sik Embroidered Waists 


See Page 22 of Sale Book for Jap Silk Weiste at ut $ 98 
esale cost! The silk was bought in page 
met cha wg - at half the price demanded Sodas 
7 Number 15318673 for White; No. 13448675 for 
Bick: 0. 15M8677 for Flesh. Smart tailored model. 
pront nt pancl € uisitely embroidered. New style sailor col- 
's of self-material. Why not buy at least 





The Kiddies’ _Deligit—A Toddle Bike 
ee, e 95 of Be. $ 25 
FSi. eer 2 fe cane 225 


ry from 2 to 4 years old. 

without touching feet to floor or sidewalk. Pe bike steers 
easily. Well made of pA nee wood. Wooden 
wheels. No sharp corners to injure child. Length, 18 
inches; height to top of seat, 12 aches; ~~: bee 
8 pounds. Special Mid-Summer Sale Price, $2.25. 





al x these r-y-4 98. Shi t, 13 ° ° 
Fg - —_— Young America All-Wool Boys’ Suits 
, od ‘ Seo Fess SY of Sele Busts Sor ite maeiee 

Young America High School Suits ay \merica Sai al we 91595 
See Page $8 of Sale Book for thie and d¢ 75 uilt for both style Choice of 5 Se" %s tyre. 
other Youths’ Fall Suit bargains. reer Oy shades: No. 39M.324—Brown Cassi mere; $1 795 
No. 39M 308 for this suit made of Olive All- No. 39 M336—Brown and Maroon Cassimere; 
Wool Cassimere, or No. 39M312 in Brown. Ages, 15 to No. 39M340—Navy Blue Serge; No. Sizes 13 to 18 yrs. 
19 years, inclusive. Chest, 31 to 35 inches. Smart, 39M328—Olive Cassimere; No. 39M332—Gray and 
double-breasted two-button coats. Guaranteed Gibraltar Olive Cassimere.. Single-breasted coat, with four 
serge lining in shade to match outer material. Haircloth ° kets, detachable belt and tucked back. Lined with 
coat fronts assure suit will maintain its stylish shapeli- raltar guaranteed curl Made with hair cloth 
ness. Ail strain points bar tacked to prevent ripping. interlinings to prevent curling or breaking. Knickers are 
Five-button vest. Trousers have cuffs and side, watch a ~ and all points of strain re-enforced or bar 
and hip kets. Unquestionably worth dollars more tacked prevent ripping. Shipping weight, about 
than $24.75. Shipping weight, about 5 pounds. 3% ——_- 








~ Montgomery Ward ¥— 


{s faction Guaranteed or Your Money Back) 
CHICAGO KANBAS CITY FORT WORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 


Please Write House Nearest You 











S ome — 
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A HANDSOME DOILY IN PINEAPPLE 
DESIGN 
Hem linen center for firm edge and 
over same with single crochet, closely 


spaced. This gives the foundation for 
the lacy edge. Use 50 or 60 crochet cot- 
ton. 


Ist row—* 1 d. c. in each of 3 succeeding 
sts. Ch. 3, skip 1 st. and repeat from 
all way round. 

2nd row—* 3tc, 3ch.3tc, all into 
space formed between groups of 3 in Ist 
row, 6 ch, skip 1 space and repeat from * 
all way ve 

3rd row—*3 t. c. 3 ch. 3 t. c. into space 
in center of fan of 2nd row, ch. 5, 8 t. c. 
into space in next fan, ch. 5 and repeat 
from * all way round. 

4th row—*3 t. c. 3 ch. 3 t. c. into space 
in fan, 6 ch. fasten with s. c. between Ist 
and 2nd t. c. in next fan, ch. 5 fasten be- 
tween next 2 posts, ch. 5 fasten in top of 
4th post, ch. 5 fasten between 5th and 6th, 
ch. 5 fasten between 6th and 7th, ch. 5 
fasten between 7th and 8th. This should 
form 5 loops of 5 ch. each along top of big 
fan and is the beginning of the pineapple 
motif. Ch. 6 and repeat from * all way 
round. 

5th row—* 3 t. c. 3 ch. 3 t. c. in top of 
fan, 6 ch. fasten in Ist loop of pineapple, 
ch. 5 fasten, and so on across the 5 loops. 
Ch. 6, and repeat from * all way round. 

6th row—* 8 t. c. into top of fan, 6 ch. 
fasten in top of Ist loop, ch. 5 fasten in 








next, and so on across all loops. Ch. 6 
and repeat from * all way round. 


7th row—* 2 t. c. into top of 1st part of 


fan, ch. 2, 2 t. c. between 2nd and 3rd| Eg 
posts, ch. 2, 1 t. c. between 4 and 5, ch. 2, }; 


1 t. c. into same, chain 2, 2 t. c. between 
6 and 7, ch. 2, 2 t. ¢. into top of 8th, ch, 
6, fasten in top Ist loop, ch. 5, fasten and 
so on across all loops, ch. 6 and repeat 
from * all way round. 

8th row—* 2 t. c. ch. 4, 2 t. c. into Ist 
space between double posts, ch. 4, 10 t.c. 
into space between single posts ch, 4,2 t.c. 
ch. 4, 2 t. c. in last space between double 
»osts, 6 ch. fasten in top Ist loop, 5 ch. 
asten into next loop, 6 ch. repeat from 














* all way round.! 











July, 1920 





A Story $ 
Worth*®}000 “to YOU -ttidden Here! 
UST think of getting $3000.00 in cash—all at one time— 


for just a few minutes’ thought and absolutely no work 
—no obligation. 


You can win it. Send in the best answer to the 
Eveready Daylo $10,000.00 Picture Contest and the 
$3000.00 is yours. For the next best answer the prize is 
$1000.00. 102 other prizes $500.00 to $10.00 all to be 
paid in cash, 

On June Ist go to the store of a Daylo dealer. See the 
picture in the window. Study it—let it tell you a story. 
Secure a Contest Blank from the dealer, write your answer 
and send it in. If your answer is the best you get the 
$3000.00. Nothing could be simpler. 


Start on the first day of the contest. Send in as many 
answers as you wish. Go after that $3000.00 hard. 


List of Prizes Contest Conditions 
. Answers will be j 
PV First Prize $909 Complete Contest Riles are ther shnoetne ied, 
1 Second Prize 1008 Printed C t Bl must contain not more than 
5 Prizes—$500 each 1500 vinted on Contest Blank, = 12" weeds. Fi 
4 Prizes—$250 each 1000 Ask Daylo Dealers for Them, words count as one word. 
5 Prizes—$200 each 1000 two Solitons 






10 Prizes—$100 each 1000 selected by the judges for 
10 Prizes—$ 5Oeach 500 fah Sn ' sey pth fall amount of 
ends Mi August 


50 Prizes—$ 1Oeach 500 FF 10000*inCash Prizes 


J04 Prizes Total $10,000 





A-3117 











Daylo Dealer's Windows 











Seid bs weighs po Products 


* Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
andstorms. Made from Apollo-Keystone Sheets. 


APoLio-KEYsTONE Copper Stee! Ga) vanized Sheets are the most durable 

rust-resistant sheets man nequaled forDalverts, Bilos, Fanks. 

a te Ed a ee 
ne ow ar eystone r 

superior for Roofing Tin Plates. for Hotter Dabdings’ booklet. 





5, Highest quality— 
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9th row—* 2 t. c. 3 ch. 2 t. ¢. all into 


space in first fan, 4 ch. 6 t. c. with 2 chain |. 


between, spaced along fan of 10 spokes, 


4 ch. 2 t. c. 3 ch. 2 t. c. into space in last K 3 


fan, 6 ch. fasten in top of pineapple motif, 
6 ch. repeat from * all way round. 

10th row—* 3 d. c. 3 ch. 3 d. g. in top 
of first fan, 2 ch. 2 d. c. into next s ‘ 
2 ch. repeat six times across top of fan, 
forming 7 clusters of 2 d. c. 3 d. c. 3 ch. 
3 d.c. in bet of last fan, and repeat from 
* across each scallop all way round. 

Finishing Edge—* ch. 9, fasten back 
into 4th st. to form picot, ch. 3 fasten 
into top of ist open space, repeat from 
star all way round to form finish.—Mrs. 
C. N. Pierce. 














Simple boiling of fruit juices isn’t mak- 
ing jelly. To get fine quality, something 
more than boiling is necessary. The fruit 
juice must contain acid, sugar, water and 

ctin each in the proper proportions be- 

ore jelly will fill the requirements one 
usually puts to it. It must be of clear, 
sparkling color, of tender texture so one 
can cut it with a spoon, and of sufficient 
consistency to hoid its shape, yet soft 
enough to quiver nicely. 

Pectin is the fundamental cause for 
gy setting or becoming gelatinous. 

t is a form of fruit gelatine distributed 
widely and in varying quantities in most 
fruits and even in some vegetables. It is 
more abundant in slightly under-ripe 
than ripe or over-ripe fruits, and for this 
reason slightly green grapes are more apt 
to give the novice jellymaker no dis- 
appointments in her first ~—— As 
the fruits ripen they may not “jell,” first, 
because the pectin has disappeared and 
changed to a non-gelatinous, soluble sub- 
stance, just as sugar in ripe fruits may be 
converted to alcohol and partly to an 
acid; and, second, because pectin must 
have an acid to set it, and this may not 
be present in large enough amounts to 
bring such about. Green fruits have 
not only larger quantities of pectin, but 
also better proportion of acid to pectin, 
and give no great trouble in jellymaking. 

en pectin sets it takes up a certain 
amount of water and a definite quantity 
of sugar. Too much water means that 
it won’t solidify, and too much sugar 
means crystals and a gritty product. The 
desired smoothness can come only when 
right amounts of each constituent are 
carefully blended. { 

Different fruits have different pectin 
content, so to know just how much sugar 
to use, the so-called “pectin test” gives 
the best information. The more pectin 
present in the juice, the more sugar one 
can add. This test is simple and 1s made 
as follows: To one tablespoonful of cool 
fruit juice add equal amount of 95 per 
cent grain alcohol. The pectin, which is 
insoluble in alcohol, will settle out. If it 
gathers into a lump readily and can be 
scooped out with a spoon there is enough 
pectin to use sugar in proportion of one 
to one. With less pectin but three-fourths 
pound of sugar should be taken to a pound 
of juice. With only scarce pectin that 
won’t form a ball, half aspound of sugar 
per pound of liquid will be enough. Too 
much sugar for the fruit gelatine gives 
grittiness. 

Too much water is equally as trouble- 
some as the surplus sugar. It must be 
boiled off and will doubtlessly produce 
the bad qualities just mentioned. Enough 
water should be used to extract the fruit 
juice on short boiling, for the pectin test 
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“Jeweled Ingersoll R adiolite, “6? 


A WATERBURY Radiolite is the 12-size jeweled Ingersoll 
that tells time in the dark. It is the stylish small-sized 
watch so much in vogue nowadays. Note, too, the antique bow 
and crown and the graceful proportioning of the stem. 


You can choose either a regulation black dial or an attrac- 


tive “‘silver’’ dial. 


The Radiolite dial makes the Waterbury a 24-hour-a-day 
watch. Night and day—it is always on the job. Under your 
pillow at night it glows you the time without your turning on 
the light or striking a match. Outdoors at night it tells you 
the time as clearly as it does in the city drawing room. 

Though the refined design of the Waterbury suits it to dress 
wear, its solid, sturdy construction makes it a reliable timepiece 
for all around service. Call at an Ingersoll dealer’s today and 
see this watch. Look for the store with the Ingersoll display. 


The price of the Waterbury Radiolite is only $6.25 (either 


black or silver dial). 


Plain dial, same movement, $5.50 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Montreal 











Often take orders for Gozen pairs in family. Perma- 
Sage iether Saeueaem as eh 
wil pay any maa or woman ‘6 handie tis ine “Notas 

at once. This is the 


season of the year Write yuleh tow 
Thomas Hosiery Co., 3671 Elk St.. Dayton. O. 


sate ee oe 
Benjamin W. Bogue, 1419 Bogue Building, lndinanpeic 








J2o-San, Rolling x 
Bath Tub AYE 4A 


a white enamel tub, ni 


tank. Oloses up in space 
uare. On castors—rollitanywhere 
eater attachment for kerosene, 
heats quickly, 


ueclgeserges. er nens 
Hilt ame, Guanctaed 
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Only guaranteed advertisements ap- 
pear in pages of Successful Farming 
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Manoun : 
_ 4, Us — 


“The Little Nurse for L ittle Ills” 


E knew no better—but it 
hurt just as bad, He 
fretted till Mother applied 


“‘Mentholatui 


olalum 


Always made under this signature “ 


Next morning he was as good 
as new. He learned his lesson 
—and so did the family. They 
found out too, that Mother 
knows what to do—every time, 
Mentholatum is good for sti 
and bites of insects too—gent 
and antiseptic. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25¢; jars, 25¢, Soc, $1. 

















quick for samples of Zanol 
Drink py flavors. 


pay. Costs less than 
glass. 


Make $200 a Month ) 


Greatest Agents’ proposition ,° 


$200 last month.” 
ry Prohi 





will doubl income.” 
Take orders every day. j 


going fast. Write 
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can’t be given to uncooked juice. Like 
laundry starch it_must “gather” or thick- 
en by heating in water. In case of the 
more juicy fruits such as currants, grapes 
raspberries and blackberries, one pound 
or pint of water to four of fruit is the prop- 
er halenees while for apples, crabapples 
quinces and more solid fruits, one pound 
of water to two of fruit is correct. These 
should be boiled only long enough to get 
the juice out, but leave the liquid bulk 
and pectin unchanged. ‘ 

Were we to classify common fruits for 
jelly-making purposes, the following list 
would result: First, those too low in 
pectin, but correct in acid, including 
strawberries, pineapples, cherries, peaches 
and rhubarb. Second, pectin and acid 
in good proportion, as in apples, crab- 
apples, raspberries» blackberries, cur- 
rants, gra gooseberries, oranges, 
lemons a ge and third, enough 
pectin, but not acid, such as pears and 
quince. 

Jelly can be made from the first group 
by taking ctin from fruits having lots 
of this substance and combining with 
those fruits not so well provided. mon 
and orange peels serve well as the pectin 
base to be Revseel by other fruits that 
will not jell of their own accord. 

The inner white part is separated from 
the yellow rind and ground in a food chop- 
per. One pound of this mixed with two 
pounds of water and four tablespoonsful 
of lemon juice is left stand for fifteen min- 
utes. To this addjtwo pounds more water, 
boil ten minutes, let stand over night 
and boil again. it must then be cooled 
strained and may be bottled, sterilized 
and sealed for future use. 

For strawberries, pineapples and rhu- 
barb, use one-half pint of juice, one-half 
pint of stock pectin and one pound of 
sugar.—William Albrecht. 


WHEN CHERRIES ARE RIPE 
Individual Cherry Pudding 
Sift together 1 pint of flour, 2 heaping 
teaspoonsful of behing powder, 1 heaping 
tablespoonful of sugar and a pinch of salt. 


= | Rub in 1 heaping tablespoonful of butter 


or lard, and then add sufficient milk to 
make a stiff batter. Grease cups, put in a 
layer of stoned, sweetened cherries, then a 
layer of batter, and so on until cups are 
three-fourths full. Steam for half an hour. 
The pudding may be baked instead, but 
steaming gives better results. Serve with 
any preferred pudding sauce. 
Cherry Mound 

Boil one cupful of rice, so that each 
— stands out distinctly. It should be 

ry and not mushy. Spread a layer on a 
serving dish and over the rice spread a 
thick eet of stewed, sweetened cherries, 
which have been drained of their juice. 
Then put on a smaller layer of rice, a 
still smaller one of cherries, and so on, 
till it comes to a point at the top, forming 
a well defined mound. Serve with the 
juice thickened with a little corn starch. 

Cherry Ambrosia 

Dissolve one Pa of cherry gelatine 
in one pint of hot water and when par- 
tially congealed stir in one cupful of 
stewed sweetened cherries drained of 
juice. Pare and cut into small pieces 
two juicy oranges. Place in a glass dish 
a layer of oranges, next a layer of shredded 
cocoanut, and then a layer of the par- 
tially congealed gelatine. Continue the 
layers in this order, having the last layer 
gelatine. Serve with a thin custard or 
with cream. 

Dutch Cake 

Line a shallow pan with a thin sheet of 
rich biscuit dou Cover with a thick 
layer of stoned cherries, sprinkle well with 
sugar and bake until done. Make a cus- 
— 2 two = « i Byry well- 

n , two tablespoo of su 

a pinch of salt and one tesapsenfel of 
vanilla and pour over the cherries. Re- 





Americas Products Co.,2156American Bidg., Cincinaati, 0. 
Patronize our advertisers and save money. 


turn to the oven just long enough for the 
custard to set.—E. C. Armbruster.', 














And Dress Shoes at $4.69 


A Blow at Profiteering 


for a pair 


$2.4 of real 


honest built work 
shoes, Sounds im- 
possible but it is 
trueand the best part 
of it is that you do 
not have to send 
any money to 
prove it. Let 
us tell 
you 
how 
we 
can 
do 
this. 
You know that shoes are going up every day. 
also you know that when you buy thousands of 
pairs of shoes at one time the prices are 
considerably lowef. 


The dress shoe we are facing at $4.89. cat 














think of it, $4.89 for a dress 
self is the greatest bargain 
of the season, but in ad- 
dition with every pair of 
dress shoes sold we will 
sella of these work 
shoes for A price 
that sounds like thedays 
petere os war, Im 
or a total expenditure 
of $7.37, actually 
less than the value 
of the dressshoes 
you will have 
two pairs of 
shoes, 
















Send No Money, Just Send Your 


and pay your postman $7.37 and when the 
shoes will 


We Positively Cannot Soll Either Pair 


When be to mention required 
on each pair o p bom come 


WOLPER’S, cuicaco 
Dept.50 1201-1209 Ven Buren St. 


MOTORISTS 
REPAIR | You Need This Free Book 


Why spend dollars for repairs 
when cenis will do? Write for free 










































Booklet ‘*‘S’’ and learn how 
SMOOTH-ON IRONCEMENT No. 1 
(30c in 6-02. cans 50c in 1 Ib.cans at Hardware 
and AutoSupply stores) will save : 
you money. By mail add 4 
be for postage. om > 
SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO.” fe Sip 04 
Jersey City, N.J.,U.S.A. TAN he. N 
No Matter Where y ties. 
the Leak SMOOTHON . 
Will Stop It. ’ Za 
MorrTo 
ROLLER 
CHAIN 
EVATOR 
[> STRONGEST: 


















or tor 
Preliminary Exam ination. 
ences. Best results. Prom os 

Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St. ,Washington, D.C. 
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FOR THE PICNIC LUNCH BASKET 
Cake, fresh fruit and sandwiches are 
after ail, 


the most satisfactory sort of ; 
eatables for a picnic lunch. cake | f 
should, of course, be as fresh as the fruit— | § 
and picnic cake is so easy to make that it | § 
may be made at the last moment. It|— 
mer be taken in layers and put together | § 
with any filling, or baked in a flat cake, | fj 


iced marked off in little squares. 
Picnic Cake 


A cup and a half of flour, a cup of sugar, | § 


nsful of baking powder and 


two teaspoo: alk 
pinch of salt, all sifted into a bowl. Break | § 


two in a cup and fill the cup with 
snilk. Ad 


d five tablespoonsful of melted | # 
butter to dry ingredients. Beat the bat-|§ 


ter smooth with a large sized egg beater. 
Picnic Eggs . 


Twelve eggs, salt and t 
tablespoons of meat chopped ‘very e 


four teaspoons of vinegar, four table- 


ns of catsup or Worcestershire sauce. 
Boll eggs hard. 


, Shell, cut across in halves, |B 
removing yolks, mash yolks and add the |§ 
ther i ients. ix well, fill the|} 


0 
whites with the mixture and pin hal 


ives | B 
together with toothpicks. Place in glass | § 


jars to carry to picnic. 
Cheese 


Sandwiches 
Two ounces grated Parmesan cheese, | 
two ounces chopped celery, pepper to|f 
thick cream. | E 


taste, a little whipped or very ’ 
These sandwiches are rolled, and either 


hite or graham bread may be taken. 
Mix together the grated cheese and 


together. Slightly butter the bread 


spread with the mixture and form into| 


small rolls. 
Zephyrette Sandwiches 
Rub toa a small Neuchatel cheese, 


an ounce of butter, the yolks of two hard-| # 
boiled eggs, half a teaspoonful of paprika | § 


and spread between thin slices of bread, 


jar and serve on crisp, flaky crackers. 
Butternut Sandwiches 


Blanch and chop butternuts and mix/§ 
them with cream cheese, adding cream or | § 
oil to make the mixture smooth enough to | f 
spread. Season with salt, paprika and a|§ 
very little lemon juice and spread on thin | 


slices of brown or whole wheat bread. 
Sardine Sandwiches 


For this filling take the yolks of hard-| fl 
cooked e that have been mashed fine| 
and combined with sardines that have || 


been mashed to a paste, after the bones 
and skins have been removed. Lemon 
juice and minced stuffed olives make ex- 
cellent seasoning for these. Beat all 
together with cient warmed butter to 
make the mixture spread well. 
Filling — a ie Sandwich 

One cucumber and one green r 
run through the meat chopper ond aad 
inte a creamy paste wit onnaise 
dressing make the best of all fillings, 


HAVE YOU SUGAR FOR CANNING ? 
Continued from page 82 
top. If this can be done more easily 
in one place than another the top is de- 
fective. Another way to make this test 
is to put a rubber on the jar, screw down 
the top until it is reasonably tight, and 
pull the rubber from position at point 
after point as shown in Illustration 1. 
If it snaps back into place at any point 
the top is warped and should not be used. 
_ Spring come jar tops should be placed 
in position without a rubber and, with the 
| in the position shown in Illustra- 
tion 2, gently rocked to see if the to 
are warped. Then put a rubber on the 
fer, place top in position, and snap the 
into place. Tf it does not go in with 
Continued on page 91 


° ures 
SS cartri May be loaded and 
MD eirisee. detailed deseription of the 
cho: celery, season with pepper and | 
— with gufficient cream to bind it | i 


Country Boys 


d |Guaranteed (** 
Girls|Artices Given Away 


Act Promptly and Get Surprise Gift FREE 












and 


Crokinole Board 
et 
i 29 inches square, full 


i mt of 71 pieces furnished 
with board. 


Send coupon and get 
i= larger picture and full information 
ia about this fine offer. 





de An accurate and ae full 
‘ ooter. co 
information about our t Hamilton Rifle Off ‘d we'll cond 


our dandy plan for hel you earn it. 


Seneca Scout Camera Known 8 abe ayy bd 


N. Y. Takes fine pict 2 

f 

Work is Easy and Pleasant 
—We'll Help You 


We know you would like to have 


Farming 
zine—100 to 248 pages—farm folks 
are glad to subscribe when they see it. 


or else take to the picnic table in a glass | # To use the words of one of our sub- 


scribers, 8, T. Hughes, of Ohio, says: 
. Farming is a liberal edu- 











high zone 





at SOO OD 6 6 6» 6 6 6 hss 6S 8 


on the coupon below, check reward 
you want, and mail the coupon; 
or write usa letter. You'll 


short cartridgee—algo - 
BB’s. Has built-up etecl 


Ualceded in fall daylicht, “Connect 
0: n ight. i 
camera and Fa fm pal Xbot 


These Offers Also Good to Grown Folks LIVING IN THE COUNTRY | 





Read About 
Camera 
Below 


Uses standard roll-film 





ion about our offer. 
USE COUPON OR WRITE US A LETTER 








Successful Farming, Des M Iowa 

I have checked w the article I would like to have: 

0) Seneca Scout Camera 0 Game Board 
O Hamilton Hunting Rifle 

Send me, id, and without obligatio 
to me, larger pacture and pete of. the “article 
checked, complete information about your plan for 
hel me, and the Surprise Gift I am to have as a re. 
ward for promptness in replying to this advertisement. 








highwoneporge OUCCeSSful Farming § 
good only in E, T. MEREDITH, Publisher ‘* 


states shown in 
map at left. 


126 Success Bldg., DES MOINES, IA, 


o © '6 6+ 6 0 0 6.6. 6 6.) 8 @ 6 Od 0s 0 (dO rd 2 6 6 6 6 8:8 











This time of year 
it's a Sood idea 7 
to combine fresh pe Nuss ba 
fruit or berries 
with your morn=- 
ing, dish of 2 


Grape: 


The blend of flavor proves 
delightful and is in tune 
with June. 


“There's a Reason” | 








Nuts 
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IT7)T Our Youn} 
Pik ae) » 
<<) _/Mousekeeperg 

The Flirt 

What is a flirt? A flirt is a man or a 
woman who pays or receives continuous 
attentions to or from a member of the 
opposite sex, without meaning to marry 
the other contracting party. 

Mark, I say “continuous” attentions! 
The object of the period of courtship is to 
enable two young people to learn their 
fitness or unfitness for each other, and it 
is inevitable that mistakes in judgment 
shall occur, and one party or the other 
sometimes proves not to be what the fancy 
of the friend supposed. In such a case, 
immediate withdrawal is the only honor- 
able course, and has been pursued by 
many excellent young people, whom I do 
not in the least mean to censure. But this 
unfitness usually reveals itself in a com- 
paratively short time and enables the 
dissatisfied party to withdraw before the 
feelings of the other are irrevocably en- 
gaged. Even at the expense of heartache 
and mortification, this is preferable to 
years of wedded misery. 

What I mean is that which I once saw 
characterized as “playing at courtship,” 
the deliberate effort of a person, without 
matrimonial intention, to win the love of 
another. 

We will take the young man’s case. He 
will not be able to marry for at least five 
years. He knows it, but he sees a pretty, 
modest girl whom he likes, and pays her 
attention. She accepts, and he continues 
telling her he loves her in everything but 
words; perhaps even in speech, but the 
magic words ‘“‘Marry me,” which would 
define her position, are unspoken. Gradu- 
ally other young men take the hint, and 
cease to call upon her. People begin to 
make veiled allusions to her engagement. 
Bessie blushes and says little. What can 
she say? She has every reason to believe 
in Billy’s love, but no right to avow it. 
She must wait for him to speak more 
definitely. 

Mother asks if Billy has proposed. 
“No—that is, not in so many words,” 
says poor Bessie, “but I think “ 

Mother shakes her head; she is begin- 
ning to get uneasy. Meanwhile Billy is 
zetting uneasy, too. Bess is a darling, but, 
rang it all! a man can’t marry on love 
alone! And as for loving Bess enough to 
sacrifice his little luxuries and pleasures, 
well, he doesn’t, that’s all! He was foolish 
to start the business in the first place! Now 
he must retire with what grace he may 
since a long engagement does not appeal 
to him, and—well, Bess is getting too 
devoted, and making too many demands 
upon him, in the way of fidelity! 

A heartbreaking season of gradually 
lessening attentions follows; poor Bess 
cries her pretty eyes out, and ransacks 
her Jittle white soul for anything which 
might have angered or disappointed him 
in her. She has to meet and parry the 
remarks of friends; to bear the frequent 
painful meetings with Billy in society, to 
root up, poor child, the love which he 
planted and watered until in its bloom it 
proved troublesome to him. 

It is all so pitiful and so unnecessary, 
that it makes the blood boil with impotent 
rage, but what can one do? Billy has been 
very careful to commit no. verbal or 
written blunders, to leave no handle for 
breach of promise proceedings, even if 
one wished to institute them. He has 
simply stolen a girl’s heart, and left no 
adequate way of punishiag him. 

Bess has not the least idea of dying of 
love. She knows, drearily, that de will 
probably “get over it,” marry, and be- 
come a happy wife and mother, some 
day, but the glory of her first love, the 
first bloom of girlhood, is gone. Her trust 
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Your home, too, can be heated 
thoroughly with one register 


Here’s how: Install a Globe Pipeless 
Furnace this month, Can be set upin a few 
hours. No pipes, no tearing up of floors, 
walls, or ceilings. One register heats the 
entire house thoroughly. 

The Globe Pipeless Furnace distributes 
clean, warm, moist air in every part of the 
house. No dust, no soot, no gases anywhere. 

Gets all the available heat out of every 
pound of fuel—hard, soft, slack coal, screen- 
ings, wood, or coke. None of the energy is 
lost in gas, smoke, or soot. No unnecessary 
heat is circulated in the cellar. 

And how it cuts fuel bills! 
35% on fuel every winter. 


Learn more about the Globe Pipeless Fur- 
nace, See your dealer this week. 





You’ll save 





The galvanized sheet metal casing, enclosing 
the entire furnace, is made of Armco Brand of 
American Ingot Iron——a guarantee of extraor- 
dinary serviceability. 


Free Literature and Complete Information — 
Write for it 
Learn how simply the Globe Pipeless Furnace is 
installed end operated—how it sends clean, warm 
air into every room—how it cuts fuel bills. Take 
a minute and write now. A postcard wil! do. 


THE GLOBE STOVE & RANGE CO. 


“Master Furnace Builders” 
Dept. B-9, Kokomo, Ind. 


Also Makers of Globe Fuel-Saving Stoves and Ranges 


A House Full 


of Clean Heat 


> @ at LittleCost @ 7 








U 
Postage Paid—Only $3.9 


PIPELES 








Guaranteed for Six Months 


- ing S ially built for 
Solid, All-Leather Outing Shoe, = poe me m4 


For asummer Work Shoe it can’t be beat. 
Munson Army Last. Heavy Chrome-tanned 


Tere 


farmers’ use. Light weight. 
ting B tere 
resis uppers. Double tanned to resist all barn- 
yardacids. Will dry soft after being wet. Double 
Oak Soles. Brass nailed and Sewed. Full Leather 
counters. Solid Leather heels. Solid Grain Leather 
Inner Soles. Wide widths. Sizes 6 to 11. Choco- 
late Brown Color. Special price for limited time 
only. Order direct from this ad at factory 
prices and save at least $2.00. We will re- 
place any pair of shoes that does not give 
satisfactory service for six months due 
to defect in material or workman- 

ship. Our price, tage 

only $3.98, Send today! 


MONMOUTH PLOW FACTORY 


“The Third Big Mail Order House 
949 S. Main Street 
Monmocth, fl. 


irect from this ad orsend 
Circular 











Successful Farming advertisements may be relied on. They point the way to square deals 
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in mankind, tho not destroyed, has 

received a deep blow; she will hereafter 
doubt men more; the scar of the wound 
will always remain, to ache and throb, 
now and then, however happily she may 


rry. 
an Bad ond is not the Tr offender, however. 

ere 1s tty, gay, at- 
tractive; she oy many inion People 
call her a flirt, but they do it smilingly. 
She is so charming, you cannot blame the 
boys for losing their heads about her. 

Harry has been crazy ag her for 
three years. To be sure, she h 
him to the highest innacle of sey only 
to dash him into the depths of despair, 
times without number, but she can al- 
wane conciliate him and bring him back 
with a smile and a few sweet words. She 
doesn’t really intend to marry him, but 
she takes his flowers, bon-bons, and 
theater-tickets, his time, and love and 
truth, prepared to coolly turn him down if 
a more eligible chance appears. 

At last comes the dreadful day when 
her engagement is announced. Poor 
Harry pleads with her to give up this 
man, and marry him 

But it is all no use, as any one with 
worldly wisdom could have told him be- 
forehand. The wedding takes place, and 
Harry’s present to the bride is the hope 
and devotion of three of the best years 
of his life. In place of these qualities 
comes a distrust of womankind; a wound 
that all the love of patient Griselda, whom 
he afterwards marries cannot quite heal. 
Or perhaps the blight goes so deep that 
he never marries at all, and loses the sweet 
pleasures of home and children because of 


a selfish flirt—Mrs. W. W. S. 


POINTS ON ETIQUETTE 

From Missouri we are ask “Ts it 
proper to push your chair under the table 
when you are through with the meal, or 
should one push it back against the wall?” 

When one has finished eating, the chair 
re Napnong: be pushed quite back from the 

or close to it, so that others may 
pass by. 

An Illinois reader asks, “I am anxious 
to keep company with a young lady who 
lives some distance from me. Would it 
be proper for me to write and ask for per- 
mission to call? ” 

The proper way for you to meet the 
young lady you mention is to arrange for 
some one who knows both of you to in- 
troduce you and after this you could ask 
her personally if you —_ - allowed to 
call some evening. ou have already 
met the young lady ad’ it is not possible 
to see her to ask her permission, you 
— write her a note asking if you might 
call on a certain evening. 

From Montana we are asked: ‘What 
is the proper way to hold the spoon to 
eat soup? Is it proper to break crackers 
into the soup.’ 

The spoon is held between the thumb 
and first finger and allowed to rest upon 
the middle finger which is extended some- 
what to accommodate’ it. Soup is sipped 
noiselessly from the side of the spoon, 
and is drawn toward you to take up the 
liquid from the bowl. It is not proper to 
break crackers into the soup. They should 
be eaten crisp from the side of the plate. 
_ A North Dakota reader asks: “ t 
is the proper time for a young man to 
stay to see a young girl? Not long ago a 
boy friend stayed until morning. 

A youn man should not stay later 
than ten-thirty in the evening. if he is 
not sufficiently versed in the etiquette of 
calling to take his departure about that 
time, you should tactfully remind him of 
the lateness of the hour, and if necessary 
tell him outright that it is time for him 
to go. He should under no condition re- 
main in your home all night, unless he is 
your brother’s guest, or invited by your 
parents to stay. 









One woman said she rewrote 
this recipe for five different 
neighbors after one baking with 


Price’s 
“Cream’’ 


Baking Powder 
Made with Pure Phosphate 


The Economy Prices: 


12 oz. for 25c 
6 oz. for 15c 
4 oz. for 10c 


Contains no Alum— 
Leaves no Bitter Taste 
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Send 12c In silver or stam 
Catalog Notice FO Sprin & Summer 1920 
d By : inte iT, +. 4 (illus- 

i icte resemakin a nay hy 
Prating 30 of the various, simple ett ches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 


550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ 
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3283—Youthful Becoming Gown. This 
is a pretty model for organdie, taffeta or crepe. 
Ruffles or ruchings of contrasting material or ribbon 
form a desirable trimmi he chemisette may 
be of white batiste, net or ace. The trimming may 
be omitted. The waist may be finished in “slip 
on” style or with back closing. Pattern is cut in 
three sizes, 16, 18 and 20 years. An 18 year size 
will require 55% yards of 36 inch material. Width 


of skirt at lower edge is about 144 yards. Price 12 
cents. 


3268—Pretty Summer Frock. 


The style is 
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i Note Change in Price of Patterns at 


pretty for challie, voile, batiste, linen, 
chambray and Cece. lie. Crepe and g: ™~ ro 
are attractive for th ‘attern is cut in three 
sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. A 14 year size requires 
4% yards of 36 inch material. Price 12 cents. 
3255—A Charming Gown. As here shown 
rinted voile was used with collar of = em- 
roidered batiste. This style is good for all wash 
ag also for silk, arebe, crepe de chine. Cutin7 
sizes; 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 











tern and address y' our letter 
Iowa Patterns wilt not be quthangute 


July, 1920 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns Wi, you" "me, and ade “Co eive orrect 
number and size wanted, Any ~ ty Ae - 


ecessful Farming, Des Molnes, 


to Pattern 
as not request it 





HATANO APRON 
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Size 38 requires 74% yards of 40 inch 


measure. 
material. Width of skirt at lower edge is 1% 


yards. Price 12 cents. 
3275—A Stylish Gown. Embroidered voile is 
here shown. The style is also good for linen 
foulard, printed voile, sateen, eta, or serge. 
Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 54% 
yards of =. — material. Width of skirt at lower 
edge 1% rg 12 cents. 
Play Dress. Checked ging- 
ham, striped aan Fon spotted percale, pongee, 
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cut in 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. A 4 year size 
reguires 2% yards of 27 inch material for apron 
avd ly: or the hat. Price 12 cents. 

3258—Dainty Set of Night Dress and Cap. 
Batiste, silk, linen, lawn, cambric, voile, and 
crepe de chine are popular materials for 
this style. Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; 
Medium 36-38; Large 40-42; Extra large, 44-46 
inches bust measure. Size medium will require 4 
yards of 26 inch material for the gown and % y: 
for the cap. Price 12 cents. 

3277--Popular House or Porch Dress. Ging- 
ham, seersucker, linen, drill, poplin, lawn and 
chambray are excellent materials for this style. 
Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 
48 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size will require 
6% yards of 36 inch material. Price 12 cents. 

3289—Cool Dress for Warm Days. This is a 
good style for inexpensive materials, such as un- 
bleached muslin, calico, rep, poplin, cambric and 
voile. Embroidery or a simple finish in outline 
stitches is pretty for decoration. Pattern is cut in 
5 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. A 6 year size fe- 
quires 234 yards of 36 inch"material. Price 12 cents. 

3276 Waist—3257 Skirt—Dressy Dress for the 
Matron. As here portrayed, foulard in blue and 
tan is combined with white organdie embroidered 
with blue and tan floss. To make dress of medium 
size will require 734 yards of 40 inch material. 
Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. The skirt is cut in 7 
sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist 
measure. Width at lower edge of skirt 134 yards 
Two patterns, each 12 cents. 

3270—Good Style for Growing Girl. This 
will be effective in plaid suiting for the skirt and 
pongee for the blouse. Linen jean, wash silk 
chambray are also good for the blouse, while the 
skirt may be of serge, gaberdine or khaki. Pattern 
is cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year 
size will require 6 yards of 36 inch material for the 
blouse and skirt of one material. The skirt alone 
requires 3 yards of 36 inch material. Price 12 cts. 

3263—Cool Comfortable Apron. Fi 

reale is here shown with facings of white cambric. 
Cincom, chambray, sateen, linen, lawn and alpaca 
are also appropriate for this style. Pattern is cut 
in 4 sizes: Small, ; Medium 36-38; Large 
40-42; Extra , 44-46 inches bust measure. A 
medium size will require 434 yards of 36 inch ma- 
terial. Price 12 cents. 
HAVE YOU SUGAR FOR CANNING? 

Continued from page 87 . 

a distinct snap don’t put in a piece of 
cloth or pa ut remove from its hinges 
asshown in Illustration 3 and slightly bend 
the wire by pressing in the middle with 
thumbs. Or, if it is too tight as it some- 
times is when new, the bail may be 
loosened by bending in the other Cc 
tion. 

Suction seal jar tops snoula be. ex- 
amined carefully for flaws and discarded 
if any are found in the composition or 
fibre gasket for it would be difficult if 
not impossible to use them successfully 
and loss of food and labor would result. 
If the top is placed on a jar and rocked 
in the same manner as with spring clam 
jars, warping can easily be ascertained. 
After canning is completed and the jar is 
cool, lift the entire jar by the lid. the 
seal is perfect it will hold securely and if 
it is not the fact should be known so that 
a new top can be substituted at once and 
the jar resterilized. _ 

The housewife should learn the 
brands of rubbers and stick tothem. They 
cost very little more and are a much better 
investment. Do not buy other brands be- 
cause they are cheaper. A dozen poor 
quality rings bought at a saving of five 
cents may cause a loss in foodstuffs of a 
hundred times the value. Examine the 
box to see if it is shopworn’for you want 
_ this year’s stock. If the merchant 
will not permit P pes to test them, buy a 
single dozen and make your tests before 
purchasing more. Test a rubber by 
stretching. If small pinholes appear the 
—y is poor. A good rubber will stand 
considerable pulling without enmeshed 
otherwise losing its shape A dozen rubbers 
should measure an inch in thickness and 
all rubbers should be 10-32 of an inch 
wide with an inside diameter of 214 inches. 
The color of a rubber is no indication of 
quality for the coloring is added to the 
hquid rubber according to the whim of 
the manufacturer. 
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Washday without the Rub-Rub-Rub 


ink of having your week’s wash done by a machine out in the 
\ | glorious summer morning air—in the cool, breezy shade of a tree— 
with the birds singing—and everything happy. 


That is what a Ma Multi-Motor Washing Machine means to 
you women these summer days. 


This perfected gas-power washer gives every possible advantage 
of the elegiele washer. In addition, it is , Neen 
is a complete plant in itself. You can set it anywhere. In the 
cellar or Kitchen in winter—out on the cool porch or under a tree 
in the summer. Any woman can operate it. Positively no danger. 
All moving parts are fully enclosed. 


Why be burdened with wash days? This Maytag Multi-Motor 
Washer costs only a small sum. The cost of operation (in line 
and oil) is practically insignificant. Go see the local Maytag 
dealer. Witness a demonstration. 


In the meantime, write us for a special, free copy of the 
famous Maytag “Household Manual.” A book full of valuable house- 
hold information. Write at once. 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 103, Newton, Iowa. 


Rranches at Philadelphia, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas 
City, Mo., yo Ga., Portland, Ore., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


he Maytag Company of England, 323 Caledonian 
Road, King’s Cross, London. 








Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, 
Belt and Hand Power Washers 
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Easy to Play) 


Easy fo Pay 


4 x 
‘ . \ 
Most beavtifal of all wind instro- , \ 
ments and easiest to », & st .X 
orer can learn to the scale FAW \' 
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The posses- 
sion of a Saxophone will enable you to take an impor- 
peas wt in the mas: ) our commun- 
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Possesses the biggest and most perfect tone of any Cor- 
net made, yet with all its wonderful volume it is excep- 
tonally easy to blow, requiring so little exertion to 
*‘etart”’ the tones, or to keep them sounding, that jum 
Shahan athe or octaves = ae —- = 
slightest ping or breaking of space ween 
tones. Its BO licNo-Tone”’ ll is an exclusive and 
patented feature. 


> 
Free Trial—Easy Payments 
You can order any Buescher instrument without paying 
one cent in advance, and tf it 6 days in your own 
home, without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay 
for it on easy payments to suit your convenience. 
Tells what each 

Saxophone Book Free 2°.chese’s 
best adapted for; when to use singly, in quartettes, 
sextettes, octettes, or in regular band or full Saxo- 
phone Band. It prices, illustrates and fully describes 
the virtues of each model of the Saxophone Family. 
Ask for your copy of Book No. 12. 

Mention the instrument in which you are interested 
and e complete catalog will be mailed free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
404 Jackson Street, Elkhart, Indiana 
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TRAIN HERE TO EARN 


$1800-$5000 A YEAR 


A guarantee of a high secretarial or executive 
position and the assurance of a successf 
future are yours when you enroll in the 
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Our co-operative svholarship plan puts this master 
training easily within your reach 1 Departments covering 
every phase of business training including Stenography, Ac- 
countancy, Advertising, J bip, Busi  Admintetre- 
tion, lnternational Merchandising. 


We Will See You Through 


No matter where you live or what your education and circum- 

stances are, Ransomerian Training is your opportunity. We 

obtain employment te pay living expenses if desired, and 
uard your business and ial welfare, Reservation for 
,000 men and women for bi ‘all term now being made or 

co-operative plan. Ask for Ransomerian College Year 

and full particulars. Write TODAY. A postal will do. 


RANSOMERIAN BUSINESS SCHOOL 
















1332-60 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 





U. S. ARMY AND 
NAVY GOODS 
For Camp and Summer Outfits 
Ask for big catalog 125 today 
Army KhakiShirts. . . $2.00 “GW 
Navy Underwear .. - .% 


Army Ponchos . . 1.26 
Army Wool Breeches . . 2.50 
Khaki Trousers . . + - a 


Army Mess Plates . . .26 
Army Blankets . . . 5.00 
Army Raincoats . . . 3.50 
and all other articles for 
camp or outdoor use. 
SEND 10c FOR ARMY 4 NAV 
CATALOG--126- AND ah 
AUCTION BARGAIN P RS 
ARMY & NAVY STORE Co. 
245 West 42d St., New York 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitters. 


































Read the advertisements in this issue. 


Sauibs From a Farm Vile’ 
Note Book 2 


For a change, grate dry cheese and add 
it to the sauce to be poured over potatoes 
for escalloping. 

Don’t waste fuel or time by placi 
more water in the kettle than is needed 
for the purpose. 

We must not forget that tomorrow is 
made up of todays. The future does not 
just “happen.” 

Remove tar stains from clothing by 
covering with butter. Then hold near a 
hot stove and heat well. Rub the ma- 
terial until the tar comes out then wash 
the soiled place with warm water and . 

The wrapping paper from butter bevel 
ete., is excellent for wrapping school or 
picnic lunches, or keeping any food from 


7 out. 

0. keep lettuce crisp, place the roots 
in cold water, but do not cover the leaves 
till washing for serving, then rinse in a 
pan of ice water if possible. 

Don’t waste time in self-pity. Rule your 
own destiny; don’t be a “victim of fate.” 

A cupful of cold boiled rice added to the 
breakfast muffins or waffles will make 
them more tender and wholesome. 

Clean brass flower pots or trays by 
rubbing over with a piece of lemon, then 
pour boiling water over and polish with 
a soft, dry cloth. 

Small service is great if it is the best 
and bi you can give. Great service 
is small if you could have given more—or 
better. 

We must not forget that we are each a 
link in the endless chain of humanity, 
and that no chain is stronger than the 
weakest link. 

To remove silk from sweet corn use a 
small, stiff vegetable brush. It does the 
work easily. and completely. 

The days of cuts and scratches for 
little feet and legs are at hand. Be sure 
there is a bottle of listerine in the medicine 
closet for cleansing open sores. This is a 
perfect disinfectant and not so severe as 
peroxide, which destroys some clean, live 
tissues in getting rid of the unclean. 

Scales have no place in measuring kind- 
ness. 

For cleaning painted walls, dissolve four 
ounces of borax in two quarts of water. 
Add a teaspoon of ammonia and use half 
the.mixture to a pail of water. No soap, 
as that dulls paint. 

Apple peelings or a little rhubarb boiled 
up in aluminum ware will brighten it like 
new and take out all spots. 

Self-forgetfulness is the greatest beauty 
lotion ever brewed. 

At least once a week the c t sweeper 
should be thoroly cleaned and the brush 
freed from all hairs and threads. Oil the 
bearings frequently, but very lightly. A 
feather is good for applying it. 

Do the children string along tardily at 
meal time? One mother denied dessert to 
late-comers and speedily there were none. 

Ceaseless activity is thoughtless and 
profitlessactivitv.—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 


A WALL 
BLACKBOARD 
One of the best de- 

vices I have seen for 
helping children with 
their lessons at home 
or teaching the smaller 
children simple sen- 
tences and number 
work, is a wall black- 
board. One woman of 
my aczuaintance has the blackboard in 
eeAs T peal mak d 
peel potatoes, e pies and go 
about my kitchen work,” she says, “I 
teach my small son his letters, words, and 
simple arithmetic problems. The other 
children use it in getting their lessons at 























home.” —G,. Watts. 
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DAIRY PREPARATIONS 






































Making Cheese 


on the Farm 
Hansen’s Rennet Tablets and 
Hansen’s Cheese Color Tablets 
enable you to make just as good 
cheese as is made by experts in 
large cheese factories. 

To make small amounts of 
cheese or tomakeCottage Cheese 
use Hansen’s Junket Tablets. 

Junket Brand Buttermilk Tab- 
lets are used for ripening milk for 
cheese, cream for butter and 
making Dilicious buttermilk. 

Hansen’s Dairy Preparations 
are standard. Sold at Druggists, 
dairy supply stores or direct. 

Valuable booklet, ““The Story 
of Cheese,” free with $1.00 order. 
Send for particulars. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Inc. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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This is the polish you should 
use. Makes a brilliant, 
glossy shine that anneals to 
the iron—does not rub or 
dust off. Once used always 
called for. Get a can from 
yaur dealer—today. 
Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Dept. C Sterling, Illinois 
ene Syoveaie sation, 
Sik Metal ish for silver, nickel 
tomobiles. 


orbrass. It has no no equa! foruse on au 
7 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns, Dandelions, Buck Plan- 
tain, and G In 


rass. 
one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 


Send for circulars and 


CLIPPER LAWN 


MOWER CO., 
DIXON, ILLINOIS 


What You Invent. ie va 


s 
Write me. No attorney's fee until 
Established 1882. Inventors guide — 
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JULY MUSIC OFFERINGS 


Music is the one common ground on 
which people of all countries and creeds 
may meet and find comfort and relaxa- 
tion of mind. 

Following is the list of the February 
music coupon, which expires July 3lst. 
Send in your order with this month’s 
coupon. 

Vee ~My Isle of Golden Dreams, 
30 cents; Rose of the Morning, 30 cents: 
Tears, 10 cents; Mother’s Cradle Song, 
10 cents; Ole Virginny, 10 cents; Why 
Don’t You Speak to e, 10 ts, 

Instru —In the W 30 cts. ; 
Tomahawk, 10 cents; Golden Wedding, 
15 cents. 

Violin and Piano—Crimson Blushes, 
15 cents. 

Vocal 

Dardanella, by Bernard and Black. 
(c-e). This song has been the test 
hit and the largeat seller ever published. 


Its melody is very unusual and it is as}: 


full of pep as a Fourth of July celebration. 

Our Yesterdays by Leslie. (d-d). This 
high class ballad is suitable to be sung 
at any occasion. The accompaniment 
carries the melody and the words are 
reminiscent of days gone by. 

Rose of My Heart, by Friedman. (e-e). 
= wretty little love song is set to a very 

ious waltz accompaniment. 

ae 8 Darling Boy, by Downs. 
(e-e). This song is dedicated to those of 
“Our Boys” who made the supreme sacri- 


ce. 

While Others are Building Castles in the 
Air, 1]’ll Build a Cottage for Two, by Fischer 
(d-e). This song describes ‘a practical 
person who believes in doing rather than 
dreaming. It has a good melody. 

They Called it Dixie Blues, by Strouse. 
(e-e). A catchy little son ‘with a good 
swing to it, just a snatch of several of the 
—_ southern melodies are woven into the 
chorus. 


Instrnmental 

Purple Poppy, by Lee Roberts, Grade 4. 
A snappy three step by the well-known 
writer of “Smiles.” 

Woodland Dreams, by Vargas, Grade 4. 
A pretty graceful reverie, very tuneful 
thruout. 

American Medley, by Grobe, Grade 4. 
This piano solo contains five well-known 
national songs and is a good number for 
a patriotic program. 

Juno Waltz, by Ford, Grade 3. A very 
good waltz, full of rhythm. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming. 


JULY MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires December 31st, 1920.) 


Vocal 
Dardanella, 30 cents. 
Our Yesterdays, 30 cents. 
Rose of My Heart, 20 cents. 
Somebody’s Darling Boy, 10 cents. 
While Others are Building Castles in the 
Air, 10 cents 
They Called It Dixie Blues, 10 cents, 


Instrumental 
Purple Pop py. 30 cents. 
Woodland Dream, 30 cents. 
American Medley, 15 cents, 
Juno Waltz, 10 cents. 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Cooker beans in 30 minutes. Ask us why: 


Beat High Cost of Living 2a tov chooee’ froin inp cur famous I 


Turn waste to profit. Can all fruitsand ,- advance the 
vegetables the cold pack way in National : frst p 
Steel Canner. Safest method of canning. syment and routes, deliv- 
More effective ——- Write for 7 for stores, etc., make the 


Northwestern Steel & Iren Werks a DeLive SoAD "Select the 








Dance to the music of famous 
bands and orchestras 
—on the Victrola 


The very latest and most tuneful dance 
numbers, played by musicians who are past 
masters in the art of delighting dance lovers. 
All the dash and sparkle and rhythm that 
make dance music so entrancing. And 
always ready on the Victrola! 


Hear the newest dance music at any Victor 
dealer’s. Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write to 
us for catalogs and name of nearest Victor 
dealer. 

































Camden, New Jersey 





Immediate session on ow 
liberal Easy Payment 
plan—the meet libera terms ever 
Don’t stand overa hot stove— offered on a hi rede  wiersie. 
National Pressure Cooker cooks FACTORY T we = = pomes _ 
whole meal on one burner, at Bicycles in our'o a. 
low fame. Nowatching—foods @- Os esll direct t to you. We 
won't scorch or burn. Cooks baked utrea — in them and our {¥ 
Bicycles must satisfy you. 





LES, colors, and sizes a) 


— — 
— ‘tand energetic boys 






mann 
canner, to meet the small Payments. 

F on Ap pproval and = 

icycle you want 











614 Spring St. , Til terms that suit you--cash or easy payments 
‘4 heels and f lib clee—at half half 
FLIER Eau Cave, Wi IRES svn pice. Stiuo ne money 


today for the big new catalog, prices Bh ng 





AGENTS $60 WEEKLY 
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“It’s All 
in the Valve’’ 


Inflating the biggest truck tire is 
child’s play if you have a Rose Tire 
Pump. You can pump up one tire 
and then go right at the second one 
without resting. 


That's due to theRose Patent Valve. 


The trouble with old style tire pumps 
is that they use the washer on the 
piston asa valve. The washer doesn’t 
flare enough to fit the barrel until the 
piston travels several inches. This 
means loss of air; therefore more 
work. The Rose has a real valve, of 
flapping type, in the center. The air 
goes through the valve, not around 


Tire Pump 




















the washer. Compression begins the 
instant the piston starts down. 
There’s no air lost; no effort wasted. 
The Rose’s single barrel will feed air 
just as fast as any double-barreled 
pump, and has only one‘column of 
air to compress—cuts the work in 


half 


The Rose has no cast iron parts to 
be broken. The Barrel is 18-gauge 
steel—vwijll not jam or dent. Handle 
can’t come off, work loose or turn 
around. 


The stirrup folds conveniently 
alongside the barrel. 


At All Dealers-Two Sizes, $3.00 and $3.50 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 
















If you are tired of pulling and tugging at an old- 
fashioned tire pump, go to your dealer today and ask 


ROSE 
GREASE him to show you the Rose. You'll see at once that 
GUNS it’s the kind of pump you want. Buy it, and you'll 





Every truck owner 
ought to have a 
Rose Truck and 
Tractor Grease 
Gun. Other Rose 
roducts are Rose Greas 
Buckets, Rose Tire Pump 
Hose and Rose Fan Belts, 


pump your tires with fewer strokes and less effort 
than you ever did before. 





MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


Frank Rose Mfg. Co., Hastings, Neb. 
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PIE WITH MIDDLE NAME 

Little Robert rushed into the kitchen 
one day and asked his mother what kind 
of pie she was making. “Lemon meringue 
pie,” she answered. 

The little fellow disappeared, but pres- 
ently returned. “Mother,” he said, “what 
did you say is the pie’s middle name?” 








THEN HE SCRAMBLED FOR THE 
DOOR 

Boy: How much are your eggs per 
dozen? 

Grocer: Fifty cents a dozen for the 
cracked ones, and eighty cents for the 
good ones. 

Boy: Well, crack me a dozen of the 
eighty-cent kind. 


WHAT’LL YOU CHARGE TO 
“COVER”? THIS CHECKER 
BOARD WITH CORN? 

How much would you charge, Mr. 
Farmer, for enough grains of corn to cover 
a checker board, one grain on the first 
square, two on the second square, four on 
the third square, and so on? 

There are sixty-four squares to be 
covered. 

Howard Ray Allgood asked the ques- 
tion in the Barnes City News, Mahaska 
county. 

He also answered it. He figured up the 
number of grains of corn there would be 
on the sixty-fourth square. There would 
only be 9,223,372,036,854,775,808 grains. 
That’s all. 

That would be more than two quad- 
rillion bushels-—which it would take the 
United States 676,860 years to grow. 


Mrs. Flynn—The neighborhood seems 
@ bit noisy, Mrs. O’Brien. 
Mrs. O’Brien—Yis. Th’ only time it’s 
uiet here is whin the trucks go by an’ 
wn th’ noise.—London Answers. 


“It took me an hour yesterday to con- 
vince my wife that I was right.” 

“You succeeded, then?” 

“Oh, yes; but she hasn’t spoken to me 
since.’””—Beston Transcript. 


A DELICATE INSTRUMENT | 
“George, you may bring me two fried 


eegs, some broiled inia ham, a pot of 
coffee and some rolls,” said a man to the 
waiter on a dining car. 

“Yassa.”’ 


His companion said: “You may bri 
me the same—wait a minute—just elim 
nate the eggs.” 

“Yassa.’ 

In a moment the waiter came back. 

“’Scuse me, boss, but jest what did 
you all say erbout dem aigs?” 

“T said just eliminate the eggs.” 

“Yassa.”’ And he hurried away to the 
tiny kitchen. 

n another moment he came back once 
more, leaned confidentially and penitently 
over the table and said: “We had a bad 
accident jest afo’ we leave de depot dis 
mornin’, Cant an’ de liminator got busted 
off, right at de handle. Will you take ’em 
fried same as dis hyar gemman?’’—Sureon 
Chronicle, 








A WOMAN’S ANSWER 

“Do you know why money is so scarce 
brothers, why living expenses are so hi 2 
demanded the curbstone orator of a fair- 
sized section of the backbone and brawn 
of the nation, while they waited in leisurely 
patience for the answer. 

A tired-looking woman with a market- 
basket on her arm paused for a moment 
on the edge of the crowd. Then she spoke 


= 

“Yes, I know why money is so scarce. 
It’s because you men stand around on 
streets telling each other why, i of 
hustling to see that it ain’t!” 


A farm hand who had worked every 
day in the week from dawn till late at 
night, finishing the chores by lantern light, 
went to the farmer at the end of the month 
and said: “I’m going to quit. You 
promised me a steady job of work.” 

“Well, haven’t you got one?” was the 
astonished reply. 

“No,” re the worker. “There are 
three or four hours every night I don’t 
have anything to do except fool away my 
time sleeping.” —Buffalo Times. 


CAUGHT IN THE ACT 

_An evangelist who was conducting 
nightly services announced that on the 
following evening he would on the 
subject of “liars.” He advised his hearers 
to read in advance the seventeenth chapter 
of Mark. 

The next night he arose and said: 

_“T am going to preach on ‘Liars’ to- 
night, and I would like to know how many 
read the chapter I suggested?” A hun- 
dred hands were upraised. 

“Now,” he said, “you are the very 
persons I want to talk to—there isn’t any 
seventeenth chapter of Mark.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


NOT A CHILD OF THE ALLIES 
_“I want a pair of shoes for this little 
girl,” said the mother. 
“Yes, ma’am,” answered the shoe clerk. 
“French kid?” 
“Well, I guess not,” was the irate an- 
swer. “She is my own child, born right 
here in Camrose.” 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


Un 


A BOND OF SYMPATHY 


_ es 


Mrs. Gottawad was showing Hilda, the 
new Swedish maid, over the house, and ex- 
plaining her duties. “This,” she said, “is 
my son’s room. But he is not at home now. 
He is in Yale.” 

“Yah?” Hilda’s stolid face lit up with 
sympathetic understanding. “My brudder 
ban there, too.” 

“Ts that so? What year?” 

“Ach, he not ban there . Da yudge 
yust say, you Axel, sixty days in yail.” 





wow! 

A eg am anxious to introduce 
some new hymnbooks, directed the clerk 
to give out a notice in church in regard to 
them immediately after the sermon. 
The clerk, however, had a notice of his 
own to give with reference to the baptism 
of infants. Accordingly at the close of 
the sermon he announced: ‘All those who 
have infants they wish baptized, please 
— their aeneen > a once.” bead 

rgyman who was , Supposing tha 
the clerk was giving out the hymnbook 
notice, immediately rose and said: “And 
for the benefit of those who haven’t 
any, they may be obtained from me 
any day between three and four o’clock; 
the ordinary ones at fifteen cents, and the 
special ones with red backs at twenty- 
five cents each.””—Butler Herald. 
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“How come,” asked John Helferwork, 
“that you had to leave Missouri, Ca- 
lamity?” 

Calamity snorted in denial 

“Had to leave? Who told you that? 
Lemme tell = young feller, I didn’t hev 
to leave. The sheriff and five of the best 
citizens of my county followed me to the 
4 line and tried to get me to come 
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Note: Draw a line according to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, etc. Draw straight from dot 
to dot. Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 
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Real Help for R 


Are you and members of your family getting the full 


which they receive assistance from Successful Farming. 
Trimmer, Schuyler County, Illinois, said in a recent letter: 


“There is no use for me to comment on your valuable paper 
as it surely is the greatest teacher and helper a farmer 
blessed with success, or a farmer humbled with distress, 
ever had. It is a land builder, a mortgage lifter, and if the 
farmer has any ambition or pride, it isa head lifter. I have 
been very much helped by your writers and also by 
some of the advertisers. Long live Successful F ng. 





Successful Farming? Do you read each number thoroly? You are 
likely to overiook valuable nuggets of information unless you do. 


Every year literally thousands of our subscribers tell us of the many ways in 
For instance, P. 


4 ” 


Here’s Where Your Money 
- Goes Farther NOW Than Ever! | 


Refreshing, isn’t it, to know that there 
actually is some one place where money will 
buy more now than it ever bought before. 

And what’s more, the quality of the article 
is better than ever. 

The small book shown at the left in the 
picture contains the twelve copies of Successful 
Farming that were published during the year 
1908. 

The large book at the right contains the 
twelve numbers of Successful Farming that 
were published during the year 1919. 

The former book contains 512 pages, the 
latter contains 1,820 pages. 

In other words, during 1919 our subscribers 
received more than three times as much ma- 
terial in our magazine as those subscribers 
whose names where on our list during the year 
1908 received that year. 

Present indications are that the twelve 
numbers for 1920 would, if bound together in 
one book, make such a large one that it would 
be impracatible to bind them in one volume. 
The 1920 volume will probably be 25 per cent 
larger than the 1919 volume. 

While weare giving oursubscribers liberally 
of material and service, quality is not lacking. 

“Good, better, best, 
Never let it rest 


*Till the good is better, 
And the better, best.” 


The above lines, which have been quoted many 
times, apply so aptly to Successful Farming 
that we are tempted to use them once more. 


eal Farm Folks 








benefit of 
A Farm Magazine for Farm Folks 


Successful Farming was conceived and 
established by a young farmer; it is edited 
and published by farmers for farmers. 
Successful Farming is conservative. It is 
concise. It gives you the substance of 
things in the fewest possible words. Suc- 
cessful Farming contains things of interest 
and value to the whole farm family—father 
and mother, the young folks and children. 
It discusses without fear or favor the great 
H questions of national importance alo 
with subjects that effect the home an 
home life. 


ir. 5. P. 





Mr. Carl A. Schilkoski, McLean County, Ill; a breeder of Shorthorn cattle 
and Chester White hogs, writes: 


“Dear Sirs: Your paper has help@d me a great deal 
in my work of farming and handling purebred livestock.” 


Mr. Clarence McKenzie, Garrett Co., Md., likesall good farm papers and says 
that each copy of Successful Farming is worth the price of a year’s subscription. 


These are times when every article should give the maximum of service— 
nothing should be wasted. We hope that you and your family are making the 
best possible use of every number ol beseend ul Farming. On page3 ofeach number 
of our magazine, you will find an index to the contents of that number. Perhaps 
the index will help you in getting the most benefit from the magazine. 


Please remember that the servicef of our entire editorial staff are at your com- 
mand. Write us about your problems at any time, addressing your letter to our 
Subscribers Information Bureau. 








Successful Farming serves the breeder of 
pure bred live stock as well as the fruit 
grower. It is of value to you whether you 
farm 1,000 acres, 100 acres, or 10 acres. 
Successful Farming stands for the best 
things in country life. Its advertisements 
are clean and guaranteed to be reliable. 


Your Money Back If You Want It 

Successful Farming is sold to every sub- 
scriber, without exception, strictly on a 
guarantee of satisfaction. Any time you're 
not satisfied, just say so and the money 
you have paid _ us for yous subscription 
will be refunded cheerfully. 











Farmer’s Service Station, - 
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- Des Moines, Iowa 
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Thomas in the Detroit News 
“CITY FOLKS GET bes INTO THE DURNEDEST 

















Morris in the New Haven Journal-Courier 
IN THE SPRING A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY LIGHTLY TURNS 
TO VOTES 
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Darling in the Des Moines Register “ 


WELL, AIN’T SHE GOIN’ TO SAY ANYTHING TO THE OTHER 
MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY, TOO? 
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Alley in the Memphis Commert ‘al Appeal 
“PROSPERITY!” 


Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 
THE NEW BADGE OF COURAGE 
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How would your live stock reach 


No matter when or where you want to 
ship your live stock, the consuming 
markets of the nation are open to you 
year in, year out, through the large pack- 
ing points. Packers far and near, large 
and small, competing for your raw 
material, are always ready to absorb for 
cash, at the highest prices possible, all 
you have to offer. They give you a con- 
stant outlet to 110,000,000 Americans, 
hundreds or thousands of miles away, 
who want the meat you want to raise 
for them, 


Swift & Company has a packing plant 
within easy shipping distance of practi- 
cally all of the live stock producing areas. 
It has facilities and equipment for han- 
dling any probable volume. It has a 
distributing system which gets meat 


ric te te 





the nation’s markets without the packers? 


from where it is raised to where it is 
wanted in the best condition, in the least 
possible time, at the least possible cost. 


This cost is so low that last year Swift 
& Company was able to pay for live 
animals an average of 85 cents out of 
every dollar received for the meat and 


-by-products of the animals. The other 


15 cents was necessary to cover plant 
expenses, labor, freight, etc., and includes 
less than 1% cents as profit, out of which 
had to be paid dividends to more than 
30,000 shareholders whose investments 
make our business possible. 


Anything that tends to undermine or 
cripple such organizations as this inter- 
feres with your own best interests as 
growers of live stock. 


pee AO rn JA 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Home Plan No. 596—An ideal 5-room- 
and-bath home. Pleasing architectur- 
ally. Large rooms. Front and rear 


porches. Ample closets. 


Entry wash- 


room. Fine kitchen. Big pantry. Built- 
in conveniences. 


Features furnished in 
Gordon-Van Tine homes 
at no extra cost. 
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~ 
Open Fireplaces—Practical, cosy 
fireplaces included with many Gor- 
don-Van Tine homes. Handsome 
wood mantel shelf. Ash trap in 
floor. Flue damper. Price of house 
covers fireplace fittings. 






‘ _—_—_— 
a - 
French Doors—In many Gordon- 
Van Tine homes French doors are 
included. Add greatly to interior 
beauty. Furnished complete with all 
hardware necessary. You can stain, 
varnish or finish i> white enamel. 





Kitchen Cases—Built into wall. 
Included in original price, no extra 
expense. Case has large cupboard, 
drawers, tilting flour bin and maple- 
top work table. A necessity for the 
modern kitchen. Always popular 
with the housewife. Saves many 
steps. 


Write or 
Mail Coupon! 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or 


Southern Headquarters at Hattiesburg, Miss. 


FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





Build This Season 
and Order Now! 


Our Building Values Make Your Investment Safe 


The price of a Gordon-Van Tine home represents cost of pro- 
duction, plus only a manufacturer’s profit. We sell direct from our 
mills to youat precisely the same margin which has kept our prices 
at bedrock for 50 years. There is absolutely no inflation. When arti- 
ficially increased prices level off, the owner of a Gordon-Van Tine 
home will suffer no loss, because our prices are normal right now ! 
There is thus no real reason for holding off on the home you want. 


The Experience of 50 Years 


Fifty years’ constant striving for perfection sets our standards. Experts have 
been developed within our organization who know building materials as few men 
do. Their knowledge and our vast buying power insure for you the absolute 
best. Every Gordon-Van Tine plan has been worked out by a staff of architects 
having the skill and resources to produce the utmost in beauty, convenience and 
durability. Each home plan has been tested many times in actual building. 


What Our Ready-Cut System Does 


Ready-Cutting—sawing, cutting and fitting by modern machinery-—insures a 
house which isaccurate inevery part. Insures Right Construction. A better home 
made certain. Ready-Cutting saves you a great deal of money by reducing labor 
costs and preventing waste of high-grade lumber. It carries out the architect’s 
ideas to the last detail. It makes the work of putting up the home on your 
lot a short, easy job; for all the carpenters do is nail parts together. 


Big Volume Advantages 


We own and operate four big mills—at Davenport, Iowa.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Chehalis, Wash., and Hattiesburg, Miss., and ship from mill nearest you and 
save freight. We sell direct from maker-to-user and ship to you anywhere in 
sealed car and guarantee safe delivery. We guarantee you satisfaction or money 
back and put our resources of over $1,000,000.00 squarely behind this guarantee. 
Three big banks and over 200,000 customers thoroughly endorse our methods 
merchandise and service. 


Book of 200 Home Plans—FREE 














Send for our new 1920 book! Gives you full details—photos, plans, 
specifications of more than 200 modern homes—l1 and 2 story bunga- 
lows, cottages, farmhouses, Colonial homes. Wholesale prices, and all 


rices guaranteed. Many homes pictured in color. Built-in conven- 


ience features described. Write or mail coupon. 
FREE Book of Farm Buildings 
Shows 654 different kinds and 


sizes of stock, dairy, and general 
farming barns; hog and 


Catalog of Building Materials 

Wholesale prices on lumber, 
millwork, building hardware, roof- 
ing, paints, plumbing supplies. 





Davenport, lowa; 












Everything for building or repair- 


! Hattiesburg, Miss. 
ing. 


(Address Dept. A- 
at Office Nearest You) 


Please send me free 
books as checked be- 
low. I am most inter- 

es 


ted in: 






poultry houses, corn-cribs, 
implement sheds, etc. 
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0 Gordon-Van Tine Homes 


D2 Gordon-Van Tine Building 
Materia! Catalog 


Davenport, Iowa (© Gordon-Van Tine Farm Buildings 


Address Dept. A-5 at Office Nearest You 


Name 
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T ISinteresting to watch 

a car owner gradually 

becoming conscious of 

his tires. If his first tires 

don’t give him what he has 

been led to expect, you will 

see him going back to the 
dealer for an allowance. 


Finally he reaches the 
point where he prefers to 
shoulder his losses himself 
rather than argue the mat- 
ter out with the dealer. 


Meet him a year laterand 
you will probably find him 
with two or three different 
makes of tires on his car. 


* * +* 


There is less conviction 
in the minds of motorists 
about tires today than 
about any other subject 
connected with motoring. 


Despite all the claims, 
all the allowances, all the 
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Five Million More Tires than last year 
How much More Tire Economy 














The driver of the car in the fore- 
ground probably does not realize that 
by rounding the corner too quickly 
he may be taking as much asa 
thousand miles out of his rear tires. 


A great deal of tire trouble can be 
avoided by slowing down to a reason- 
able speed in negotiating corners. 




















selling talks that are pre- 
sented for the motorist’s 
consideration, he goes 
along in his own way, 
seeking the tire that will 
give him the greatest 
economy. 


Often you see him run- 
ning foul of the irrespon- 
sible dealer. 


But sooner or later he 
finds out that claims and 
allowances and selling 
talks can never take the 
place of performance. 


* * * 
Moreand more motorists 


are coming to realize that 
the only way to tire econ- 





omy is through better tires. 
Avoiding the dealer whose 
idea of business is merely 
to fill the eye or to supply 
a market and going direct 
to the merchant who deals 
in quality. 


Never has the United 
States Rubber Company’s 
policy of quality first been 
more thoroughly justified 
or widely appreciated than 
it is today. 


Discounting, as it does, 
every temptation to force 
production in favor of a 
highly specialized, wholly 
standardized product. 


* * * 


Even when the produc- 
tion of U. S. Tires has 
reached two or three times 
its present figure, the test 
will still be not how many 
tires—but how good. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
factories 








The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 








Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 












